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TO 


HELEN M. BOSSING 



Preface to the Second Edition 


There has been a deep-seated conviction on the part of those 
responsible for the induction of the neophyre into the field of sec- 
ondary education that the prospective educator should become fully 
aware of the nature of this institution of which he is to become so 
much a part. Consequently, students in training have been intro- 
duced quite generally to a course designed to acquaint them with 
the nature of the secondary school. This course has been variously 
labeled: Secondary Education, The Secondary School, American 
High School, or Principles of Secondary Education. The latter ride, 
more than any other, seems to have implied more fully and con- 
sistently the fundamental nature of this course. 

For two decades the author has been engaged in the induction of 
youth into a beginning course in secondary education. He, with 
many of his colleagues, has had a growing conviction that this course 
provided a most welcome opportunity to insure to the novice a 
fundamental appreciation of the unique and important task of sec- 
ondary education in our democratic society and to create a con- 
sciousness of professional pride in the American secondary school. 

While the basic guiding philosophy of our schools as the educa- 
tive agency of our democratic society remains unchanged, local and 
world conditions in the aftermath of the war indicate some slight 
though oblique shifts in the direction of change of the institutional 
aspects of education. Likewise the constructive suggestions that have 
come from many" users of the text, as well as the further experience 
of the author in its use, appear to offer possibilities for the improve- 
ment of the book both for the individual teacher and for classroom 
use. 

It is the earnest hope of the author that this revised edition, en- 
larged, reorganized, and brought up-to-date, will prove to be as 
popular and even more serviceable than the original text. 

Nelson L. Bossing 
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CHAPTER I 


What Criticisms Are Frequently Made 
of the Secondary School? 


Criticism of our schools, particularly of the secondary schools, is 
a favorite indoor pastime. In books, magazines, and newspapers the 
school is held up to ridicule and scorn. From a full-dress book 
critique, such as H. E. Buchholz’ Fads and Fallacies in Present-Day 
Education, Bernard 1. Bell’s Crisis in Education, or Arthur E. Bestor’s 
Educational Wastelands, to more frequent but less pretentious 
satires in periodicals, such as A. L. Crockett's widely read article. 
Lollipops versus Learning and Irene C. Kuhn's Your Child Is Their 
Target, the schools are the target of the critics. The screen, the 
radio, the theater, and the public platform, as well as the press, are 
media for the complaints of critics of the schools. 

These criticisms cover the whole field of education. Many are 
contradictory: some insist that our schools are too academic and 
too far removed from the everyday problems of life; others stoutly 
maintain that our schools have not focused attention upon the time- 
honored fundamentals, have become lost in emphasis on trivialities, 
and have not maintained high enough standards. Some supporters 
of vocational education insist that the secondary school is devoting 
too little time to trade training that prepares the student to cam 
a living. Another group deplores an overemphasis upon narrow 
“bread-and-butter” education to the gross neglect, in their eyes, of 
the need for general education for citizenship. 

Students in teacher training classes have assembled and roughly 
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classified the criticisms listed in the following pages as represents- • 
tive of some of the most common criticisms of the school 1 

Nature of criticisms 

Criticisms of the curriculum. There is a lack of emphasis upon trade 
and vocational training. 

The work of the school is not sufficiently related to contemporary 
life. 

The schools should teach the time-honored subjects and not try 
to dabble in current political-economic-social issues. 

Secondary schools do not emphasize an understanding of aes- 
thetics sufficiently. 

The high school gives inadequate preparation for students going 
on to college. 

Small schools place too much emphasis on college preparatory 
courses. 

High schools have too many frills and useless courses, and too 
many impractical subjects. 

There is an inadequate choice of subjects in most high schools. 
The high school offers too few how-to-study courses. 

"Not enough "critical thinking” is required in high schooL 
Too little emphasis is placed upon creative thinking and expres- 
sion. 

The opportunities in small high schools for specialized fields such 
as music and art are inadequate. 

All students are required to do the same amount of work. 

The curriculum of the high school is influenced too much by 
pressure groups. 

Examinations do not test what they are supposed to test. 

There is an overemphasis upon speed in high schooL 
Schools fail to care for failing students properly. 

There is too little attention given to health in the high schooL 

* It has been the practice of the writer to begin his class in die principles of 
secondary education by suggesting that the students try to collect all the crit- 
icisms they have heard, hate read, or have made themselves. It has been found 
salutary to have students face frankly the many criticisms horied at education 
while they are at the threshold of their professional education. The attempt to 
determine the validity of the criticisms has become both the springboard and 
the mainspring of the course. 
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The schools use too many outmoded textbooks. 

History courses have been limited to detail rather than to gen- 
eralizations, causations, and relationships. 

Schools do not develop leadership abilities. 

There is too little individualization of materials and method. 
There is little sex education and preparation for marriage. 
Teachers. There arc too many poorly trained teachers. 

Too many teachers use antiquated methods. 

Teachers stay in one place too long. 

There is too much mobility on the part of teachers. 

Too many ancient teachers are in the profession. 

There arc too many young teachers in the profession. 

There are many teachers with physical disabilities— deafness, poor 
vision, extreme nervousness, ill health. 

Teachers place too much emphasis upon grades. 

There is a lack of uniformity in grades and standards set by 
different teachers. 

Teachers are socially and emotionally maladjusted. 

Teachers do not give enough attention to community and home 
environment of students. 

Too many teachers are not professionally minded. 

Teachers tend to fossilize on the job. 

Teachers take too little part in community affairs. 

Teachers’ sahries are too high. 

Teachers’ salaries are too low. 

Teachers are often unsympathetic to extracurricular activities. 
Too many women and too few men teachers are in high schools. 
Teacher-pupil relations. Too many teachers do not understand the 
students. 

Many teachers play favorites. 

Democracy is not allowed to function in the classroom. 

Teachers often show no personal interest in students. 

Teacher and pupil relations arc often antagonistic. 

Teachers often hold grudges against students. 

Teachers are not fair in disciplining students. 

Teachers are too sarcastic with students. 

Teachers tend to treat students like children. 
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Organization and administration. Students hive too little choice in 
selecting courses. 

The administration is ton autocratic in its attitudes and methods. 
There is little opportunity for student participation in school 
planning and government. 

The average school has an inadequate guidance program. 
Overcrowding of classes is common. 

High school students are dominated hy the faculty. 

Students are Rot allowed to express themselves freely itt the 
school paper. 

The teachers arc overworked. 

The teachers are not allowed time to see srudents out of class. 
The grading system is outmoded. 

Athletics arc overemphasized. 

School procedures rend to encourage dishonesty. 

Students arc given too much freedom and not enough old- 
fashioned discipline. 

Student activities are not properly supervised. 

There is a lack of coordination between the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

We have too many small schools. 

Schools are inadequately staffcd/ovcrsta/led. 

Too often there is a lack of cooperation between departments in 
the school. 

Buildings end equipment. In most schools the school buildings are 
inadequate and improperly planned for desirable modem educa- 
tional programs. 

Inadequate library facilities predominate. 

Luncheon facilities are generally inadequate. 

The quality and quantity of equipment in classrooms, shops, 
laboratories, and playgrounds handicap good education. 

Schools has e little up-to-date audio-visual equipment 
School buildings often have unhygienic sanitation, lighting, venti- 
lation, and heating. 

Corrmnmity and state. The teacher's personal life is subject to too 
much community supervision. 

Our school board system provides very poor leadership for the 
schools. 

Schools suffer from too much/too little parental contact. 
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School funds are inadequate and unequally distributed. 

Too much money is being spent on our schools. 

There is too much/too little state control over schools. 

America should not attempt to provide free secondary education. 

This list of criticisms assembled by progressive teachers suggests 
the range and nature of the adverse and conflicting comment leveled 
at the school. These criticisms, although formidable in extent, are 
neither complete nor inclusive. They can readily be grouped in a 
few major categories. 

i. The function and purposes of the secondary school. 

а. The adequacy of the curriculum offerings. 

3. The competency of the teaching staff. 

4. The emphasis given in the school program. 

j. Pupil-teacher-administra»or relationships. 

б. School-community relationships. 

7. Administrative problems of the school. 

8. Organizational problems of the school. 

9. Financial problems. 

10. Local-state administrative relationships. 

It is interesting to compare this extended contemporary list with 
a summary of the major criticisms current around 1920: 

1. The course of study is almost exclusively academic. 

2. Many of the pupils, particularly boys, are sent from the school as 
failures "who either could not or would not apply themselves to a 
curriculum consisting mainly of memorizing textbooks." 

3. The curriculum has failed to enlist the interest of motor minded 
pupils because its relation to their lives is uncertain and remote. 

4. Stress is laid on individualistic development, not on training for so- 
cial betterment. 

j. Student mortality is excessive and inexcusable. 

6. Students who spend only a year or two in the school often have no 
super! or it)’ in efficiency in the practical affairs of life over die 
grammar school graduate. 

7. The boy who enters practical life after completing the high school 
course finds that his four years have given him little that is useful. 

8. The culture acquired in high school is too often a haze which 
evaporates in thin air. 

9. Almost all the high school graduate really has is a residuum of 
mental discipline which, at its best, functions in a habitual per- 
risrrawr. 
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io. Habits detrimental to both culture and discipline are often formed, 
n. The boy who goes to college seems to be the only one that the 
course of study really helps, and it is questionable whether cither 
he or the community profits by the expensive gift bestowed upon 
him. 

ia. If the service of the school to the boys is vague and uncertain, its 
practical value for most girls approaches absolute zero, 
i j. Ideals of “gening by” dominate in altogether too many schools. 
14. Snobbery in the schools has become a common trait. 1 
The stranger to our American school system might well be dis- 
mayed by all these complaints against the secondary school. The 
prospective teacher who has so recently emerged from the pomls 
of this school can appreciate the nature of these criticisms better. 
There are, however, significant differences in these two lists which 
should not escape the student. 

Our main concern with these criticisms is to determine their 
source, their merits, and what can and should be done to remove 
the causes that give rise to them. 

Who are the critics? 

Parents. Among the most consistent, but most friendly, critics of 
the school must be listed the parents of the students. Two standards 
in particular govern the nature of the parental criticism of the school. 
The first is derived from the ambition of the typical parent that 
his child have the best possible educational advantages. The second 
is the measure of similarity between the program the school is offer- 
ing the child and what was available to the parents, or what the 
parents think was available, in their day; unfortunately, it is a gen- 
eral tendency for adults to idealize the education they experienced. 

Worshipers of tradition. This group finds its principal values in 
the past. Since they believe that wisdom resides largely in the old, 
the education of an older generation is considered superior to that 
of the present Critics from this group are continually lamenting the 

*C. O. Davis, Oar Evolving High School Curriculum. Yonkers: World Book 
Company, 1927. pp. 49-50. This is 1 summarization of the criticisms discussed in 
Chapter I of \V. D. Lewis, Democracy ’t High School. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1914. 
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shortcomings of modern education. As contemporary' education de- 
pans farther from the traditional pattern, the volume and range of 
criticism increase. With genuine alarm these worshipers of tradition 
view what is to them the tendency to substitute the untried and 
the ephemeral for the real substance of an education. They do not 
accept as applicable to education the truth of the poet’s injunction 
“Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- rusted key.” 

Partisan: of higher education. Historically the secondary school 
has been considered a feeder for the college or university. Naturally 
the colleges and universities have watched jealously any departure 
of the secondary' school from the one task of preparing youth for 
successful admission to these institutions. As the secondary' school 
serves an ever-increasing proportion of our American youth and, 
as a result, broadens its program to serve wider interests, the higher 
institutions of learning have become more voluble about the rela- 
tionship of the secondary school to the colleges. These institutions 
have been anxious that the secondary school keep the curriculum 
adjusted to their entrance requirements, and are almost equally con- 
cerned that the methods and spirit of the school approximate those 
of the colleges and universities. 

Employers. Many criticisms of the secondary school come from 
employers who have experienced difficulty with youths employed 
as clerks, as stenographers, and in similar casks. These employers 
arc especially' critical of the inability' of these y r ouths to spell cor- 
rectly and to do simple arithmetic properly'. They charge further 
that all too many youths who seek employment take no pride in 
accuracy or neatness of work and tend to be careless and indifferent 
to responsibility. These and other avowed shortcomings of youth 
in the business world are laid ac the door of the modem secondary 
school. 

Vested interests. This segment of the critics consists of those who 
have “axes to grind" at the expense of the schools. One group has 
selfish interests which it wants the schools to promote. It may be 
that the members of this group have textbooks, materials, or equip- 
ment they want the schools to use, or ideas to be adopted which 
will be of personal benefit to the promoters. The other group is 
critical of the activities of the school that thwart its selfish interests. 
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Taxpayers. In almost every community there are those who feel 
the cost of education is burdensome. The school represents the 
largest single item on the local tax bill. In some communities it 
amounts to <So to 80 per cent, or even more, of the local tax. The 
major crescendo of public criticism on the cost of the schools, how- 
ever, usually emanates from Tax Leagues and Realty Boards, or- 
ganisations that represent the very large taxpayers or business 
interests of the community. The secondary school has been the 
favorite target of this group. 

Doctrinaires. This group represents the “special pleaders.” They 
usually have no ulterior motives but have deep convictions that 
certain ideologies should be promoted by the school. Sometimes 
the criticisms are directed at what is taught in the schools, but 
more often the schools are criticized for their omissions. Among 
some of the more persistent of these ideological criticisms are 
those centering upon the absence of or underemphasis on some 
sort of patriotism, economic-political theories, certain notions of 
health, or religious instruction. 

Youth in school. Not the least prominent of the critics, in either 
volume or effectiveness, arc the youths who are in or have just 
emerged from the secondary school. Their reactions for and against 
arc significant for several reasons: their judgments, derived from 
personal experiences and observations, are often keenly discerning. 
It is natural for the judgments of students about the school, its pro- 
gram, its staff, or its effectiveness to be accepted by parents, and to 
a lesser extent by the community. It should not be forgotten that 
whether they are mic or false, these judgments influence tremen- 
dously the artitudes of the students as adults toward the school. 
Intelligent laymen and educators. To characterize a large section 
of the criticisms as the product of intelligent laymen and educators 
is to imply that many criticisms are the expressions of a body of 
citizens u hose comments, whether honest or influenced by personal 
interest, arc not the result of careful, judicious thinking. Certainly, 
all agree that criticisms per se do not have equal merit. The criti- 
cisms of the wide-awake, civic-minded citizens and educational 
leaders xiho have given most serious thought to educational prob- 
lems ate about as numerous as those from the less qualified. These 
criticisms should carry most weight and be considered as the most 
valid. 
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How valid are these criticisms? 

In deriding how representative these criticisms are and how much 
they reflect the opinions of special groups, we are aided somewhat 
by our classification of their sources. Ir is relatively easy to pick 
out the major items that reflect the views of special groups. A few 
examples should stimulate the reader to examine carefully all criti- 
cisms with which he comes in contact to determine then representa- 
tive character. 

The criticism, “The high school gives inadequate preparation for 
those going on to college,” conies from the limited group of those 
interested in college education. It is estimated that approximately 
twenty-five per cent of our youth go to college. It is not likely a 
large proportion of cither the college-bound students or their par- 
ents would raise this issue. On the other hand, the criticism, "The 
small high school places too much emphasis upon college prepara- 
tory courses,” probably represents a large group of critics. Tradi- 
tionally the high school has prepared American youth for college. 
The struggle to make the school reflect the needs of the large mass 
of youth not going to college has been a continuous and major one 
for almost two centuries. 

Another criticism. “Free public secondary education should not 
be offered to American youth,” obviously conics from a small group 
that opposes this unique American practice on the ground of unjus- 
tifiable expense. Those large taxpayers who find ir more economical 
to pay tuition for a few years to send their children to secondary 
school rather than to pay a larger, continuous tax for all children 
are the most probable critics of free secondary education for all. 
The rank-and-file citizen who aspires to every educational advan- 
tage for his children will naturally clamor for more rather than less 
free secondary education. 

How significant are these criticisms? 

To what extent can we identify criticisms as representative of 
the attitudes of the general public— public-spirited and educationally 
informed-as against patently selfish special interest groups? Al- 
though this should be a general principle to guide our judgments, it 
cannot be accepted without qualification. Very often the best friends 
of a cause develop so-called “blind spots”— they do nor see all the 
picture. Often we can learn much from our unfriendly critics. 
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From our background of experiences with the school and its 
program we can pass readily enough on some criticisms. Other ob- 
jections will require the answer to many so-called “previous ques- 
tions” before a sure answer can be given. It would be a stimulating 
exercise to try to single out all the criticisms that we could accept 
as definitely revealing a weakness in our present secondary schooL 
It would sharpen our thinking also if we were to identify the prob- 
lems for which we do not, at this stage in our experience, have suf- 
ficient data to assure accurate judgment- We must consider many 
aspects of education before wc can reach a final decision on the 
merits of many of the criticisms listed. 

Few would assume that problems and issues in secondary educa- 
tion do not exist Where criticisms tend to contradict each other, 
one may suspect an issue involving educational policy or even a 
basic one of educational philosophy. The criticisms that our second- 
ary schools do not properly prepare youth for college and that too 
much attention is given to college preparatory courses suggest a 
probable issue. The implication is that the two criticisms represent 
divergent points of view on the purpose and function of secondary 
education in America. Certainly the acceptance or rejection of either 
criticism must be based upon a primary consideration of what 
should be the purposes and functions of public secondary education 
in a democratic society. 

The critical assertion that “free public secondary education 
should not be offered to American youth” states a fundamental 
issue. Most of us have become so accustomed to the tuition-free 
public secondary school that it does not seem possible that it could 
be an issue. Even though the criticism represents a small minority 
of the public, it challenges a practice based upon an opposing con- 
ception of the purpose and function of secondary' education in 
America. This criticism is used here as an example of a type, because 
most readers would cast it aside on the assumption that the practice 
of providing free secondary education was a settled policy of the 
American people. To all intents and purposes the issue, a burning 
one over a century’ ago, has been settled as a policy of this country. 
The settlement of the legal aspects of the question with the famous 
Kalamazoo Case in 1874, which gave the community the right to 
tax itself for the support of free public secondary education, seemed 
definitive. Tet a minority group was powerful enough during the 
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stress of the depression period of the early 1930*5 to have a State 
Chamber of Commerce go on record against the continuance of 
free public secondary education. Even within this decade the press 
reported that a state governor, in a public address, asserted his op- 
position to free public secondary education. 

Again, a criticism may represent simply the presence of a problem 
for which no real issue exists. The criticism that ‘‘many teachers 
play favorites in school" presents a problem to the school but not 
an issue. All agree that favoritism has no place in the school or class- 
room. It is simply a problem of correcting the difficulty. On the 
other hand, the criticism that “teachers are poorly prepared to 
teach” may or may not present an issue. It is not an issue if all are 
agreed on the nature of the poor preparation of the teachers and on 
the genera! methods by which the shortcomings in their preparation 
may be corrected. A real issue is raised, however, when there is dis- 
agreement on the nature of the poor preparation of teachers and 
the proposed remedies. Different schools of educational thought 
have widely divergent notions of the nature of the weaknesses to be 
found in teacher preparation and even greater differences in their 
ideas of what should be done about them. 

What should be done about these criticisms? 

It may be well for the prospective teacher to examine carefully 
all criticisms that may come to his attention. Such examination will 
pay dividends in broad understanding of our secondary school, in 
its purposes, functions, and problems, and its significance in our 
American democratic society. As has been shown, some criticisms 
imply vital issues of policy or educational philosophy and others 
are just sporadic efforts of small groups to resurrect issues long since 
settled. A rigorous study of the issues could be one of the most 
fruitful means of giving to the new teacher a thorough insight into 
the nature of the secondary school and his professional task in it. 

For the veteran as well as for the neophyte in education it is well 
to treat all criticisms of rhe school with respect. A frequent exam- 
ination of current criticisms will tend to keep us conscious of the 
raison d’etre of our schools. It will also make us sensitive to emerg- 
ing faults in our professional activities. It should not be forgotten 
that, in an evolving society, frequent re-examination of our program 
is desirable, is 3 sign of internal health, and is an absoiuce necessity 
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if we are to serve the needs of youth and our democracy most 
effectively. 

Questions and Problems 

i. Read twenty to thirty' magazine articles that arc critical of our public 
schools, with particular attention given to the American secondary 
school. Analyze and list the different kinds of criticisms offered. 

x. What evidence can you find that criticisms tend to cancel each other 
out by being diametrically opposed to each other? 

j. Does or docs not the critic reveal a bias that may throw doubt upon 
the validity of the criticism he offers? 

4. Through the use of a panel or class discussion try to determine which 
criticisms are: (l) probably without foundation; (2) probably true 
and justified! (j) probably true, atchough circumstances prevent 
ready' remedy; (4) based on data that are either not available or not 
sufficient to justify a judgment of the merits of the criticism. 

j. What additions can the class make to the list of criticisms of the 
secondary school given in this chapter? 

6. What notable differences can you detect between the list of modem 
criticisms and the list presented approximately half a century earlier 
by Davis 5 How do you account for these differences 5 

7. (An individual or class project.) Which of the criticisms offered in 
the list given by the author may be regarded as invalid 5 Why? 

8. Using the list of criticisms formulated in problem 1, try- to determine 
what current issues or problems in education are revealed. 

9. How can the prospective teacher make use of current criticisms of 
the secondary school 5 How can the teacher in a regular teaching 
situation make use of such criticism? 

10. Make a list of the major critics of the schools, and have individual 
Students report on the critics and the groups they represent. What 
motives seem to dominate their activities? 
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groups, educated and technically or professionally trained but poor 
and destitute individuals, and children and youth. Later, the intro- 
duction of slavery accentuated the class-consciousness of the 
colonists. 

The religious and aristocratic background of these Anglican col- 
onists plus the environment of plantation life left these early colonist 
leaders with no consuming zeal for education except for the priv- 
ileged group. The bitter opposition to any energetic scheme of 
education for the masses of the Southern colonies is typified by the 
hatred and fear of education for the common man expressed by 
William Berkeley, the royal Governor of Virginia. In his famous 
answer to the authorities in England in 1671 who sought to learn 
what was being done educationally in Virginia, he declared: 

The same course that is taken in England our of towns; every man 
according to his ability instructing his children. . . . But, 1 thank God, 
there are no free schools nor priming, and I hope we shall not have these 
hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and 
sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, and libels against 
the best government. God keep us from both ! 1 

Virginia and the Southern colonies represented the laissez-faire 
attitude toward education in America that it has taken so long to 
overcome. These colonies were not alone in their attitude; they 
clearly exemplified the educational and social outlook of the Angli- 
can church. The influence of the Church of England was felt far- 
ther north in the educational activities particularly of New York 
and Maryland. As a result, the apprentice style of education typified 
the practical emphasis on education for the masses in these colonies. 
The same attitude, in a modified degree, was shown toward second- 
ary education for the aristocratic classes. The tutorial type of educa- 
tion was as popular as the establishment of Latin grammar schools 
for boys of the more farored classes. 

The middle colonies, of which Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
the best representatives, were settled by different religious groups, 
most of whom believed firmly in education. Quakers, German and 
Swedish Lutherans, Dutch Calvinists, Scotch Presbyterians, and 
English Baptists and Methodists were among the principal Protes- 

1 William tV. Henning, Lout and Stirutet of VirgrUM, VoL 1. Richmond, 
Virginia: Sunorl Peasants, Jr, i66o-lC8i, p. J17. 
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tant groups who settled this region- Tire Catholics had a small 
settlement in Maryland. The Protestant sects brought with them 
the conviction that everyone needed to read the Riblc as a basis of 
nurturing his personal religious development. The presence of so 
many sectarian groups of divergent and positive religious convic- 
tions made anything like a state system of education impractical. 
Education, in consequence, became the responsibility of the several 
church groups. Out of this situation has come the legacy of paro- 
chialism as opposed to a state system in American education. The 
emphasis upon political freedom coupled with religious freedom 
was strong among these groups who had sought asylum in America 
from their persecutions in European countries. All this tended to 
make these people cautious of any schemes of education that seemed 
to threaten their cherished freedom. As a result, the maintenance of 
schools was burdensome for local communities, and, in time, interest 
waned in the midst of the rigors of early colonial life. The result 
was that the middle colonies tended to support the laissez-faire atti- 
tude of the South toward education although for a different set of 
reasons. 

The English Calvinist Puritans were predominant in New Eng- 
land. They came to America in search of both political and religious 
freedom. Religious freedom was their most absorbing interest. Be- 
cause they made up the overwhelming majority of the population 
of New England and were most aggressive in furthering their po- 
litical and religious ideas, they have made the greater contribution 
to the development of education in America. Foremost among their 
contributions was an uncompromising belief in the primacy of 
education. They alone of the colonial groups gave explicit recogni- 
tion to die responsibility of the st 3 te for the support and control of 
education. They advanced with clarity the principle that the state 
had an obligation to provide all children and youtlis free educational 
opportunity through the secondary school. To this they added the 
companion principle that the state had the right to require children 
to take advantage of the educational opportunities provided them 
by the state. These principles were inherent in the Massachusetts 
Laws of 1642 and 1647. Thus, to New England, we acknowledge 
our debt for those fundamental principles which have become the 
foundation stones of the present American system of tax-supported, 
free, public elementary and secondary education. 
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What was early colonial secondary education like? 

At least three types of education for adolescents were found in 
early colonial times. The most extensively practiced of these was 
that known as apprenticeship mining. Throughout the colonies 
during the seventeenth century it was the custom for boys and girls 
of homes of modest means or less to be bound out to some m£ter 
for a period Of years to learn a vocation. Where parents were fi- 
rumeully able to support their children and to provide fotmal 
schooling for them, the children were exempt from the requirements 
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voluntarily signed when he was twelve required that he serve until 
he was twenty-one years of age. The last year of service he was to 
receive regular journeyman’s wages.* The terms of some indentures 
on record reveal that occasionally parents of the apprenticed youth 
were reimbursed by the master for the labor advantages the appren- 
tice brought with his indenture. 

The laws and practices governing apprenticeship training among 
the colonics were not uniform although they were, in general, quire 
similar. Their similarities grew out of the common heritage of the 
early colonists. The apprenticeship system had been in existence in 
Europe for many generations as an accepted method of trade and 
vocational education. For almost a century before the first settle- 
ments in America, England had, through the Statute of Artificers in 
>5<5t, provided national and uniform legislation to govern the prac- 
tice of apprenticeship training. 

The differences in practices among the colonics stemmed in part 
from the European home background of the colonists, the narure 
and purposes of the various colonial groups, and the general climatic 
and jiving environment provided by different sections of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The Southern colonies with Urge plantations, such as 
Virginia, made the establishment of schools for youth difficult. De- 
sides, the people who sealed this portion of America were not pos- 
sessed of strong convictions that education for the masses was 
necessary or even desirable. Here the apprentice type of education 
became the principal form of educational opportunity open to most 
laborers. 

The New England settlers, on the contrary, had a deep convic- 
tion of the si orrh of education. Their belief in the importance of 
being able to read and understand the Bible as a means of personal 
religious guidance gave incentive to the establishment of schools. 
The superior educational background of these immigrants who 
came to America for religious and political freedom gave addi- 
tional impetus to education. The rugged nature of the country', 
which made settlement in communities necessary and simplified the 
problem of education in large groups, possibly encouraged the es- 

* For an interesting sidelight on the apprenticeship system read Franklin’s ac- 

count of hit experiences. Cad Van Dorm, Benjamin Fronblirfs Autobiograph- 
ical Writing/. New York: The Viking Press, 19^5. 
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tablishment of schools to supplement apprentice education. Even so, 
apprentice education flourished from the beginning in New Eng- 
land. The Massachusetts Law of 1642 was inspired largely by “the 
great neglect in many parents and masters in training up their chil- 
dren in learning and labor and other employments which may be 
profitable to the commonwealth.” The law directed the apprenticing 
of “the children of such as they (the commonwealth] shall find not 
to be able and fit to employ and bring them up.” 

In New England and the middle colonies, where the early immi- 
grants tended to group in towns or large settlements, the people 
tended to depend less and less upon apprenticeship training to pro- 
vide education. Evening schools were frequently set up to teach 
reading, writing, and religion to apprentices. Greater dependence 
was placed upon day schools for children’s training in the three R’s, 
and apprentice training emphasized the vocational aspect. 

Another form of education popular in the colonial period was 
tutorial instruction. This was particularly prevalent in Virginia and 
in the Southern colonies among the plantation owners and the 
well-to-do. It was available to both children and young people. Ap- 
prentice training in the South was largely restricted to the poor or 
lower classes; those of financial means, the so-called upper class, em- 
ployed tutors. It was customary for the upper classes of the South to 
be prepared for college by tutors, although there were some schools 
in the South that prepared young men to enter college. 

The most famous of the forms of secondary education available 
in the early colonial period was the Latin grammar school. It flour- 
ished particularly in New England. Grizzell gives a list of more than 
40 Latin grammar schools that had been founded prior to t7O0 
throughout New England* Approximately half of these were to be 
found in Massachusetts. Latin grammar schools were to be found 
also in the middle and Southern colonies with the exception of 
Georgia. 4 Since education was a subject of the first importance in 
New England and regarded in the South with much less veneration, 
it is not surprising to find the Larin grammar schools much less 
frequent in the South. 

* Emit D. Origin cmJ D ntloptnem of ike High School in Nrw Eng- 

LmJ Before itff. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 7-8, 

* Paul Monrbt, founding of the American Public School Syurm. Vol J. 
New York: Tbje Macmillan Company, 1930, p, 153. 
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What was the significance of Uic “Old Del 11 tier” Law 

of 1G-17? 

The spectacular development of education in New England, par- 
ticularly the popular growth of the Latin grammar school, tits not 
accidental. It reflected the enthusiasm of the people for education 
as dramatized in the now well-known Massachusetts laws of 1642 
and 1647. The Act of 164s simply took cognizance of the laxity 
that existed among parents and masters of apprentices in teaching 
children and youths under them the rudiments of learning and 
proper trade competence, as well as “to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of the country." The 
officials of the towns were directed systematically to check the 
effectiveness with which parents and masters discharged their edu- 
cational obligations. Penalties were to be imposed where neglect 
was found. The courts, in turn, were responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law by the local town officials. This Law of 1641 is 
notable in that it is the first time among English-speaking peoples 
thar such a governmental body had ever required universal educa- 
tion of its children. 

The law proved lurd to enforce. Supervision of the quality of 
education offered in widely scattered homes was laborious and dif- 
ficult. The educational results were unsatisfactory. 

Five years later the General Court of Massachusetts passed the 
now justly famous Law of 1647, known as the “Old Deludcr” law. 
The preamble presents clearly the basic values of education in the 
minds of the Puritans, values that gave rise to the drastic provisions 
of this law, which created an educational system in the New World 
never before paralleled in history. In a real sense this law, with the 
Act of 1642, laid the basis for our present public school system. The 
Law of 2647 reads; 

It being one chief point of that old deludcr, Satan, to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, by keeping them In 
an unknown tongue, so in these latter times by persuading from the use 
of tongues, that so at last the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint seeming deceivers, that learn- 
ing may not be buried in the graves of our fathers in the church and 
commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors,— 

It is therefore ordered, that every township in this jurisdiction, after 
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the Lord hath increased them to the number of 50 householders, shall 
then forthwith appoint one within their town to teach ail such children 
as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be paid either 
by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen- 
eral, by way of supply, as the major part of those that order the pru- 
dentials of tile town shall appoint; provided, those that send their children 
be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them taught 
for in other towns; and it is farther ordered, that where any town shall 
increase to the number of too families or householders, they shall ser up 
a grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct youth so far 
as they may be fitted for the University, provided, rhat if any town neg- 
lect the performance hereof above one year, that every such town shad 
pay j pounds to the next school till they shall perform this order. 

Here the state of Massachusetts set up our first system of public 
elementary and secondary schools. For our purposes interest cen- 
ters on those aspects of the law which made secondary schools a 
recognized public responsibility, and differentiated from an equally 
recognized system of elementary schools. Elementary education had 
as its primary function, under this law, teaching all children to read 
and write. The secondary school (grammar school) had the distinct 
responsibility of preparing all who wished for entrance to the Uni- 
versity. 

The influence of the Law of 1647 spread beyond the original 
borders of Massachusetts to embrace almost all of New England. It 
may be well to note that, at the time of the passage of the Law of 
1647, Maine and New Hampshire were a part of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Even when New Hampshire separated from Mas- 
sachusetts, it retained the Law of 1647. In 1711 New Hampshire 
strengthened the former act by placing the penalty for nonobserv- 
ancc of the school law upon the selectmen of the town personally. 
Connecticut, in 1650, adopted the Law of 1647 as a part of her legal 
code and even strengthened it. The Plymouth colony in 1671 prac- 
tically adopted the Law of 164a and in 1677 established the Latin 
grammar schools in the colony. 

Since the only type of grammar school with which the New 
Englanders were familiar was the Latin grammar school, it is obvious 
the Law had the furtherance of this school in mind. The prevalence 
of the Latin grammar school in Massachusetts and in the rest of 
New England during the last half of the seventeenth century leaves 
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no doubt that the Law of l&j 7 had reference to the then existing 
1/Jtin grammar school. 

Wliat was the Latin grammar school? 

In April, 1935 the Boston Public Latin School celebrated its 300th 
anniversary. It claims to be, and is generally conceded to he, the 
oldest free public secondary school in existence in the United States. 
It traces its history back to the establishment of the Boston Latin 
Grammar School five yean after the settlement of Boston. An entry 
in the records of the rown meeting of Boston in April, 1635 indi- 
cates that the citizens “upon public notice” voted “that our brother 
Philemon Pormont shall be entreated to become schoolmaster for 
the teaching and nurturing of children with us.” 

Whether this action led to the conduct of a Latin grammar school 
in Boston immediately or in the year following, as some historians 
maintain, is not of primary importance for us. We do know we are 
at the beginning of the Latin grammar school movement in the 
colonies, and that this school \va< recognized as one of the best of 
its day. It therefore set the style for the many that came into exist- 
ence within the next score or more of years. 

Unfortunately we do not have a record of a complete outline of 
the curriculum of the early Latin grammar school. By indirection wc 
have many dues to the nature of the curriculum of the school. It is 
clear from early records that the purpose of establishing Latin gram- 
mar schools was to prepare boys for college. This is specifically 
mentioned in the Massachusetts Law of 1647. The entrance require- 
ments of Harvard University as given for the year 1643 are stated 
as follows: 

When any Sc hollar is able to understand Tully, or such like classical! 
Latine Author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse and 
Prose, mo tit aitmt Aforte; and decline perfectly the Paradigm’s of 
Nounes and Verbes in the Greet tongue. Let him then and not before 
be capable of admission into the Colledge. 4 

Much the same entrance requirements were stipulated for Yale 
University. As a matter of fact, before 1800, Latin, Greek, and 
arithmetic were the only subjects required for admission to the 

* “New England’* First Truics," Massachusetts Histories! Collections, (7171, I, 

p. *4*. 
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leadin'* colleges of America. Arithmetic had a long struggle to gain 
a place beside Latin and Greek as a prerequisite requirement for 
college admission. The purpose given for die Hopkins Grammar 
School of New Haven in 1684 suggests the major curriculum em- 
phasis of that school: 

The Erection of the said Schools being principally for the Instruction 
of hopeful youth in the Latin tongue, and other learned Languages so 
far as to prepare such youths for the colledge, and publique service of 
the country in church, and commonwealth.* 

There are only fragmentary references to the early curriculum 
of the Boston Larin Grammar School. The earliest complete cur- 
riculum is recorded for the year 1789. However, historians are 
agreed thar it was nor greatly unlike the curriculum of 1635 because 
the curriculum of the Boston Public Larin School remained some- 
what static before 1789. Further, it compares favorably with the 
curriculum of similar schools in England at rite beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Boston Larin School in 1789 was reduced 
from a seven-year school to four years. The four-year curriculum 
is outlined below: 

tst class: Cheever's Accidence 

Corderiu's Cdloquiet— Latin and English 
Nomenclator 

Aesop’s Fables— Latin and English 
Ward's Latin Grammar, or Eurropius 
rnd class: Clarke’s Introduction— Latin and English 
Ward's Latin Grammar 
Eutropius continued 

Selectje e Veteri Teirjmento Hittorije, or 
Casrilio's Dialogues 

The making of Latin, from Garret son’s Exercises 
jrd class: Caesar’s Ctntrmentxriei 

Tully's Epistles, or Offices 
Ovid's Metamorphoses 
Virgil 

Greek Grammar 

The malting of Latin, from King's 
History of the Heathen Gods 

* Henry Barnard, “History of the Common Schools in Connecticut,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Education, IV, p. 710. Hartford F. C. Brownell, 1858. 
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4th class: Virgil continued— Tolly’s Orations 
Greek Testament— Horace 
Homer — Gradus ad Pamasntm 1 

From this it is clear that the Larin grammar school literally ful- 
filled its name. Historians are agreed that the better schools, as 
judged by early colonial standards, consisted principally of Latin 
and Greek with the lions’ share of emphasis given to Latin. It was 
the ideal of most schools to conduce all class conversation in the 
Latin tongue. The typical Latin grammar school curriculum was 
six or seven years in length, as was true of the Boston Public Latin 
School before 1789. When youths were taken into the school at 
such a tender age, particularly in the less favored communities, it 
might be expected that many of the beginners would be deficient 
in reading and writing. Arithmetic was not an accomplishment of 
the early colonial youth. It is said that many students in the uni- 
versity in the seventeenth century knew scarcely enough about 
numbers to find divisions and pages in the books used. In many 
Larin grammar schools some instruction was given in the two R’s 
and occasionally in arithmetic. Toward the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the emphasis upon the classical began to give way to 
the demand for English and for more practical curricular content. 

Two major reasons for the heavy emphasis upon Latin and Greek 
in the curriculum of the early Latin grammar schools were the 
avowed college preparatory purpose of the school and the large 
place given to religion in the life of the early colonial leaders. 
Preparation for the ministry was a prominent reason given for the 
establishment of Harvard, Yale, and other early colonial colleges 
and universities. The religious motive played a large part in die 
educational emphasis of the New Englanders who accepted the 
religious idea of the Reformation that all men should be educated 
to read and interpret the Bible as their rule of life. The Latin gram- 
mar school both prepared for college and emphasized religion. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Latin grammar 
school was a public secondary school open to the children of all the 
citizens of the community. This was a distinctly new feature in 

T Pauline Holmes, A Tercentenary History of the Boston Public Latin 
School, tSff-tf}f. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1933, p. 167. Also 
Alexander J. Inglis, The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts- New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911, pp. 1-3. 
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secondary education at that time. A companion feature was the 
effort to make the Latin grammar school a tuition-free school. This 
goal W3S honored possibly as much in the intent as in the realization. 
It was the intent of the Massachusetts Law of 1*547. The early 
records, however, indicate that often the public funds were sup- 
plemented by the fees assessed the scholars. Nonetheless, the public 
avowal of the state that it had a responsibility to provide secondary 
education at public expense for all children laid the cornerstone for 
the future development of secondary education in America. 

Still another important characteristic of the early Latin grammar 
school was that this early colonial school was for boys only. Col- 
leges did not admit women. The colonial era was a time when the 
education of women was not looked upon as desirable, either in 
America or abroad. The Larin grammar school, therefore, was re- 
stricted to boys. 

Why v:as the Latin grammar school so popular? That the Larin 
grammar school was the popular school of its day is unquestioned. 
There arc many reasons for its popularity: it was the school of 
Larin and Greek, the sacred languages of the religion and learning 
for the Western World; it was the preparatory school for the institu- 
tions of higher learning where men prepared for the ministry or for 
civic leadership. Those who did nor go on to the colleges were 
assumed to be prepared for more intelligent leadership in the local 
affairs of church and communin’. The Puritans were educated and 
devout religionists who looked upon this school, next to the col- 
lege, as the chief bulwark of learning and religion. 

The enthusiasm of early churchmen for the Larin grammar school 
is vividly portrayed in the account by Cotton Mather of a plea by 
John Eliot, "the Apostle to the Indians.” 

A grammar school he would always have, upon the Place, whatever it 
cost him; and he importuned all other Places to have the like. I can't 
forget the Ardour with which I once heard him pray, in a Synod of these 
Churches which met in Boston . . . Lord, for Schools everywhere 
among us! That our Schools may flourish! That every member of this 
Assembly may go home and procure a good School to be encouraged in 
the Town where he lives! That before we die, we may be so happy as 
to sec a good School encouraged in every Plantation of the Country.* 

* Elmer 1 — Btavn, Tie Afalinj of Our Miilk Schools. VotVi Incs- 

mans. Green & Company. Inc, ipoj, p. 41. 
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The high esteem in which the Latin grammar school was held by 
the local community and the state drew to it teachers of high cali- 
ber. This, in turn, served to build its prestige even higher. Men like 
Ezekiel Cheevcr, who gave 70 years to teaching, the last 38 to the 
Boston Latin Grammar School, and Elizah Corlett, who taught for 
at least 50 years as schoolmaster in Cambridge, brought fame and 
attraction to these schools. The early schoolmasters of this sec- 
ondary school were men of learning and influence. In prestige they 
ranked hut slightly below the better clergy of the day. In tact the 
grammar school had many ministers as teachers; Cheever was a 
minister. Of 70 teachers connected with the Dorchester schools in 
the earlier period, 53 graduated from Harvard University and 31, 
or more than half of the schoolmasters, were ordained ministers. 
All of the early schoolmasters of Duxbury, Plymouth colony, were 
ministers. Schoolmastership was a popular stepping-stone to the 
full-time ministry. 

Then, again, the fact that many of the early settlers of the col- 
onies were products of similar schools abroad gave a sease of addi- 
tional importance to the establishment of such schools here. It has 
been pointed out that William Penn attended the Chigwcll Free 
Grammar School of England, Theophilus Eaton and John Daven- 
port attended Coventry Free Grammar School, Roger Williams 
went to Charterhouse, and Edward Hopkins to the Royal Free 
Grammar School.® These are but a few of the men who set the 
standards of the educational life of the New World. There is a 
close similarity between the characteristics of the grammar schools 
these men attended and those of the early Latin grammar schools 
of the colonics. People tend to venerate the institutions of which 
they have been a part. This is all the more probable when people 
find themselves far removed from their old home environment. 

It is only natural that some of the famous men of early colonial 
days who were the product of the local Latin grammar schools 
should bring added prestige and popularity to these schools. The 
Boston Latin Grammar School alone claimed as former students 
such famous Americans as John Hancock. Samuel Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Robert Paine, and William Hooper— all signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Other names on the roster of Boston 


•H-M, p. ji. 
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Latin’s former students are Cotton Mather, James Bowdoin, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles Francis Adams, Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, Edward Everett Hale, Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Everett, and Charles Elior, 10 the latter two famous 
presidents of Harvard University. It is easy to imagine the prestige 
and stability given the Latin grammar school by students such as 
these. 

Whit isere its European antecedents? There can be no doubt of 
the European origins of the Latin grammar school. It is of interest 
to understand more clearly the extent and nature of these origins 
because the Larin grammar school has had a profound influence 
upon the development of our American educational system. The 
persistence of this influence can be understood best in the light of 
the antecedents of this school. 

The European secondary school was primarily a college prepara- 
tory school. For the most part it was open only to the privileged 
classes. As such its curriculum was influenced by the requirements 
of the universities, which placed great stress upon antiquity. 

Two distinct influences are reflected in the curriculum of these 
schools. The first was the Renaissance movement, with its emphasis 
upon the life and literature of Greek and Latin antiquity and the 
study of Hebrew. The emphasis was put upon the study of the 
ancient classics with an effort particularly to achieve the pure Larin 
of such writers as Gccro. 

The second influence was the Protestant Reformation, which 
swept Europe during the sixteenth century and challenged the con- 
ception of religion of the Catholic church. Its leaders insisted that 
men should be free to determine for themselves their rules of con- 
duct and their duties to their God as these were revealed through 
individual study of the scriptures. By placing the responsibility foe 
the determination of personal religious welfare upon the individual 
instead of the church, the Reformation reopened the field of Bib- 
lical scholarship; and the study of the scriptures meant a further 
stressing of the ancient languages. Education, thus, took on new 
importance. 

••Pauline Holmes, Tke Tercentenary of t be Boston Public Latin School, 
Cambridge: Homed Vmvemty Press, /gjj, pp. j-j. 
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The religious reform group known as the Calvinists, with their 
principal center in Geneva, Switzerland, possibly gave fullest ex- 
pression of any group in Europe to the ideas of the Renaissance 
and of the Reformation. The emphasis of the Calvinists upon the 
fundamental equality of all men and the direct personal responsi- 
bility of the individual in matters of religion, combined with their 
acceptance of the more formal aspecrs of the Renaissance stress 
upon the classical learning of antiquity, molded the pattern of Cal- 
vinist educational thinking. This thinking was embodied in the form 
of their secondary schools in Holland, in France, in Scotland, and 
among the Puritans of England. 

Early colonial New England was made up for the most part of 
Puritans. This was particularly true of Massachusetts. We can trace 
the immediate ancestry of the New England Latin grammar school 
to the grammar schools with which the Puritans were familiar in 
England. Some of the differences between the New England pattern 
and its English prototype can be traced to the Calvinistic influences 
of continental Europe. 

A comparison of the curriculum outlined on p. a 8 with the one 
that was in use in Winchester School, England, about 1600, shows 
a remarkable similarity. 

First Form: Disticha of Dionysius Cato 

Exercitato Linguae Latinae (Vives) 

Dialogues and Confabulationcs of Cordcrius 

Second Form: Terence 

Aesop's Fables (in Latin) 

Dialogi Sacri 
Colloquies of Erasmus 

Third Form: Terence 
Sallust 

Selections of Cicero’s Letters (Sturmius) 

Aesop (in Latin) 

Fourth Form: Terence 
Sallust 

Ovids Truth 
Cicero’s De Offiriis 

Greek: Lucian’s Dialogues, Grammar (Clenards) 
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Fifth Form: Justin 

Cicero's Dc Anneitu 
Ovid's Metamorphosei 
Greek: Isocrates, Plutarch 11 

The English curriculum places less emphasis upon the definitely » 
religious type of literature. There is, however, a striking similarity 
between the Larin and Greek sources used. These authorities, such 
as Erasmus and Cordcrius, were exponents of Calvinistic ideas and 
suggest the general influence of continental thinking upon the gram- 
mar schools of England in the 17th century. 

Why did the academy supersede the Latin school? 

The opening of the eighteenth century witnessed the beginning 
of the decline of the Latin grammar school, for many reasons. As 
might be expected, the school maintained its original character in 
New England much longer than in the other colonies. 

The passing of the years brought a change in the character of the 
early colonists. The original immigrants with their natural venera- 
tion for the institutions and customs of their homelands had laid 
down their burdens. The ties that held their parents to the Old 
World had little hold upon the children. They felt a greater Inclina- 
tion and freedom to be critical of existing institutions in the light 
of the fitness of these institutions for the needs of the contemporary 
colonial situation. It was narural that succeeding generations should 
feel less keenly those compelling motives which led their fore- 
fathers to America. Their appraisal of the needs of colonial life 
tended to be more practical, more material, and less idealistic. 

The new immigrants to the colonies at the dose of the seven- 
teenth century felt less the urgency' to seek a home in a new land 
for the single or major purpose of political and religious freedom. 
The chance for material gain in the New’ World possibly had a 
larger place in the motivation of the settlers who came to our shores 
after the early colonists had thoroughly established themselves. 

Then the practical demands of a New World rapidly under- 
going change demanded or at least suggested many modifications 
of older customs and procedures. As the early colonists firmly es- 
tablished themselves and began to push back the frontiers, the 

" Alexander J. Inglis, The Role of the High School m Maiiaekutettt. New 
York: Teacher* College, Columbia University, >911, p. t. 
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custom of settling in compact communities gave way to the estab- 
lishment of homes in the open country. This made attendance at 
religious services in the settlements difficult in the winter. The chil- 
dren and young people found it more difficult to attend school in 
community centers as the pioneering spirit led people farther and 
farther away from the coast towns. This difficulty was faced early 
in the Southern colonies with the development of plantations. In 
New England, where, for example, an early law required house- 
holders to live within a radius of one-half mile of the town church, 
the change came more slowly. Within a generation such laws were 
no longer enforcible. 

The struggle to tame a wilderness and to wrest a living from a 
none too friendly environment as in the Northern colonies, en- 
couraged laxity in both religion and education. Of necessity the 
practical problems of making a living seemed more important than 
the luxury of an education. This was especially true of the Latin 
grammar school kind of education, which did not teach students 
any greater efficiency in performing their farm chores. 

The practical demands of the new world required a more prac- 
tical secondary school training than the Latin classics. Business re- 
quired competency in such subjects as bookkeeping, navigation, 
surveying, commerce, and mathematics. The professional man had 
need of history, geography, logic, public speaking, govemmenr, 
and politics. The knowledge of French on the part of men who 
were engaged in government and commerce was now thought to be 
of more value than Latin. 

A movement that had profound influence upon colonial educa- 
tion was the religious revival that swept over the colonics. This 
revival, known as the Great Awakening, began shortly after the 
turn of the eighteenth century and continued for most of the 
ctntury. It placed great stress upon the emotional nature of reli- 
gion. It emphasized worship and proper social conduct as of greater 
importance than the acceptance of carefully formulated creeds. It 
renewed a waning interest in all education, especially in education 
shove the elementary level. The emphasis upon the importance of 
social conduct and the stress placed upon the common man, or 
equality of men, led to dissatisfaction with the more restrictive 
Latin grammar school. Instead impetus was given to a more demo- 
cratic practical school, which stressed social ideas and a curriculum 
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designed to meet the needs of the time. As Monroe comments with 
reference to the Great Awakening: “The newer religious influences 
favored the building up of a new type of secondary school— the 
academy.” 14 

The evolution of social institutions and instirutional forms of 
education is relatively slow. As people became conscious of the 
restricted nature of the curriculum of the Latin grammar school, 
efforts were made to broaden the scope of its offerings. There is 
evidence that those schools less influenced by traditional environ- 
ments did make cautious changes by adding a few practical subjects 
to the curriculum. The subjects most frequently added under pro- 
test were arithmetic, leading, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
English grammar, and surveying. 

The tenacity of the old to maintain itself was repeated in the 
Latin grammar school. Generally reform was achieved more easily 
by setting up another type of school. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find a new kind of school in operation in New York in 
17*3, which offered much besides the traditional curriculum: 

There is a school in New York, in the Broad Street, near the Exchange 
•where Mr. john Walton, late of Yale Colledge, Tcacheth Reading, 
Writing, Arethmatick, whole Numbers and Fractions, Vulgar and 
Decimal, the Mariners Art, Plain and Mercators Way; Also Geometry, 
•Surveying, the Latin Tongue, and Greek and Hebrew grammtrS, 
Ethicks, Rhctorick, Logiclc, Natural Philosophy and Metaphysicks, all 
or any of them for a Reasonable Price. u 

3 n 173a another school. The English Grammar School, was estab- 
lished in New York. It included in its curriculum such subjects as 
Larin, writing, all branches of mathematics, algebra, geometry, 
geography, navigation, and merchant’s bookkeeping. 1 * 

Dissatisfaction with the Latin grammar school in America was 

‘ 11 Paul Monroe, Founding of the American Public School System, Vol. I, 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, j>. 161. See also Elmer L. Brown, 
The Slaking of Our Middle Schools. New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
y®y< Inc-. «9°J» PP- 85 for »« interesting account of the Great Awakening 
and its influence upon secondary education in America. 

15 R- F. Seybolt. Source Smiles in American Colonial Education: The Private 
School. Bulletin No. 18. Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, 1915, p. 99. 

'•EH wood p. Cubberley, Public Education in the United State t. Revised. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, p. 6}. 
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not without its counterpart in England. The basis of discontent 
with the old was not, however, the same in both countries. There 
was a general discontent on the part of thoughtful men in England 
with the pattern of education offered in the then approved second- 
ary school. Among these men who were challenging English edu- 
cational thought was Daniel De Foe, whose famous Essay Upon 
Projects Benjamin Franklin acknowledged as having had great in- 
fluence in the plan developed for the academy he later established 
in Philadelphia. De Foe had studied in an English Academy in the 
English language such subjects as mathematics, natural philosophy, 
logic, history, geography, and politics as well as French, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, and Greek. John Milton in his Tractate, Of Educa- 
tion, and other writings advocated a more practical type of educa- 
tion than the Latin grammar school offered. He desired “a complete 
and generous education, that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war." Students were to learn about agriculture, 
geography, history, physiology, politics, ethics, navigation, astron- 
omy, mathematics, logic, economics, and other phases of knowledge, 
Unfortunately these subjects were to be mastered through a study 
of the Latin and Greek classics. Others who were stimulating a 
critical examination of traditional education in England were John 
Locke, John Drury, Sir William Petty, and Samuel Hartlib. 
Through Samuel Hartlib and others the educational ideas of the 
great Moravian educator Comcnius were introduced widely in 
England. 

Stimulated by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 in England, which 
attempted to enforce complete conformity to the established church 
in matters of religion and education, those known as Nonconform- 
ists began to set up schools of their own. Before the American 
Revolution more than 30 of these schools, generally called Acad- 
emies, were known to be in existence. One of the most famous of 
these early academies was in charge of the Reverend Charles Mor- 
ton at Newington Green. It was at this school that Daniel De Foe 
had been a student. It was here also that Samuel Wesley, the father 
of John and Charles Wesley, founders of the Methodists, was a 
pupil. According to Wesley this academy possessed a bowling 
green, a fish pond, a laboratory, an air pump, a thermometer, and 
mathematical instruments of all sorts. Because of the continual per- 
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secutions lie suffered in England, Morton emigrated to Massachusetts 

in 1685 to continue his educational influence, 

Benjamin Franklin is recognized as the father of the American 
academy. Through him the influence of the English academy 
movement and those forces in American colonial life which de- 
manded a new type of secondary' education found concrete expres- 
sion. As early as 1743 Franklin had outlined a plan for an academy. 
The purpose of this school was to prepare youth for business and 
“the several offices of civil life.” He proposed the establishment of 
an English school excluding all languages. This school was to have 
six classes. The first-year students were to begin with English gram- 
mar and orthography. In succeeding classes they would study his- 
tory, rhetoric, logic, and moral and natural philosophy, finishing 
with "the reading of the best English authors in the sixth class." 
As a requirement for admission to this English school the student 
must be able to “pronounce and divide the Syllables in Reading and 
to write a legible Hand." Franklin reports in his writings that he 
found many men in sympathy with his plan but that many influ- 
ential and wealthy people were opposed. Under these circumstances 
he gave up the idea temporarily. 

Six years later Franklin was ready to make a compromise pro- 
posal for an academy. In deference to his more conservative friends, 
whose financial support he needed, he now proposed the inclusion 
of the languages in his academy. He then drew up a statement of 
Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. A 
few quotations from the “Proposals" will reveal how far removed 
Franklin’s idea of an academy was from the typical Latin grammar 
school: 

That a House be provided for the Academy, if not in the Town, not 
many miles from it; the Situation high and Dry, and if it may be, not far 
from a River, having a Garden, Orchard, Meadow, and a Field or two. 

That the Home be furnished with a Library (if in the Country, if in 
the Town, the Town Library may serve) with Maps of all Countries, 
Globes, some Mathematical Instruments, an Apparatus for Experiments 
in Natural Philosophy, and for Mechanics; Prints, of all Kinds, Pros- 
pects, Buildings, Machines, etc. 
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AU should be taught to write a fair Hand, and swift, as that is useful 
to All. And with it may be learned something of Drawing by Imitation 
of Prints, and some of the first Principles of Perspective. 

Arithmctick, Accounts, and some of the first principles of Geometry 
and Astronomy. 

The English Language might be taught by Grammar, in which some 
of our best Writers, as Tellotson, Addison, Pope, Algernon, Sidney, 
Cato’s Letters, etc. should be Classicks. . . . 

To form their Stile, they should be put on Writing Letters to each 
other, making Abstracts of what they read; or writing the same Things 
in their own Words-, telling or writing Stories lately read, in their own 
Expressions. 


History will show the wonderful effects of Oratory in governing, 
training and leading great Bodies of Mankind, Armies, Cities, Nations. 
. . . Then they may be made acquainted with the best Models among the 
Antients, their Beauties being particularly pointed out to them. Modem 
Political Oratory being chiefly performed by the Pen and Press, its Ad- 
vantages over che Antients in some Respects are to be shown, as that its 
Effects are more extensive, more lasting, etc. 


While they arc reading Natural History, might not a little Gardening, 
Planting, Grafting, Inoculating, etc., be taught and practiced, and now 
and then Excursions made to the neighboring Plantations of the best 
Fanners, their Methods observ’d and reason’d upon for the Information 
of Youth? . , . 

The History of Commerce, of the Invention of the Arts, Rise of Manu- 
factures, Progress of Trade, Change of its Seats, with rhe Reasons, 
Causes, etc, may also be made interesting to Youth, and will be useful to 
all. And this with the Accounts, in other History of the prodigious Force 
and Effect of Engines and Machines used in War, will naturally intro- 
duce a Desire to be instructed in Mcchanicks, and to be informed of the 
Principles of that Art by which weak Men perform Wonders, Labor is 
sav’d, Manufactures expedited, etc, etc. 15 

Franklin goes on at length in a similar discussion of the use of 
history in promoting both understanding and appreciation of the 

15 T, H. Montgomery, A Hhtory of tke Vrnveriity vf rnnijlvamt, i? 4 y- 
1770. Philadelphia; George W. Jacobs and Company, 1900, pp. 497-500. 
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significance of religion for man, social and political problems, great 
men and great ideas of the past, and the great sweep of human 
progress. History would be associated with a study of Geography, 
Chronology, Ancient Customs, and Morality. In addition, Larin, 
Greet, French, German, and Spanish would be made available to 
those who desired to rate them. No one was to be compelled to 
study languages. 1 * 

The wealthy friends of Franklin appear to have supported this 
new academy project quite generously. An announcement of the 
formal opening of the academy, dated December n, 1750, is of 
interest because of the list of subjects that were to be offered: 

Notice is hereby given That the Trustees of the Academy of Phila- 
delphia, intend (God willing) to open the same on the first Alonday of 
January neat; wherein Youth will be taught the Latin, Greek, English, 
French, and German Languages, together with History, Geography, 
Chronology, Logie, and Rhetoric; also Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants 
Account, Geometry, Algebra, Surveying, Gauging, Navigation, Astron- 
omy, Drawing in Perspective, and other Mathematical Sciences; with 
natural and mechanical Philosophy, etc. agreeable to the Constitutions 
heretofore published, at the rate of Four Pounds pec Annum, and Twenty 
Shillings Entrance . 17 

The modified idea of an academy that Franklin had cherished 
began in January, 1751 as the Academy of Philadelphia. It was or- 
ganized into three schools, the English, the Latin, and the Mathe- 
matical. Each school had a separate master. In 1754 a fourth school 
was organized, the Philosophical, in which logic, rhetoric, and 
moral and natural philosophy were taught to more advanced stu- 
dents. 

The academy movement was slow to take root in spite of the 
general dissatisfaction with the Latin grammar schools. A few 
schools called academies had been established in the middle 2nd 
Southern colonies, but prior to the Revolution it is doubtful if any 
school had been incorporated by the name Academy except the one 
at Philadelphia. 

The earliest academies in New England were the Phillips Acad- 

«/«/. 

11 From the Per msyteama Gazette, January r, 1750-51, 2. Quoted in James 
Mottiera, A History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. Lancaster, PeBsv- 
lylrania: The Science Press Printing Company, 19}}, p. 181. 
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emy, which opened in 1778 at Andover, Massachusetts and was in- 
corporated in 1780, and the Phillips Exeter Academy, chartered in 
1781 by New Hampshire and opened in 1783. The first academy in 
New England was begun in Massachusetts with the founding of the 
Dummer Academy in 1762, but it was not incorporated until 1782. 
The tenacity of the Latin grammar school was due in part to tradi- 
tion and in part to legal mandates. Before 1789 the Massachusetts 
law requiring a Latin grammar school in each town of 100 families 
was enforced. In that year the figure was changed to 100 families. 
In 1790 only 1 13 towns maintained these schools, out of 270 that 
presumably had 200 families. In 1820 only 172 out of 302 presuma- 
bly qualified towns had schools. The law was proving hard to en- 
force. In 1824 a law was passed that practically exempted all but 
seven towns of Massachusetts from the maintenance of Latin gram- 
mar schools. 

In 1797 Massachusetts recognized the academies as a part of its 
public school system and provided grants of public land for their 
support. Vermont quickly followed this lead. From this time for- 
ward the rise of the academy in Massachusetts was comparatively 
rapid. There were 17 incorporated academies in 1800, 36 in 1820, 
68 in 1830, 114 by 1840, and 154 by i860. In New England by 
1830 there were 168 academies in existence, and by 1850 the num- 
ber had increased to 1,007, with almost 1,600 teachers and over 
41,000 pupils. 

A similar growth in the academy was registered throughout the 
other states. A study made in 1796 of the number of academics in 
existence in the thirteen original states lists 50 by name and men- 
tions a number of others. New York had 19 chartered academies 
and Virginia had at least 21 such institutions by 1800. A survey 
made in 1833 by the Secretary of the American Education Society 
reported information from 497 academies from fourteen states. By 
t8yo the Middle Atlantic Stares had 2,635 academies, and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley towns boasted 753. A total of 6,085 academies were 
in existence by 1850 with 12,260 teachers and an enrollment of 
263,096 pupils. 

It was not the more practical curriculum offerings alone that 
made the academy so popular. The Latin grammar school in its 
Very nature was the school of the aristocracy. It was so in England 
and Europe and remained so in America. From the first it was re- 
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stricm-e in Its enrollment, not by any legal design, but by the very 
nature of the heritage of the school. Many of those in charge of 
these schools tended to create an aristocratic atmosphere about the 
school that discouraged those of doubtful social or economic status. 

There was, on the other hand, an atmosphere of democracy 
about the academy. It tried to meet the needs of all. It appealed to 
a much broader clientele. The so-called best families, in the earlier 
period, were drained off to the Larin grammar school- The academy 
was “the people's” school. At the same time it must be remembered 
that these schools were tuition schools largely, whereas the Larin 
grammar schools were partly tax-supported. The ratio of academy 
support by fees as against governmental and endowment aids is 
estimated to have been well over three to one. The estimate in 
reverse might rot be too far away from the ratio of governmental 
support of the Latin grammar schools. The tuition did tend to cut 
off the extreme lower levels of the population, so that the academy 
did not become a completely democratized institution. 

Another feature that added greatly to the general popularity of 
the academy was its cautious willingness to admit girls, although 
not all academies did so. The idea of coeducational secondary 
schools did not gain wide favor until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Old prejudices die hard. Leicester, one of the very 
early academies in Massachusetts, was coeducational. At least one 
other Massachusetts academy was coeducational before 1800. By 
1B60 Virginia had 255 incorporated academies, 69 of which were 
for girls and to of which were coeducational. Pennsylvania by c84Z 
had 103 academies or similar institutions, 37 of which were for 
girls. By 1850, the ednearion of women at the secondary level was 
well under way, although predominantly in academies restricted to 
their sex 

The curriculum of the early academy has been discussed at some 
length- The practical emphasis of the academy gained momentum 
w ith the beginning of the nineteenth century. While the curriculum 
of the Latin grammar school remained narrow and inflexible, the 
curriculum of the academy was limited only by the practical abil- 
ity of the local school to provide subjects. Besides, few if any legal 
restrictions were imposed upon the curriculum offerings of the 
academy for many decades. The. effort to serve all the needs of the 
students who attended encouraged a broad curriculum offering. At 
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the heart of the academy curriculum were the time-honored classi- 
cal subjects because, as the academy gained popularity, it took the 
place of the Latin grammar school as a preparatory school for those 
who expected to enter college. Beyond this, new subjects were 
added constantly to meet a variety of interests and needs. 

New York State, where tradition was less influential, offers a 
good picture of the expanding academy curriculum. Prior to 1817 
more than 20 subjects were offered by the academics of New York. 
Between 1787 and 1870 the regent's reports disclose a total of 149 
different subjects taught in the academies. It is interesting to note 
that of these aj are listed before 1826 and 26 appear after 1840. 
The remaining 100 subjects appear during the fifteen-year period 
1816-1840, and of these 75 were added in the very brief four-year 
period 1826-1829. The offering for 1837 alone totals more than 
60 subjects. 1 ® The big expansion in the curriculum came after 1825. 

An aristocratic Latin grammar school with a limited college pre- 
paratory curriculum could not compete with the academy that 
catered to the practical needs of the average citizen. For at least the 
first 75 years after Franklin saw his dream take form at Philadel- 
phia, the academies looked upon themselves as “finishing schools.” 
Their primary concern was to prepare youth “for life”— that is 
to equip their students to live intelligently as citizens and to acquire 
some competency for the ordinary vocations. Facing such competi- 
tion the Latin grammar schools found their popularity srcadily 
waning. A responsible student of this period has asserted that 
scarcely a Latin grammar school worthy of the name existed at the 
close of the Revolution anywhere in New England. This appears 
to be an overstatement; but there is little doubt that the Latin 
grammar school was rapidly losing its hold upon the people by the 
close of the century. Except for a few schools such as the Boston 
Latin Grammar School, the Latin grammar school shortly after 
1800 surrendered its leadership to the academy. 

Wiy did the high school supersede the Academy? 

Three major factors were influential in the eclipse of the pop- 
ular academy. As Jus been pointed our, the academy, although 

See Paul Monroe. FotmJins of the Americm Public School Syitem, Vol. 

I. New York; The Macmillan Company, >940, p. 407 /or a complete lisr 0/ 
tVieie 60 auVjecn tiogVn in the acaJeirirt oi New "ioric in 1837. 
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more democratic than the Latin grammar school, was still not a 
completely democratic institution- It was supported by endow- 
ments and by tuition, the latter providing its main financial support. 
It will be recalled that Franklin’s Philadelphia Academy charged 
four pounds tuition. 

The New England precedent of tax support in the “Old Deluder” 
Law of t<$47 provided the basts for partial governmental support 
of the academy by Massachusetts. In 1797 that state made provision 
for grants of public land for the support of academies. Other forms 
of charitable support were provided by both cities and states. Some 
academies became the subject of support by local communities. In 
turn they were required to become tuition-free to the youth of the 
local community. The “fret academies,” as these schools were 
called, grew in popularity. Following the lead of New York, which 
established a free academy in 1847, most of the larger cities of the 
East soon set up similar tax-supported academies. The demand was 
clearly for a tax-supported free school to serve the interests and 
needs of the masses. 

A second source of dissatisfaction with the academy was its pri- 
vate nature. After the pattern of the Philadelphia Academy, which 
had a Board of Trustees, it became the custom for these institutions 
to be managed by private groups of trustees. They were self-con- 
stituted and, to a large extent, independent in the government of 
the academy. It was difficult for patrons and others to influence the 
policies of these schools. Witness, for example, Benjamin Franklin’s 
bitter criticism of the conduct of the Philadelphia Academy trus- 
tees, because they had strayed so far from the original purposes of 
the academy as he planned it. Nevertheless, Franklin appeared help- 
less to correct the evils of which he so bitterly complained. With 
the growth of the academy movement and the decline of the Latin 
grammar school, this general dissatisfaction grew in intensity. 

Boston had maintained its Latin grammar school without appar- 
ent regard for the academy movement. It had set up a seven-year 
English grammar school largely devoted to reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and a few English subjects of an elementary type. This 
school was not sufficient in itself for those not going on to the 
Latin grammar school, nor did it appear to be properly articulated 
for those who were destined for the Latin school. 

In iSio the school committee considered setting up a parallel 
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institution to the Latin school. This school, to be called the English 
Classical School, was to be three years in length, for boys only, 
and to take youth at the approximate age of twelve. Apparently 
the grammar school was to be the elementary school that prepared 
for this school, since “it be required of ever}’ candidate, to qualify 
him for admission, that he be well acquainted with reading, writing, 
English grammar in ail its branches, and arithmetic as far as simple 
proportion." In addition the Masters were to be university-trained. 
This proposal was submitted to a town meeting called in January, 
1821 for the purpose of considering the proposition. It passed with 
only three dissenting votes. 

The English Classical School of Boston opened in May, 1821 with 
an enrollment of over too students. For those who are impatient at 
the seeming slowness of current new educational ideas to gain ac- 
ceptance it is well to recall that it required approximately three- 
quarters of a century for Benjamin Franklin’s dream of a secondary 
school free from foreign languages to become an official reality. 
The three-year curriculum offered by the English Classical School 
is of interest: 

Studies of the First Class: 

Composition 

Reading from the most approved authors 

Exercises in Criticism; comprising critical analyses of the language, 
grammar, and style of the best English authors, their errors and 
beauties 
Declamation 
Geography 
Arithmetic continued 

Studies of the Second Class: 

Composition 

Reading 

Exercises in Criticism 

Declamation 

Algebra 

Ancient and Modem History and Chronology 

Logic 

Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry; and its application to Mensuration of Heights 
and Distances 
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Navigation 

Surveying 

Alensuration of Superficies and Solids 
Forensic Discussion 
Studies of the Third Class: 

Composition 
Exercises in Criticism 
Declamation 
Mathematics 
Logic 

History; particularly that of the United States 
Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy 
Moral and Political Philosophy 

Three years later, in 1824, the name of this school was changed 
by official vote to English High School. 1 * Thus was introduced the 
name that has been associated with the secondary school which is 
so much a part of contemporary American education. A high 
school for girls was opened in Boston in 1826; but in 1828 it appears 
to have been discontinued, for a curious reason: it was so popular 
the School Committee found it difficult to supply facilities for »U 
who wished to attend. 1 c was not until 1 854 that the girls of Boston 
were again provided a high school. 

The high school movement gained momentum rapidly. The 
United Stares Commissioner of Education in 1904 estimated that 
theie were 321 high schools in existence by i860, although other 
estimates vary widely. 

Massachusetts is reported to have had 64 high schools in 1851 
and Ohio 97 by 1856. After the Gvil War a secondary school that 
was more thoroughly democratic, tax-supported, and free to even 
the poorest youth caught the imagination of the American people. 
By 1890 its rapid growth had increased the number of schools to 

u For those ■who may be interested in the possible origin of the term high 
tebool, historians of education agree that the name probably came by way of 
Scotland- Edinburgh. Scotland nad a famous secondary school at this time 
called the High School. Professor John Gnscom, of New York, had been in 
Scotland and had become very much interested in this Edinburgh school. His 
extended account of it bad appeared in the Nonb Amtrticrn Rtvira in Janu- 
ary, 1814. It is known that Gnscom was well-known and influential in Boston 
before this date. 
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tf.ooo. The rapid development of the high school after 1890 is re- 
counted in Chapter IX. 

The growth of the high school was most rapid after 1874 follow- 
ing the decision of the famous Kalamazoo case. Up to this time 
there were those who questioned the right of many states to estab- 
lish secondary schools at public expense where the constitutional 
provisions of the state had not explicitly provided for such schools. 
The issue had been before the courts in a number of states. The 
most clear-cut issue appears to have arisen in .Michigan. In 187a the 
city of Kalamazoo voted to establish a high school supported by an 
increased tax levy. A citizen challenged in court the right of the 
city to support such a school by taxation, and the matter went to 
the Srare Supreme Court In 1874, ri»e Court ruled that by clear 
inference from the state constitution education was accepted as a 
responsibility of the people of the state. The fact that no specific 
mandate had been placed upon the people to proride schools at the 
secondary level was not to be construed as a prohibition against the 
maintenance of such schools. The Court declared that school dis- 
tricts had a right to determine for themselves the extent of the edu- 
cational program they wished to offer “if their voters consent in 
tegular form to bear the expense and raise the taxes for the pur- 
pose.” This Court decision seems to have quieted legal opposition 
to the high school, and there was a sharp rise in the growth of the 
high school after this date. 

The third factor that led to the decline of the academy arose 
with the eclipse of the Latin grammar school before 1850. In spite 
of the unhappy compromise Franklin found it necessary to make 
with his ideal of a school based entirely upon the English language, 
before 1R50 the academy for the most part kept the emphasis upon 
the interests of the non-college group. As the Latin grammar school 
faded from the scene, the colleges found it increasingly difficult to 
secure properly qualified candidates for admission. Ir was natural 
for the colleges to look to the growing academy as die institution 
to prepare their students properly. Combined with an equally nat- 
ural desire on the part of these new schools to gain academic re- 
spectability, the character of the academy began to undergo change. 
Primary emphasis upon the college preparatory’ function gradually 
usurped the attendon of the academy. 

After the Grit War financial stresses made ic difficult, parricu- 
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larly for privately supported schools, to continue extensive cur- 
ricular offerings. The academy gave way to college domination and 
reverted to the limited college preparatory' curriculum of the old 
Latin grammar school- This was its death sentence. The decline of 
the academy was rapid after 1850; by 1885 there were more high 
schools than academies, and by J900 there were fewer than 1,000 
academies compared wth 6,000 high schools. 

At last we had come to accept a secondary school distinctly 
American, The Latin grammar school was transplanted almost 
bodily from Europe. The academy had its roots partly in England 
and partly in America. From the first the high school has been 
essentially an American institution. 

How have the college and university influenced the 

secondary' school? 

Thus far the college and the university have been seen as all- 
powerful influences in determining the character and development 
of the Larin grammar school and the academy. The age-old Euro- 
pean conception of the secondary school as the preparatory school 
for the university has been universally accepted in American edu- 
cation. The early colleges and universities of America were domi- 
nated by traditional European ideas of what universities should be. 
The Old World cultural ideas of universities persisted in the pat- 
tern of American universities with slight modification until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. In many, the old classical ideas 
still prevail. Consequently, the reluctance to make adaptations to 
the peculiar requirements of a New World with new needs has 
caused the university to place formidable obstacles in the way of 
early American secondary schools’ becoming indigenous to Ameri- 
can lifi. 

TheTsrory of the Latin grammar school and of the academy, 
which tflid make an effort to adjust its character to meet the needs 
of its clientele, has been repeated in the story of the high school. 
As the hSigh school began to supplant the academy in America, the 
recurringY issue of a suitable preparatory’ institution for the colleges 
and uni verities reasserted itself. The gulf between the preparation 
given ;n theWtiS* 1 school and that needed to qualify' for the unbend- 
ing college arW^ university was much greater than the gulf between 
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years older than graduates of similar institutions in Europe, This 
penalization of American youth he laid directly at the door of the 
high school. As a result of his vigorous leadership a committee of 
ten men was appointed by the National Education Association in 
1891 to consider the matter. This group became known as the 
Committee of Ten. Under the chairmanship of President Eliot con- 
ferences were set up under the nine oilier members of the commit- 
tee to study aspects of groups of subjects. They were to determine 
for each group the answer to a number of questions, such as, at 
what age should the subject be first introduced; what length of 
time should be devoted to it; at what stages were parts of the sub- 
ject to be coveted; what were the requirements for college entrance; 
what was the desirability of differentiating between those going to 
college and those not going; u hat were the best methods of teach- 
ing; and what were the best examination methods for college ad- 
mission. 

The composition of the Committee of Ten must be of interest 
to all students of secondary education. Only one of the committee 
was a high school principal. The Committee was weighted down 
with those primarily concerned with college entrance requirements. 
There were five college presidents, one college professor, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, a public high school 
principal, and two headmasters of private schools. Eight out of the 
ten men had interests centered in the college. The composition of 
the subcommittee membership was just as one-sided, as follows: 

47 were in the service of colleges or universities 
1 was a gotemment official formerly in government service 
jt were headmasters of private schools 
14 were principal* of high schools 
a were public school superintendents 
4 wttc representatives of normal schools 
1 was a director of a public school department 
Of the 90 members only 16 were concerned primarly with the 
possible function of the secondary school in a democratic society. 
Although the Committee of Ten made the interesting statement 
that "the secondary schools of the United States, taken as a whole, 
do not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and girls for col- 
leges,” they very effectively set up a recommended program of 
studies designed primarily for ready admission of every high school 
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youth to college. Every recommendation of the Committee of Ten 
had college entrance as a foremost consideration. They rejected 
any suggestion of differentiation of the curriculum or of method 
of instruction for those either going on to college or going out into 
life: 

The Committee of Ten unanimously agree . . . that every subject 
which is taught at all in a secondary school should be taught in the same 
way and to the same extent to every pupil so long as he pursues it, no 
matter what the probable destination of the pupil may be, or at what 
point his education is to cease. Thus, for all pupils w ho study Latin, or 
history, or algebra, for example, the allotment of time and the method of 
instruction in a given school should be the same year by year.’ 0 

A perfect lockstep system calculated to streamline all high school 
graduates for college. To ease die burden of the colleges for the 
care of inadequately prepared candidates, languages were to be 
taught “three to five years earlier" than they were at the time. In 
fact all subjects were to be pushed back farther into the early sec- 
ondary and elementary school. Most subjects needed more time. 
To economize time it was recommended that the elementary school 
be cut down to six years and the seventh and eighth grades be 
added to the secondaiy school. This was a master stroke in stream- 
lining the school curriculum, putting back into the secondary 
school subjects then taught in college, and thus enabling youth 
to graduate earlier from college. President Eliot could not have 
asked for much more from any committee. 

The Committee of Ten is of unusual importance not only because 
of its efforts to mm the high school into an exact mold of a co - 
lege preparatory institution, but also because it ushered in a quarter 
of a century of persistent and effective effort to streamline t e 
American secondary school into an efficient college preparatory 
institution. It is needless to enter into the details of subsequent 
committee reports. The listing of the names of thcsecommittces is 
amply sufficient to indicate their primary purpose. The next com- 
mittee to grapple with this problem was appointed by the acio 
Education Association in 1895 and reported in i899--thc m 
tee on College Entrance Requirements. This was followed oy 
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lining the school curriculum, putting back into die secondary 
school subjects then taught in college, and thus enabling youth 
to graduate earlier from college. President Eliot could not have 
asked for much more from any committee. 

The Committee of Ten is of unusual importance not only because 
of its efforts to turn the high school into an exact mold of a col- 
lege preparatory institution, but also because it ushered in a quarter 
of a century of persistent and effective effort to streamline the 
American secondary school into an efficient college preparatory 
institution. Tt is needless to enter into the details of subsequent 
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amply sufficient to indicate their primary purpose. The next com- 
mittee to grapple with this problem was appointed by the National 
Education Association in 1895 and reported in 1899— the Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements. This was followed by," 

n Report of tbt Committee of Ten on Secondary School 
Amw-wav Ifewl- Gesnp&vt' /PtcMirbeJ for AJwkioaI -Education 

«*94, P< 17- 
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other committee report in 1908, by the Committee on Economy of 
Time. Another committee report was made in 191 1 by the Com- 
mittee on Articulation of the High School and College. This report 
was followed in 1913 by that of a second Committee on Economy 
of Time. The final committee report in this 25-year scries of 
National Education Association committees came in 1918 with the 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of the Secondary 
School. It should not be assumed that the college adherents had 
everything their own way. The «9«i and 1913 committees were 
developing opposition to the straitjacketing of the high school by 
the college. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
report was a new charter of liberty for the high school. Unlike the 
times when previous revolts had occurred, no new institution was 
set up, but a new declaration of freedom was made. This commit- 
tee virtually turned its back upon all that had been achieved by 
the colleges. It declared in face what the Committee of Ten had 
rejected in practice, even when it declared in fact that the second- 
ary schools “do not exist for the purpose of preparing boys and 
girls for college.” A general report issued by the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education stated clearly and 
briefly the basic principles of secondary education. The Commis- 
sion boldly declared that the need for reorganization flowed from 
the following conditions: (1) Changes in society. It was pointed 
out that fundamental changes were taking place requiring new 
modes of adjustment on the part of the individual in his life as a 
citizen, as a worker, and as one possessed of greater leisure; (2) 
Changes in the secondary school population. Instead of a select 
group of students in the high school definitely preparing for col- 
lege, there are large numbers of students of varying abilities who 
do not plan to go to college. Many drop out at various stages in 
their education; (3) Changes in educational theory. The present 
knowledge of psychology has affected understanding of individual 
differences, and has changed the conception of learning, requiring 
a reevaluarion of former ideas of “mental discipline." It has also 
'ihaC vn the importance of applying knowledge (rather than the 
^ formal acquisition of knowledge), and it has shown that de- 
l C g CS Vocnt of the individual is continuous, nor periodic. In short, 
studi«t e £°' n S changes in society, in the character of the second- 
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ary-school population, and in educational theory, together with 
many other considerations call for extensive modifications of sec- 
ondary education.” The Commission stated the general purposes 
of the secondary school in a democratic society in these broad 
statements: 

The Purpose of democracy is so to organize society that each member 
may develop his personality primarily through activities designed for the 
well-being of his fellow members and of society as a whole. 


Consequently, education in a democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever nobler ends.* 1 

In order that these purposes of education might be achieved most 
effectively through the secondary school the following major ob- 
jectives were set up: (i) Health; (2) Command of fundamental 
processes; (3) Worthy home-membership; (4) Vocation; (5) Gti- 
zenship; (6) Worthy use of leisure; (7) Ethical character. 

Obviously, the translation of the basic ideas set forth by the 
Commission in this general report, and as reflected in the 16 sep- 
arate subcommittee reports, demanded a complete about-face in 
secondary education. Since 1918 the high school has been under- 
going adjustments in harmony with the spirit of tliis declaration of 
emancipation. The past 35 years and more, since the report, have 
witnessed a general, though sometimes slow, change. The change 
has been gradually accelerated since 1930. It would be too much to 
expect an institution handicapped by more than half a century of 
college domination to become fully reoriented in so shore a time. 
The roots of the tradition, of course, go back to the colonial Latin 
grammar school, and still farther back into the educational prac- 
tices of Europe. 

Fortunately, the college and the university have taken a more 
conciliatory attitude toward the revolt of the high school. The same 
factors that led the high school to declare its independence of the 
tradition-bound, almost inflexible college began to affect this iosti- 

n Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1918, No. jj. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1957, p. 9. 
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turion, though much more slowly. The changes in the conceptions 
of psychology -which tame with the experimental work in that field 
at the turn of the century have profoundly affected higher educa- 
tion by leading to a more functional conception of education- There 
is a growing recognition on the part of the college and the univer- 
sity that the secondary school has a distinct though complementary 
educational function in our democratic society separate from that 
of the institutions of higher learning. Some recent studies, such as 
the Progressive Education Association experiment with thirty sec- 
ondary schools, have given the colleges less confidence in the value 
of those subjects that were so long an undeviating prerequisite for 
college entrance. This study cast doubt upon the idea that any 
single pattern of subjects can be the best means of preparing high 
school youth for success in college, 52 On the contrary, it led to the 
presumption that there were other factors even more significant 
than subject matter as determinants of a student’s success in college. 
Other studies of a similar nature have accentuated these conclusions. 
Ir is now possible for a student who has shown superior general 
ability and accomplishments in his school activities to gain admis- 
sion to many of the leading colleges or universities without regard 
to any group of subjects studied. Liberalization of college entrance 
requirements to meet the standards of a relatively independent high 
school, as might be expected, is much more advanced in the Middle 
West and West than in the East, where tradition has been deeply 
entrenched. 

How have economic and social developments influenced 

secondary education? 

This book 5s not a treatise on sociology or economics. It is nec- 
essary at this point only to indicate a few of the major developments 
that have influenced the direction and organization of secondary 
education. The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education had this in mind when it pointed out that the need for 
reorganization of the secondary school was based in part upon 
“changes in society.” 

One of the fundamental social changes that has affected education, 

11 For a report on the nature of the study, the results, and the conclusions 
vis.xjr . $J.. Sikv?., Tfct Sws} if, S<s* Evjfe-v-V 
Study. Newport: Harper & Brothers, 194a. 
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and the secondary school in particular, has been the radical shift 
from a rural to an urban nation. Less than 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion was urban at the time the American republic came into being. 
The rural emphasis in our population continued with relatively little 
change before 1850 except along the Atlantic seaboard. After the 
Gvil War the shift in population was rapid. By 1950, 64.0 per cent 
of the population was to lie found in towns and cities; and only 16.6 
per cent of the population was classified as farm population. 

This shift from the open country to concentrated population areas 
required changes in the school. From one-room or very small schools 
children were gathered together into larger units. This bringing to- 
gether of large numbers of pupils into one place led at first to the 
separation of those of aproximate age and accomplishment into dif- 
ferent rooms with teachers for each room. Then the practice, par- 
ticularly in the high school, of the separation of youths into classes 
by subject with separate teachers for each subject came into vogue. 
The development of large cities created a need for more than one 
school in a community. This brought about a new and more com- 
plicated form of school administration. To secure proper coordina- 
tion between these schools and to handle the support of education 
in the community as a unit, an executive officer known as the Super- 
intendent assumed oversight of, and responsibility for, all public 
schools in the community. The former headmasters of schools, later 
to be called principals, became subordinate to the Superintendent. 
Many of the tasks formerly performed by them were transferred to 
the office of the Superintendent. 

The change from rural to urban residence has not kept pace with 
the shift which has taken place in the numbers who have transferred 
their vocational activities from the country to the city. The number 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in 1820 constituted 71.8 per cent of 
the entire working population of America. By 1953 only 9-^ P er 
cent of the nation's labor force was engaged in agriculture. Large 
worker populations In Increasingly congested sections of our large 
cities have suggested a change in the school program to meet the 
needs of city youth. A tendency of industries, until recently, to 
attract teen-age youths into their employ has created a heavy num- 
ber of drop-outs for the schools, extending even to the elementary 
grades. The second decade of the twentieth century saw over half 
of our youth drop out of school before completing the sixth grade. 
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In high, schools daring the same period the drop-outs among those 
who entered was exceedingly high. The demand both for practical 
vocational training and more realistic citizenship education has been 
widespread. The needs of the youth of the city in contradistinction 
to those of the rural community have required some attention. 

The changes in transportation and communication have made it 
possible to bring the youths of the open rural country or small vil- 
lages into larger school units where more diversified educational 
offerings and a better quality of instruction are available. The utili- 
zation of radio as a means of bringing to the school world events of 
interest and specialized educational programs has been a marked 
feature of the recent developments in communication. 

These changes in the socio-economic life of our country have 
produced other problems that have influenced the direction of edu- 
cation. The institutions that once carried extensive educational re- 
sponsibilities, such as the home and the church, have given up much 
of their older educative influences under the stress of modem life. 
The secondary school has been slow to fit into the educational gaps 
thus created, but more and more in recent years it has been adjust- 
ing its program to meet these needs. 

The large numbers of students now entering the secondary school 
necessitate a change in the school program. The students of today 
have a wider range of interests and needs than those who attended 
high school in 1880. Then the high school students were all destined 
for college, uhercas today one finds that approximately 75 per cent 
of them are completing their formal education in the high school. 

What has been the influence of developments in 
educational theory? 

First and foremost among the influences of educational theory has 
been the clear recognition of die peculiar fonction of education in a 
democratic society. The final triumph of this idea in American edu- 
cation is reflected most in the secondary school. The old traditional 
conception of secondary education that held sway for centuries and 
tenaciously fought to dominate in America was aristocratic in social 
outlook and undemocratic in practice. Now it appears the battle has 
been won for the democratic idea tint secondary education in 
America should be for all young people, and so designed that it still 
contribute as rpuch as possible to the personal and social develop- 
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mcnt of each. The full acceptance of this theory has led to the inten- 
sification of die effort to make secondary education physically avail- 
able to everyone and to create a curriculum of functional value 
to all. 

The changes that have come in the theories of psychology have 
bad far-reaching effects upon secondary education. The studies 
made on the subject of “individual differences" have been extensive 
and revolutionary in character. Until the first decade of this century 
our knowledge of individual differences was very limited. The fact 
that one man differed from another lias been recognized since an- 
cient times, but until very recent times the more subtle nuances of 
these differences were unknown. Education seemed to ignore much 
of what was known. 

Before 1900 such men as Galton, Wundt, Ebbinghaus, Cattell, 
Stem, and Binet ere laying the basis for a better understanding of ’ 
these differences. The work of Thorndike, leading to his notable 
publication Mental Work and Fatigue and Individual Differences arid 
Their Causes in 1914, along with the published work of other men, 
finally forced the schools to take into account the principal facts of 
individual differences. Henceforth the schools were forced to take 
into account fundamental differences not previously recognized in 
the area of physical development and to acknowledge a wide range 
of mental differences as well as those which grew out of widely dif- 
ferent social environments. 

The old idea that had gained almost complete acceptance in edu- 
cational practice for many generations before 1900 was that learn- 
ing consisted in training the faculties of the mind. The notion was 
generally acccpred that mind was made of separate functions or 
parts called faculties. These faculties consisted of such separate 
powers as reason, judgment, imagination, and memory, among 
others. It was possible, for example, to develop the reason faculty 
so that in any activity in which reason was needed-politics, business, 
philosophy, or love— reason would be equally efficient. This has been 
known in education as “mental discipline.” It was faith in this con- 
ception of the learning process that made it possible for the Com- 
mittee of Ten, in 1 893, seriously to insist that die curriculum and 
the method of teaching should be the same for all secondary school 
Students irrespective of what a student intended to do or be when 
Ws formal education ceased. Another theory of learning antedating 
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that of “mental discipline" and often confusedly existing side by 
side with it in the thinking and practice of older educators, was the 
very ancient idea that the brain was a storehouse or reservoir in 
which information and ideas were stored for future use. Useful facts 
for adult living were taught students in the expectation that they 
would be recalled and understood when needed. It was not impor- 
tant that the learner understand the meaning of the facts he learned 
or appreciate their worth at the time he learned them. 

Under the impact of critical observation and experimentation 
these theories were found untenable. Mental discipline and the "res- 
ervoir” theory arc no longer accepted by educators trained in mod- 
em psychology. Modern educators recognize the transfer of training, 
which is based upon the psychological fact of generalization of ex- 
periences from one situation to another. This is a far cry from the 
theory of “mental discipline" and requires a radical adjustment in 
the practices of education. 

Instead of the old notion that the brain was the exclusive scat of 
learning, psychology now accepts the entire nervous system, in fact 
the entire physical organism, as the instrument of learning. Learning 
is now considered to have taken place when there is a change in the 
behavior of the learner. This learning is now thought to take place 
os the individual meets situations and attempts to make adequate ad- 
justments ro these situations. Stated another way, learning takes place 
through experience. This revolutionary conception of the learning 
process has equally revolutionary Implications for education, which 
are now beginning to find expression in revisions of the curriculum 
as well as in the changed methods employed in the schools. 
Although it is not possible or desirable to consider the many 
aspects of the new psychology that has influenced educational 
theory and in turn secondary education, the importance of motiva- 
tion in the modem conception of learning must be mentioned. Mo- 
tivation is made the key to learning. The long-time insistence of 
John Dewey has been that learning takes place only under the stimu- 
lus of “goal seeking.” He has contended also that goal seeking is the 
pursuit of a goal which, when it is reached, the seeker believes will 
relieve a felt tension or inner disturbance. These tensions or disturb- 
ances are usually expressed in terms of the needs and desires felt by 
the learner. The application of the modern doctrine of motivation to 
the secondary school is now profoundly a/Tecting the development 
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of secondary education, prticularly in the realm of curriculum and 
method. 

How did World Wars I and II affect secondary education? 

The major influences of World War I upon the development of 
the secondary school were felt more in the intensification of exist- 
ing trends than in the inauguration of new developments. As a re- 
sult of the war the democratic conception of the secondary school 
was greatly enhanced. The two-century-old struggle to democratize 
the American secondary school gained immediate impetus. The war 
in itself had stressed the democratic ideals for which the Allies 
fought. As part of our war propaganda, slogans perpetrated the idea 
that it was democracy versus autocracy at war. Men from every 
walk of life fought together paying no attention to social distinc- 
tion. Men and women, both in and out of the services, became more 
conscious of the meaning of democracy. 

The premium placed upon education as part of the war effort 
played an important part in bringing prestige to education. College 
men were given special inducements to enter officers’ training camp 
in both world wars. The need for technically trained men gave a 
greater sense of importance to the high school, and helpd stimulate 
the emphasis upon vocational education that lias had such vogue in 
the years since. 

The imptus given the testing movement in World War I cannot 
be overlooked. The chance to develop a new and struggling educa- 
tional innovation by mass testing was most opportune. It advanced 
both the acceptance of, and technical skill in, tests so that the high 
school felt the impact much earlier than it would otherwise have. 
The Army Alpha and Beta classification tests were used extensively 
in the high schools following the war and encouraged the develop 
mem of other tests that influenced education. 

The curriculum of the secondary school was also Influenced by 
World War I— witness the exclusion of German from the high 
school, often by law. The intensification of emphasis upon the study 
of American institutions, particularly the almost hysterical and mis- 
guided wave of legislative mandates requiring the study of the Con- 
stitution, has not yet been fully adjusted. The emphasis upon a better 
acquaintance with American life and ideals was good; the mistaken 
WttsApt to ftcbtore it by smecbamraUy ntiMnanzisvg ttoe fiamwotk 
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ii. Trace the decline of the Latin grammar school and the rise of the 
academy. 

tj. How did Franklin’s Academy of 1751 differ from the typical Latin 
grammar school? 

14. To what extent was or was not coeducation practiced in the Latin 
grammar school and the academy? 

tj. Compare the curriculum of the early Boston Latin Grammar School 
with the curriculum of the English Classical School of Boston, gen- 
erally accepted as our first American high school. 

16. Trace and give reasons for the decline of the academy and the rise 
of the high school. 

17. What part have the college and university played in the development 
of the American secondary schools— Latin grammar school, academy, 
and high school? 

18. What part did Charles Eliot, President of Harvard, play in the devel- 
opment of the high school? 

19. Explain the importance of the Committee of Ten for secondary 
education. 

10. Have group reports on the salient features of the recommendations of 
the several committees following the Committee of Ten up to 1918. 

2t. In what ways may the Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of 1918 be regarded as “a new charter 
of liberty for high schools”? 

11. What changes in social and population trends and educational theory 
made the Report of 1918 almost inevitable? 

23. What effect did World Wars I and II have upon the development of 
secondary education? 
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CHAPTER III 


In What Respects Are Our Secondary 
Schools Koio Different from 
Those in Europe? 


Ever)’ thoughtful American knows that our dominant heritage 
came from northern Europe. Most of our population came from 
northern European countries until near the close of the nineteenth 
century when our major immigration source shifted to southern 
Europe. As a result, much of American life has been influenced by 
northern European social-political thought and institutional prac- 
tices. 

The development of early secondary education in America was 
profoundly influenced by the educational ideals and practices of the 
secondary schools of Europe. Far more than most Americans realize, 
our secondary schools have been influenced by the fortunes of edu- 
cational developments in Europe. This was clearly indicated in the 
direct influence of the Latin grammar schools of England upon the 
schools that bore that name in early New England. In fact it has not 
been until recent times that our American secondary schools have 
freed themselves sufficiently from foreign educational influences to 
build a secondary school program that reflects American ideals and 
life. 

It is important, therefore, to note the principal developments of 
secondary education in Europe that parallel the earlier develop- 
ments of our school system. In a book of this kind only the briefest 
overview sufficient to make clear the interrelations that have existed 
be ween education in Europe and America can be undertaken. At- 
tention wiii be given to thct>e countries which have constituted 
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most to American secondary education. England, Germany, and 
France, in the order given, are considered as having had the greatest 
influence upon our educational practices. 

What was European education like in tlic sixteenth 
and seventccntli centuries? 

The secondary* schools of Europe reflected the social backgrounds 
of the people these schools served. The history erf Europe gives a 
picture of social cleavage between diflcrent classes of society. The 
newcomers to America in the colonial period, for the most part, did 
not recognize social distinctions, and, as second and third genera- 
tion colonists grew up, the vestiges of social distinction as it was 
known in the homeland largely disappeared. Europe suffered from 
centuries of sharp distinction between the ruling caste and the peas- 
ant or ordinary worker; education beyond the sheerest minimum 
was the prerogative of those “bom to the purple." As industrial life 
began to take form in European countries, those with wealth began 
to find a place in the upper social strata. It was for the elite of the 
countries of Europe that secondary education existed. 

A second characteristic of the secondary schools of Europe was 
their use as preprarory schools for the universities. The universities 
were classical in emphasis and highly selective of those who entered. 
It was expected that those privileged to study at the universities 
would become the future leaders in state and church, and to some 
extent in the marts of trade. Martin Luther was very conscious of 
the highly selective character of the students who attended the uni- 
versity. At the University of Wittenberg it was Luther’s custom to 
wear a skullcap during his lectures. It was his practice upon entering 
the lecture room to doff his cap to the students, for, as he explained, 
“Perchance I may be standing in the presence of one of the future 
princes of Germany." The universities set up rigid entrance require- 
ments for which the secondary schools made every effort to qualify 
their students. 

A third characteristic of the secondary schools during the sev- 
enteenth century was that attendance was restricted to boys; educa- 
tion beyond the barest rudiments was not available for girls. Many 
generations passed before girls could expect equality of educational 
opportunity with boys. The)' were not permitted to assume impor- 
tant roles in church, state, or business; therefore, education for them 
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was not thought necessary or desirable. Indeed, it was quite gener- 
ally believed at this time that women were limited in their ability to 
acquire learning. Thus, secondary schools were considered as of 
benefit for boys only. It is only in very recent times that European 
countries have acknowledged the rights of girls to secondary educa- 
tion; coeducation is still not generally accepted. 

Still another characteristic of the early secondary schools of Eu- 
rope was that they were privately suported. The leading European 
countries had not yet accepted the principle of free admission of 
youth to secondary educational privileges. Church-supported and 
privately endowed schools, and some local municipally aided schools 
were abte to remove part of the financial burden of education from 
the students and their families. Tuition was always charged those in 
Europe who aspired to a secondary education. 

As might be expected from the highly selective and college-pre- 
paratory nature of European secondary education, the curriculums 
of these schools gave great emphasis to the classics; the literature of 
Greek and Roman antiquity was especially highly regarded. The 
early Latin grammar schools of the American colonies were fairly 
representative of the classical nature of the secondary schools of 
Europe of that period. Since religion greatly influenced education 
at this time, subjects of a religious character made up a part of the 
school curriculum. 

England. The English forerunner of the Latin grammar school of 
the American colonial period had its beginning in the early sixteenth 
century. At this time humanism, sometimes referred to as the 
Renaissance, which had swept over Italy and had begun to make 
itself felt in northern Europe, was introduced into English secon- 
dary schools. Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s Church in London, re-estab- 
lished St Paul's School about igio along humanistic lines. Colet had 
come in contact with the New Learning while studying in Florence 
and had returned to England an ardent disciple of humanism. He 
was ably supported in his efforts to spread humanistic thought by 
the renowned Netherlands humanist scholar Erasmus, who taught 
at Cambridge University from 1510 to 1514- Erasmus encouraged 
Colet in his work at St. Paul’s School and wrote books for use in the 
school, among which were such famous ones as his phrase book De 
Copia, in Latin, a book of proverbs; his Adagio, in both Greek and 
Latin-, and bis CalLaqtdez, or Latin, dialogues- St- Paul’s School under 
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such competent leadership became a powerful influence in the spread 
of humanism to other secondary schools in England. Most of the 
grammar schools then in existence became humanistic by the end of 
the sixteenth century, 3nd most new schools organized during this 
century began as centers n{ humanist study. 

The humanist movement in northern and western Europe empha- 
sized the scientific approach to learning and the rich heritage of the 
classical literature of the older Greek and Roman cultures. Coupled 
with this was the religious and moral interest in social betterment 
that found expression in the spirit of the Reformation. This interest 
directed attention to more careful study of the Scriptures by the in- 
dividual as a means of understanding the spirit of early Christianity. 
A thorough knou ledge of Greek as a prerequisite to the reading of 
the New Testament in the original gave the study of Greek gram- 
mar an important place in the curriculum of the secondary' school. 
Since northern humanism was closely associated with the Reforma- 
tion, religion continued to be an important part of most humanistic 
grammar schools. The catechism was a standard part of the English 
secondary' schools throughout the sixteenth century. The principal 
effect of the humanist movement upon the secondary schools of 
western Europe was to make the study of ancient Latin and Greek 
languages and literatures the basic subjects of the curriculum. 

As one writer has pointed out, there were three stages through 
which the Renaissance movement passed. The first stage was that 
of a passionate enthusiasm for Latin and Greek antiquity and its 
literature, with a natural interest in creative activity. The second 
, stage saw the scholars of Italy devoted to a careful, systematic study 
of the older cultures of Greece and Rome, their languages and litera- 
tures. The third and final stage degenerated into an empty for- 
malism, with the major concern that of reproducing the style and 
Latin usage of Cicero. “Unfortunately for northern culture, it was 
Humanism, in this third stage, which exerted the greatest Influence 
upon the readjustment of the schools." 1 

It is not surprising, therefore, that by the close of the sixteenth 
century much of the spirit of the humanism that had found its way 

. 1 For a brief background picture of the humanist movement and its impltci- 
tvwvs w* iStwi cm tatty educational development in America see Yred- 
enck Eby and Charles Flynn Arrowood. The Development el Modern Educa- 
tion, Chap. H. Above reference p. jo. New York: Prcntice-HafI, Inc., 1934. 
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Few, if any, of these grammar schools were u holly supported as 
free schools from the endowments provided in their establishment; 
tuition was 3n important means of revenue for most of them. Al- 
though the foundations might provide for some pupils to attend free, 
most pupils paid tuition. Historically the 'secondary schools of Eng- 
land were schools for the well-to-do or privileged classes. It was not 
assumed that children of the masses should aspire to the kind of edu- 
cation provided in the typical grammar schools, which had as its 
primary purpose the preparairon of leaders for Church. -state, and 
the professions, that is, preparation for entrance to the universities. 
The degree of selectivity and the emphasis upon the ultimate pur- 
pose of the school, as would be expected, depended in some measure 
on the character of the founders. 

Germany. Secondary education in Germany was influenced in the 
sixteenth century by the humanist movement, which had infiltrated 
into nonhem Europe from Italy, and by the Reformation. The 
Brethren of the Common Life in the fifteenth century had estab- 
lished centers of humanism in the Netherlands; the most outstanding 
•of these was located at Deventer, Holland. Many famous humanist 
leaders, such as Erasmus, who contributed so much to the spread 
*of humanist education in England, and Agricola and Scurm, who 
became the spearheads of humanism in Germany, had studied in 
these schools. The religious Reformation, which came to a head 
under Martin Luther, had a marked influence on the development 
-of secondary education in Germany. 

Luther shared with the Brethren a conviction that even the hum- 
blest peasant should be able to read and understand the Scriptures. 
He accepted the new humanistic learning because it emphasized the 
thorough study of Greek and Latin, and even Hebrew', the keys to 
unlock the Scriptures in the original. He therefore encouraged Latin 
grammar schools in Germany through his brilliant friend and col- 
league in the Reformation Movement, Mclanchthon, also a disciple 
of humanism, who undertook the establishment of a system of Latin 
classical schools in Germany. Luther firmly believed that advanced 
schools should focus their attention upon the education of the leaders 
in the church, for the other learned professions, and for successful 
administration of the various civil offices of the town and state. The 
ordinances of church and school throughout the sixteenth century 
expressed this dominant purpose of education. The Church Ordi- 
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nance of Wiirttemberg in 1559 provided for Latin schools in towns, 
cities, and the more important villages in these words, “because well- 
trained, wise, learned, able, and God-feanng men are needed for the 
holy office of preacher, for secular leadership, for temporal offices 
and government and for management of homes." The School Ordi- 
nances of Saxony in 1528 and again in 1580 expressed the same idea 
in almost identical language. Unlike the English schools, the Ger- 
man schools were supported and controlled by the state or munici- 
palities in conjunction with the church. In most instances these sec- 
ondary schools charged tuition as welL 

Because of the religious spirit emphasized in the teaching of the 
Brethren of the Common Life, combined with their wholehearted 
acceptance of humanistic learning, their schools had a profound in- 
fluence upon the development of secondary education in Germany 
during the Reformation period. As was true in England, there were 
many secondary schools in Germany in the sixteenth century teach- 
ing Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic, with emphasis upon the ele- 
ments of Latin and Grammar. As teachers who had been educated 
in the Netherlands under humanistic influences entered these schools, 
they infused into them the spirit of the new learning. Through the 
work of such teachers humanism supplanted or greatly modified the 
older traditional school curriculums. 

The outstanding humanist school in Germany in the sixteenth 
century xvas developed at Strassburg under the leadership of Johann 
Sturm. In 1536 he took over the municipal Latin school, reorganized 
it, and gave it the name Gymtmhrm from the Greek term gyvt- 
iiasium. During the 45 years that Sturm xvas at the head of this 
school, he made it the most famous classical school in Europe. It 
became the standard pattern for the future classical schools of Ger- 
many. It also bequeathed its name to the modem classical secondary 
school so xvcll knoxxTi in the txvcntieth century. “He fixed both the 
type and the name— Gyvmasitmi — of the German classical secondary 
school, which today is not very materially changed from the form 
and character which Sturm gave it.” * Sturm xvas in sympathy xvith 
the objectives of the Reformation and shared Luther’s interest in 
education. Hoxvever, Luther was concerned xvith the Latin and 
Greek classics mainly for their religious X'alues, whereas Sturm was 

5 E!lwood P. Cubberlcy, The History of Education. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1910. p. 274. 
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concerned with the ancient classics primarily for their literary value. 

As he said: 

The end to he accomplished by teaching is threefold} embracing piety, 
knowledge and the art of speaking. . . . Knowledge and purity and 
elegance of diction should become the aim of scholarship, and toward its 
attainment both teachers and pupils should sedulously bend their every 
effort.* 

Sturm's Gymnasium was organized on the basis of ten classes— 
one for each year. Each class had a definite curriculum and program 
to be met, which, in mm, was carefully interrelated on a grailuafrd 
basis of achievement. Each class had a separate teacher, roughly simi- 
lar in plan to our scheme of graded elementary' schools. Roys entered 
the Gymnasium at about the age of six. After the work in this 
school, they were eligible to enter the university. The curriculum 
included religion, Greek and Latin grammar and literature, and 
logic. The plan of the curriculum for the ten classes is given briefly 
here because of the tremendous influence of this school not only 
upon German secondary' schools but upon schools of other countries 
as wells 

Tenth Class; Study of the alphabet; Latin declensions and conjuga- 
tion; reading and writing simple Larin; the Gtmvan catechism. 

Ninth Class-. Acquisition of a Latin vocabulary through memorizing 
word lists, declensions and conjugations of Latin nouns and verbs. 

Eighth Class; Continued vocabulary drill; mastery of the eight pans 
of speech; reading of selected letters of Cicero with emphasis upon the 
grammatical construction of the language; exercise) in style gradually 
supplanting vocabulary drill. 

Seventh Class: Study of Larin Syntax from Cicero's letters; exercises 
in style; translation of the catechism into Latin on Sunday 
Six-m Class: Translation of Cicero's letters into German; begin study 
of Greek; attention to elegance in Latin style; Saturday and Sunday 
translation into Latin of catechism and other religious materials. 

Fir-ni Class: Study of Larin poetry, scansion, meter and verse, myth- 
ology, Cicero's Cato and Laeliur, and the Ecloguct of Virgil; completion 
of encyclopedias of Latin word); Greek continued; continued study of 
style and beginning versification; extempore translation of passages of 
great elegance into German and back into Latin; Epistles of Paul trans- 
lated in this manner on Saturday and Sunday. 

* Henry Barnard, Gtrvun Teachers and Educator i. Hanford: Brown and 
Gross, 1878, p. 195. 
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Fourth Class: Latin and Greek grammar completed— pupils now able 
to speak these languages; Cicero’s Oration Against Verres and Horace 
studied; Greek continued; practice in style, reviews, and St. Paul's 
Epistles. 

Third Class: Rhetoric begun, based, in Latin, on Cicero’s speech for 
Cluentis, and on Demosthenes in Greek; reading of the first book of the 
Wad, and of the Odyssey; Greek orations translated into Greek and back 
into Latin; the odes of Pindar and Horace changed into a different 
meter; style practices for improvement; Comedies of Plautus acted. 

Second Class: Greek poets and orators and Latin authors interpreted; 
logic and rhetoric studied, daily exercises in style, and the writing of 
short dissertations; plays of Aristophanes, Euripides, or Sophocles studied 
and acted. 

First Class: Continued study of logic and rhetoric, and their rules 
applied to Demosthenes and Cicero; study of Virgil and Homer com- 
pleted; Thucydides and Sallust translated in writing. 

It is clear that in Sturm’s Gymnasium the emphasis was upon style 
rather than meaning, as was true in the Latin grammar schools of 
England. Such a school could have little practical value for the 
masses. It was a highly restricted school for the privileged, as were 
similar schools throughout Germany. That it attracted students of 
this class is evidenced in the claim that at one time this school en- 
rolled 200 noblemen, 24 counts and barons, and three princes. Stu- 
dents from all over Europe went to study there. The educational 
ideas Sturm developed in his Gymnasium influenced secondary edu- 
cation throughout Europe and even in America. 

France. During the sixteenth century France did not develop a 
system of secondary education comparable to that found in Ger- 
many or England. The humanist movement that had been so stimu- 
lating to the growth of secondary education in Germany and 
England found it hard to gain a foothold in France. However, in 
France, surrounded as it was by humanistic influences, there was 
constant pressure to establish secondary schools on the pattern of 
the Brethren of the Common Life in the Netherlands or of those 
that had developed throughout Germany. A number of colleges 
such as the College de Guy erne, modernized in 1534, offered work 
in Latin grammar and literature not too much unlike that offered in 
the humanist schools of other sections of northern Europe. The Col- 
lege de Guyenne contained ten classes in secondary work and an 
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additional two years in philosophy. The last two years overlapped 
in part the work of the university. The Jesuits established schools 
in France in the last half of the sixteenth century that were essen- 
tially Latin grammar schools. These secondary schools expanded 
rapidly and became the leading agencies of secondary education in 
France for nearly zoo years. In 1598 France approved new educa- 
tional statutes requiring that students use only Latin speech m the 
colleges (secondary schools). The general course of study for the 
colleges further required the study of Latin and Greek grammar 
and literature. The curriculum appeared to be similar to the Latin 
classical school curriculum under humanist influences in other coun- 
tries. Pupils entered these coUigeS at about nine years of age and re- 
mained for five years. Students well grounded in Greek and Latin 
could go on to a two-year course in philosophy devoted to a study 
of “logic, physics, metaphysics and ethics of Aristotle.” This plan 
represents a scheme of secondary education that clearly distinguished 
between secondary and university education in France. 

Netherlands and Switzerland. A consideration of the educational 
developments In Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
would be incomplete without a brief notice of the combined influ- 
ences of humanism and the Reformation upon the institutions of 
education in these countries. American colonial life was greatly in- 
fluenced by the experiences of the English Puritans and Scottish 
Presbyterians who had been refugees in Geneva or Leyden, and 
those al ho had emigrated to England from Holland and Switzerland. 

Switzerland had two great leaders in educational reform, Zwingli 
of Zorich and Calvin of Geneva. Both began as leaders of the Ref- 
ormation movement in Switzerland; both were avowed humanists. 
Zwingli, greatly influenced by Erasmus, combined with his religious 
reforms a reorganization of the schools of Zurich along humanistic 
lines. He advocated 3 plan of education for youths similar to Luther's 
in Germany. Because of his early death his educational reforms were 
overshadowed by those of Calvin, who centered his religious and 
educational reform activities in Geneva. There he reorganized the 
Latin schools of the city into a Gymnasium resembling that of 
Strassburg, where he bad been a refugee and where he had come in 
contact u ith the educational program of the Gymnasium under the 
leadership of Sturm. This new school was a humanist, classical. 
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Latin preparatory school. It gave a larger place to religious instruc- 
tion than did the Gymnasium of Germany. This school consisted 
of seven classes under the supervision of tire city and supported by 
tuition fees. The Gymnasium, along with the Academy, a higher in- 
stitution of learning established by Calvin, became famous tlirough- 
out Europe, enrolling students from all countries. The Academy 
became the model for the organization of the University of Leyden, 
Holland; the University of Edinburgh, Scotland; and Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge University; and it is said to have influenced the 
organization of Harvard University in America. Calvin, whose re- 
ligious and educational ideas, closelv intertwined, greatly influenced 
educational developments in England and America, became one of 
the most influential figures of his day. 

Tile influence of die Brethren of the Common Life and Calvinist 
educational ideas both emphasized the importance of education and 
its humanistic outlook in the Netherlands’ Reformation. Three 
types of schools were developed. The first, the common , or public, 
schools, were schools for the masses in harmony with the spirit of 
the Reformation and humanist leaders who believed every person 
should be able to read. The second, the classical schools, or Gym- 
nasiums, followed the pattern of Sturm’s Gymnasium of Strassburg 
except that an enriched curriculum was often offered including 
French, mathematics, and philosophy. These schools were under the 
control of the municipalities. The university crowned the educa- 
tional system. The University of Leyden Mas recognized as the 
outstanding one of some fourteen universities of Holland. Ic be- 
came a center of great popularity with the English among the 
national groups; some 1,000 students of English nationality enrolled 
in the University of Leyden during the late sixteenth and early sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Since Holland had proclaimed itself tolerant of all religions, it 
soon became an asylum for the persecuted of all countries. During 
the religious struggles in England, many found sanctuary in Holland 
as well as in Switzerland. Some 10,000 English are estimated to have 
taken asylum in Holland at the time of the persecutions. It is fur- 
ther estimated that upwards of 100,000 people emigrated from the 
Netherlands to England and Scotland; many of these became the 
early colonists of America. With them they brought educational 
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ideas they had come in contact with in these educational centers of 
Europe.® 



Ficcre l Principal second art eckools developed in Europe, 16th And 
17t»I CENTtWH 


What ore some of the major European educational 
developments? 

Much attention has been given to the development of secondary 
education in Europe prior to the beginning of the colonial period 
in America, because it was out of this milieu of European educa- 
tional thought and practice that the patterns of early colonial sec- 

* IV, E. Griffis, The Influence of the Netherlands m the Makmtf of the Eng- 
lish Cofwnonveiltb end the American Republic. Boston- DeWolfe, Fisk & 
Company, 1891. 
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ondary education were largely derived. The interplay of the educa- 
tional ideas and organizational schemes of elementary and secondary 
education between Europe and America is in evidence throughout 
the subsequent history of the peoples involved. 

France. Little change occurred in secondary education in France 
from the establishment of the colleges in the sixteenth century until 
the Revolution at the dose of the eighteenth century. The Jesuit 
schools dominated French secondary education with their highly 
classical, Latin, aristocratic form of education until the closing of 
these schools in 1761 by the French government. Dissatisfaction 
with the classical type of secondary education offered in French 
schools finally culminated in 1793 with the suppression of all en- 
dowed schools and colleges and the confiscation of their property. 
A decree of 1 795 set up central schools (Icoles centrales) under gov- 
ernment control. These schools were to be six years in length anJ 
enroll youth at the age of twelve. The curriculum was to consist of 
drawing, natural history, ancient languages, modem languages by 
permission, mathematics, physics, chemistry, grammar, belies let- 
tret, history, and legislation. 

The nesv central schools created by the Republic of France were 
as shortlived as was the Republic. In 1R01 Napoleon devised a na- 
tional system of education. By the Law of 1802 two types of sec- 
ondary schools were established— the lycle and the communal col- 
lege, both of which prepared youth for the higher institutions of 
learning. Of these the lycle was the more important, and was under 
direct government control. It corresponded to the former colllge. 
The government provided buildings and some scholarships for its 
support. The local administration was required to provide furniture 
and equipment. The main source of support was derived from tui- 
tion fees and income from the boarding houses for students. The 
curriculum was to include ancient languages, provision for moj- 
em languages, logic, rhetoric, ethics, belles lettres, mathematics, 
physical science, and drawing. The communal college might be cv 
tablishcd by municipalities or by individuals. These schools were 
supported locally, except for some government grants, and by tuition 
fees. The curriculum of the communal colleges was in genera! the 
same as that of the lycle but less complete. In 1 P06 a law was passed 
providing for a national system of school administration; and in 
1S08, bv Imperial Decree, Napoleon created the University of 
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France with complete jurisdiction over all education, primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. The University of France was not a university 
as we think of it but a governing body similar to our state depart- 
ments of education. The lycics and colleges were restricted to the 
upper classes and were college-preparatory, as is evidenced bv the 
fuition charges and their curriculum offerings. The curriculum of 
the lycics, prescribed in 1809 and applied to the colleges in 1812, 
designated ‘‘those studies that are needed to prepare students to 
enter the faculties.” For the first five years Latin, Greek, French, 
history, mythology, geography, and mathematics were studied; in 
the sixth year logic, metaphysics, ethics, optics, and astronomy, or 
mathematics, natural history, physics, and chemistry were given. 
In 1814 a seventh year devoted mainly to philosophy was added. 

The lycics and colleges were aristocratic schools designed to pre- 
pare upper-class youths or an occasional brilliant youth of humble 
rank for the university. There was a growing demand for a liberali- 
zation of educational opportunity for the masses. This found ex- 
pression in the Law of 1843, which created a higher primary school 
to be added to the regular elementary school for the masses. The 
curriculum was more adapted to meet the needs of the occupational 
groups. This school was frequently housed in one of the communal 
colliges , but, like commercial and vocational curriculums in the ear- 
lier high schools of America, it was not generally popular. Sporadic 
efforts to create a satisfactory secondary school for the masses con- 
tinued to be ineffective before World War I. In 1880 colleges and 
lycies for girls were established, but they did not lead to admission 
to the university. However, they did provide advanced educational 
opportunity for girls at the secondary level in the state school sys- 
tem. In 1901 the secondary school was divided into classical and 
modem courses leading to the same degree. The student had the 
opportunity to select a classical or scientific course. The length of 
the secondary course was seven years. This was a move in the direc- 
tion of popular demands but was still unsatisfactory as a democratic 
plan of education. 

French secondary education as it developed before 1918 main- 
tained its classical tradition. The iycees and colliges had changed 
little from the classical mold of the mid-sixteenth-century college, 
although they were forced in later years to make some concessions 
to changing conditions. A well organized, highly articulated, and 
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leaders, however, have unremittingly wrestled with the problem of 
educational reforms that would realize the democratic ideals which 
came out of World War I and which experienced a positive re- 
surgence with World War II. Besides, many Frenchmen arc con- 
vinced that among the contributor)' factors in the defeat of France 
were weaknesses in the educational system. 

As early as January, 19+4 a group that became known as the 
Algiers Commission was set up. It made many proposals that would 
democratize the educational system of France. It was followed by 
the Langevin Commission, which formulated a revolutionary educa- 
tional plan embodying many of the ideas of the Algiers Commission. 
The principle of the icole unique advocated since World War I was 
carried out in a carefully developed plan that unified education 
(made it free through the university), proposed compulsory educa- 
tion to age 18, abolished class distinctions in the schools, and mod- 
ernized classroom methods and the curriculum. The Delbos Educa- 
tion Bill of 1950 in general accepted the educational principles of 
the previous commissions but was a conservative compromise with 
the bold plan of the Langevin Commission. 

To date only minor aspects of these far-reaching educational re- 
form ideas have penetrated France’s educational program. If and 
when France finally adopts a plan of educational reform, it would 
appear from the thinking and recommendations of its educational 
leaders that such a reform will embrace many democratic features 
familiar to American educators.* 

Germany. Although the Gymnasium, as developed under the 
leadership of Johann Sturm during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, remained the principal form of secondary education in 
Germany until the nineteenth century, it was not the only source 
of secondary education for German youth. The social, political, and 
religious unrest of these years had a profound influence upon edu- 
cational development, an influence that could not but touch all 
phases of the educational life of Germany. Even the Gymnasium, 
jealously guarded as it was by the upper classes, did not entirely 
esape. As might be expected, there w as an undercurrent of dissat- 

•For a brief clear description of the educational recommendations that 
have been made by French educational leaders in recent years see Donald W, 
Afifes. Recent Reforms tfi French Secondary Education. New York. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1953. 
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Isfaction with the restricted nature of the classical Gymnasium. In- 
terest in science and politics and the tremendous influence of French 
court life upon the nobility of Germany had led to the establishment 
of secondary schools of a more practical type. Schools known as Rit- 
tcrakademien, knightly or courtly academics, sprang up throughout 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. These schools catered 
to the nobility and offered a broader and more practical curriculum 
for these future rulers and officials. In these schools ancient lan- 
guages were either eliminated or drastically dc-empha$i7cd. More 
attention was given to modem languages, science, mathematics, sur- 
veying, architecture, military techniques, history, geography, man- 
ners and customs of court life, music, dancing, and physical training. 
Students began to imitate the manners of the nobles, and assumed 
the conventional dress of the gentleman rather than the garb of the 
scholar. Swords were carried and dueling became the fashion of 
these schools. 

About this time, in 1695, Franckc, a member of the faculty of the 
University of Halle, began two schools: one for nobles, which 
stressed science rather than ancient languages, called a FJJjgogium, 
and the second, a Latin school, known as a Gytmushim , later ap- 
proved as such by the government. The curriculum of the Gjwi- 
nasiurn included the traditional subjects of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew with the emphasis upon their use in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. To this was added history, geography, music, paint- 
ing, physics, botanv, astronomy, and mathematics. "Hie PaJjgogitrtn 
offered the courses taught in the Latin school with the additional 
subjects of French, astronomy, and mineralogy. Provision was also 
made for a botanical garden; a natural history' museum; laboratories 
for chemistry, physics, and anatomy; and equipment for courses in 
mechanics, glass blowing, copper engraving, and woodcutting. 

The work of Franckc had a very stimulating effect upon the 
thinking of educational leaders in the eighteenth century' both In 
Germany and America. Many students trained under Franckc emi- 
grated to America where they* set up schools in Pennsylvania and 
Georgia similar to those conducted by Franckc in Halle. Illustrative 
of the character of these leaders were Count Zinrcndorf, leader 
of the Moravians, who had been a student in the rsJjzogfttm at 
Halle and lived in Fonckc's home; Bishop Spangcnbcrg, another 
Moravian leader, who had been a colleague of Francte's in the C/ni- 
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versity of Halle and an inspector of the Latin School in Francke’s 
orphanages; and Muhlenberg, who had been associated with Francke 
at Halle and was a leader of the Lutherans around Philadelphia about 
1750. These men, and scores of others who had been influenced by 
Francke’s educational activities, vitally influenced education in 
America where they labored. 

In 1747 Julius Hecker, who had been a teacher in Francke’s 
Pddagogiimt, set up a new school in Berlin that reflected the prac- 
tical ideas of Francke and others who were advocating an education 
better fitted for those who were not interested in the scholarly pro- 
fessions but were destined to be leaders in politics, business, and the 
practical applications of science and mathematics to the affairs of 
living. This he called the Economic-Mathematical Real School. 
This was the first German Realscbitle. It offered courses in religion, 
ethics, German, French, Latin, history, drawing, mechanics, geog- 
raphy, architecture, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, bookkeep- 
ing, and physiology. The curriculum was strikingly similar to that 
offered in the Pddagogivm of Francke. Later this school became the 
Royal Realschule of Berlin. 

These schools were symptomatic of a struggle that grew in in- 
tensity and has characterized German secondary educational devel- 
opment throughout its history. Continued growth in technology, 
trades, business, and governmental activities-the natural concomi- 
tant of the rapid expansion and increasing diversification of the in- 
terests of an industrial society— not only opened up, but also required 
various degrees of, technical and specialized training of a secondary 
school nature that the Gymnasium did not provide. Unlike our com- 
prehensive American secondary schools, which generally try to pro- 
vide for a variety of educational needs within one school by dif- 
ferentiated curriculums, the German plan has been to create a new 
school to meet a new need. The conflicts that have arisen in the 
effort either to modify existing schools or to create new ones have 
resulted in a confused array of new and revised secondary schools. 

Certain of these schools became dominant types of secondary in- 
stitutions and represent the major direction of development in 
Germany from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1918. First 
and foremost in this group stood the Gyrnnasrinti and Progym- 
nasitmt. The lineal descendant of the Latin school, the Gymnasium 
consistently maintained its classical program and continued to be 
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the School of the elite. It was the favored preparatory school for 
the universities. In 1788 a Leaving Examination was provided to be 
given in each secondary school <|tn!ificd to prepare students for the 
university. The successful candidates in these examinations were 
granted certificates of admission to the universities without the 
necessity of taking the university entrance examinations. The posi- 
tion of the Gyvnunttm was strengthened by this regulation. Be- 
cause of opposition this regulation ssas not effective until c8u, 
when it was reinstated and strictly enforced. In 1854 the university 
examinations were completely abolished and the Leaving Fxamina- 
tions were made the sole basis of entrance to the universities. AH 
standard nine-year classical schools were classified as Gymnasium, 
A virtual monopoly of the preparation of candidates for the uni- 
versities. therefore, was given to the Gymnasium. To add to the 
attractiveness of this school the graduates were privileged to reduce 
the two-year military requirement to one year; likewise graduates 
of the G)tmt 3 sUt»t were eligible for preferred civil positions in 
the government. Those secondary schools which could not qualify 
as Gyvntasitmt were permitted either to offer the first six years of 
the standard program and lie known as Progyiimasiirm, or to shift 
from ancient to modem languages and become middle class schools 
—Burgmchilat or liealsebulcn. 

A standard curriculum for the Gytrmasium and the I’rogym- 
Kjsitmi was proposed in ifiit. The studies consisted of Latin, Greek, 
Gemun. mathematics, history, geography, religion, and science, the 
emphasis upon the different subjects in descending order as listed, 
with major attention given to Latin and least tn science. Hebrew, 
Trench, and other languages were made optioniL There was a defi- 
nite tendency to emphasize the classical nature of these schools at 
the expense of science or more modem subjects. In 1837 the school 
program was specifically reduced from ten to a standard nine years, 
l-arin was further stressed in the curriculum, being assigned 86 hours 
out of a total of 280 hours for the entire nine-year program. Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics took tip 1 6 t hours, or much over half of the 
total school time of the Gymnasium. The curriculum of the Gym- 
nasiirm and Vrogynmasimn was further restricted in 1859 with more 
emphasis upon Latin. These schools remained highly classical. The 
Reform of 1891 liberalized the Gymnasium somewhat by a reduc- 
tion of the time spent on Larin and Grech and die promotion of 
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vcrsity of Halle and an inspector of the Latin School in Francke's 
orphanages-, and Muhlenberg, who had been associated with F ranckc 
at Halle and was a leader of the Lutherans around Philadelphia about 
1750. These men, and scores of others who had been influenced by 
Francke's educational activities, vitally influenced education in 
America where they labored. 

In 1747 Julius Flecker, who had been a teacher in Francke’s 
Padagoghmi, set up a new school in Berlin that reflected the prac- 
tical ideas of Franckc and others who were advocating an education 
better fitted for those who were not interested in the scholarly pro- 
fessions hut were destined to be leaders in politics, business, and the 
practical applications of science and mathematics to the affairs of 
living. This he called the Economic-Mathematical Real School. 
This was the first German Reatscbtile. It offered courses in religion, 
ethics, German, French, Latin, history, drawing, mechanics, geog- 
raphy, architecture, agriculture, mining, manufacturing, bookkeep- 
ing, and physiology. The curriculum was strikingly similar to that 
offered in the Pddagogiutr: of Franckc. Later this school became the 
Royal Reals chule of Berlin. 

These schools were symptomatic of a struggle that grew in in- 
tensity and has characterized German secondary educational devel- 
opment throughout its history. Continued growth in technology, 
trades, business, and governmental activities-the natural concomi- 
tant of the rapid expansion and increasing diversification of the in- 
terests of an industrial society— not only opened up, but also required 
various degrees of, technical and specialized training of a secondary 
school nature that the Gymnasium did not provide. Unlike our com- 
prehensive American secondary schools, which generally try to pro- 
vide for a variety of educational needs within one school by dif- 
ferentiated curriculums, the German plan has been to create a new 
school to meet a new need. The conflicts that have arisen in the 
effort either to modify existing schools or to create new ones have 
resulted in a confused array of new and revised secondary schools. 

Certain of these schools became dominant types of secondary in- 
stitutions and represent the major direction of development in 
Germany from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1918. First 
and foremost in this group stood the Gymnasium and PrOgyvt- 
nasium. The lineal descendant of the Latin school, the Gymnasium 
consistently maintained its classical program and continued to be 
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the school of the ilitc. It was the favored preparatory school for 
the universities. In 17P8 a Leaving ILxami nation was provided to be 
given in each secondary school qualified tn prepare students for the 
tmlicR.it)*. The successful candidates in these examinations were 
granted certificates of admission to the universities without the 
necessity of talcing the university entrance examinations. The posi- 
tion of the Gymnasium was strengthened by this regulation- Be- 
cause of opposition thix regulation was nor cffcctis c until 1811, 
"hen it was reinstated and strictly enforced. In 1834 the university 
examinations were completely abolished and the leaving Examina- 
tions were made the tale basis of entrance to the onii entries. -All 
standard nine-year classical schools were classified as Gymrusttmt. 
A virtual monopoly of the preparation of candidates for the uni- 
versities, therefore, was given to the Gymnasium. To add to the 
attractiveness of this school the graduates were pnvileged to reduce 
the two-year military requirement to one year; likewise graduates 
of the Gytrrtutitim were eligible for preferred civil positions in 
the government. Those secondary schools which could not qualify 
as Gymnasium w ere permitted either to offer the first six years of 
the standard program and lie known as Vrogyrmwiitm, or to shift 
from ancient to modem languages and become middle class schools 
— Burger sckulcn or UeiUchiten. 

A standard curriculum for the Gytrmjsitnn and the 1 ‘rogym- 
rtJsieern was proposed in 1R16. The studies consisted of Latin, Greek*. 
German, mathematics, history, geography, religion, and science, the 
emphasis upon the different subjects in descending order as listed, 
with major attention given to I-atin and least to science, Ilelircsv, 
French, and other languages were made optional. There was a defi- 
nite tendency to emphasize the classical nature of these schools at 
the expense of science or more modern subjects. In 1837 the school 
program was specifically reduced from ten to a standard nine years. 
Latin was further stressed in the curriculum, being assigned 66 hours 
out of a total of :8o hours for the entire nine-year program. Greek,, 
Latin, and mathematics took up 161 hours, or much over (talf/if the 
total school time of the Gymnasium. The curriculum of the Gym- 
nasium and Vrogyrrwosium svas further restricted in ifijg' with more 
empliasis upon I,atin. These schools remained highly classical. The 
Reform of 189s liberalized the Gytntusium sosnew hat/liy a reduc- 
tion of the time spent on Latin and Greek and thy promotion of 
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German to a central position, with more time devoted to recent his- 
tory and religion. The Reform of 1901 made little change in the 
Gynmasium except to strengthen the place of Latin in the curricu- 
lum and to emphasize the classical nature of the school. 

The Gynrtushtm and Vrogynmauimt were tuition schools. The 
average German could not pay tuition to these schools. The classi- 
cal nature of the curriculum did not make these schools attractive 
to those who had to depend upon a practical kind of education as 
a means to livelihood. The tradition of this Gymnasium from the 
days of its development by Sturm had been that of a class school for 
those privileged by birth or through economic advantage. Like the 
lycee of France, the Gymnasium of Germany maintained its domi- 
nant and aristocratic position unbroken for nearly 400 years. 

The efforts of Francke, Hcckcr, and others to develop a school 
with a curriculum less classical than that of the Gynmasiunt found 
further expression in 1859. Ar that time the Prussian Minister, Von 
Bethmann Holhveg, gave official recognition of the value of the 
Realschule in German education. These schools were placed under 
the supervision of the same authority responsible for the Gym- 
nasium. There were two types of schools: the Realscbulen enter 
Ordnrmg , a nine-year school offering courses in religion, German, 
Latin, French, English, history, geography, mathematics, and sci- 
ence and privileged to give the Leaving Examination; and the Real- 
sclrulen svteiter Ordnung, a six-year school without Latin. Success- 
ful passing of the leaving Examination in the Rcalschulen enter 
Ordnung carried the privilege of entering some of the lesser civil 
positions and the right to one year rather than two of military' train- 
ing. These w ere not vocational schools, but were more practical 
general culture schools as were the schools of Franckc and Hccker 
before them. The major difference between the Realschule crsier 
Ordnung and the Gymnasium lay in the substitution of English for 
Greek, which was so highly valued in the Gynmasium, and in the 
greater emphasis upon science. The Realschule erster Ordntmg s 
right to have its graduates enter the university came in 1870, when 
students ."ho passed the Leaving Examinations were permitted to 
enter the universities to study mathematics, foreign language, and 
science as preparation for teaching. In 1882 the name Realschule 
erster was changed to Realgyttmasumt, and its curriculum 

was brought d»ose to that of the Gynmasium by more emphasis 
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upon Latin in the former, and by more time given to mathematics, 
science, history, geography, and French in the later. Decause the 
Realgymtasium had become very’ similar to the Gymnasium, except 
that it did not emphasize Latin or offer Greek and emphasized an- 
cient languages instead of science, it drew fire from extreme radicals 
and conservatives. The conservatives looked upon it as a threat of 
an inferior school to the supremacy' of the Gytinusmtn; the radi- 
cals considered it another Gynnusiimt and, therefore, a useless 
luxury. They wanted it abolished. The conference called by the 
Kaiser in 1890 recommended that the Realgyimusnrm lie abolished. 
The regulations of 189: retained it. The curriculum of the Gym- 
njsiimr, mainly by reduced emphasis upon Greek and Latin, lessened 
the difference between these two schools. The decree of 1900 de- 
clared all schools to be of the same value for general culture. Stu- 
dents of all schools were to be admitted to the university under 
certain conditions. The Reform of 1901 provided that the essential 
difference between the Gyvmathnn and the Realgynmttium was 
that the former emphasized Greek and Latin, whereas the latter em- 
phasized Latin and modem foreign languages. 

Many German educators had sought to facilitate easy transfer be- 
tween the three nine-year secondary schools. As early as 18 78 a type 
of school founded on what was known as die Alcona plan had been 
set up with a common foundation for entrance to both the Real- 
gyvmasicnn and the Rejhchttle. A similar type of foundation school 
under the Frankfurt plan was begun in 1890 to qualify candidates 
for all three major secondary schools. These schools ( Reform - 
schule), although the Conference of 1892 had refused to give them 
official sanction, grew' in popularity. 

The Real pro gyvmasiurn was officially recognized in the regula- 
tions of the Reform of 1892. It was a six-year school offering the 
first six years’ work of the Realgynnushnn. At the close of the six 
years* program, students could transfer to the Realgyrtmasitmi for 
the last three years’ work. Exemption from one year of military 
training was now granted to those of the Realprogyvmasiinn who 
successfully completed the Leaving Examinations. The six-year Real- 
progyvmasium held exactly the same relationship to the nine-year 
Realgy vtnashtm as the six-year Frogynmasimn did to the nine-year 
Gyvmashtm. 

The Reatsctwle zveeiter Otdming grew in popularity after the 
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Franco-Pnsssian War. Some of these schools lengthened tlicir 
courses to nine years, and in 1878 the government recognized them. 
Graduates of the nine-year schools were admitted to the technical 
schools. To both the six- and nine-year schools tire privilege of the 
one-year military service was granted. The nine-year school came 
to he known as the Oberrealtekulc and the title of the six-year 
school was shortened to Reahchztlc. The graduates of this school 
could enter the Qbenealscbule to complete the three advance years 
of that school. The Oberrcalscbule was again recognized in the 
retaliations of 1891 as one of the three types of nine-year schools 

— „.iared with the other nine-year schools the common basis of 
courses in German, history, and religion and the admission of its 
students to some phases of university study. In 1900 a decree de- 
clared all schools of equal cultural value. In 1901 the Obcrrealtchule 
was granted equal rights with the other schools /or admission of 
its students to the universities without examinations, except to the 
faculty of theology, which was reserved as the privilege of the 
Gymnasium only. 

Ar the time of the establishment of the new German Republic 
in 1919, Germany had established three pairs of secondary schools 
under full state control: (1) The highly classical, aristocratic nine- 
year Gymnasium that had lasted for nearly four centuries with 
relatively little change in its basic nature and purpose, and a shorter 
six-year Progyjtmasitmt offering the first six years’ work of the 
Gyvmasium ; (1) The Realgynmasittm, very similar to the Gym- 
nasium in its nine-year curriculum except that it emphasized Larin 
and modem languages rather than Larin and Greek, and its counter- 
part, the six-year Reaiprogyirmasium , an exact duplicate of the 
first six years of the Realgyvmssium; (3) The Oberrealschule, 3 
nine-year school with emphasis upon modem languages, mathe- 
matics, and science, and a six-year Realscbule, approximately a 
duplication of the first six years of the OberrealscMe. A study of 
the programs of these schools reveals how much secondary educa- 
tion in Germany remained wedded to the old classical tradition. 
The struggle for a democratic program of secondary education for 
the masses had yet to be won. 

These six schools were for boys only; girls had still to win rec- 
ognition in the main stream of secondary education in Germany. 
However, they were not unprovided for in educational opportunity 
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beyond the elementary school. Interest in advanced education for 
girls took form in the educational work of Francke and his disciples 
Scmler and Hecker. Francke organized among his schools at Halle 
a Gynecaeimi for the daughters of the nobles that became the in- 
spiration for similar schools over Germany. Most efforts to estab- 
lish schools for girls were private before the twentieth century. 
Municipal authorities here and there made sporadic attempts to 
provide educational opportunities for girls. It is estimated that more 
than jo public secondary Hohere Tochterscbulen schools for girls 
under municipal auspices were in existence by 1840, and that by 
i860 there were over 100. These schools taught religion, German, 
French, handiwork, and some science. In 1872 Prussia provided a 
ten-year school for girls beginning at the age of six. This program 
tvas so adjusted and extended in 1894 that the work offered girls 
became essentially equivalent to that provided for boys. 

It was not until 1908 that definite provision was made for the 
establishment of a secondary school for girls. At this time a school 
known as the Lyzewtt was created, with a ten-year course in which 
pupils enrolled for an elementary course of three years followed 
by a seven-year course in secondary education. The program con- 
sisted of German, French, English, religion, history, geography, 
science, mathematics, drawing, music, and handiwork. This school 
was followed by two advanced schools, one, the Frauenscbule, was 
a two-year course in practical arts and the continuation of general 
subjects; the other, Hohere Lehrerirmemmiinjr, was a four-year 
school for the preparation of elementary school teachers. A second 
plan of secondary education for girls who wished to qualify for 
the Leaving Examinations "was called the Studievjnstah. This con- 
sisted of three schools paralleling those for boys; namely, Ober- 
realsclmlen, Realgyvimtshtm, and Gyv masirmi. These schools had 
one important organizational difference from those of the boys: 
the Lyzcujn became the common core of preparation for all girls. 
At the end of the seventh year of the Lyzetmi, at the age of 13, the 
girl who wished to follow the six-year program of the Gymnamcm 
or Rcalgyvmasittm transferred to the Stvdientmstah and began the 
study of Latin. The girls who wished to follow die scientific course 
of the Oberrealschulev transferred to that division of the Studienan- 
ttnlt at the age of 14, following the eighth year of the Lyzettm. The 
fact that these schools were tuition schools limited their usefulness 
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emphasized. German nationalism accounted for 37 per cent of the 
total school time. Religion was given a minor place in the time 
allotment of the school. The Gymnasium was still permitted to offer 
Greek and Latin, but in many respects its curriculum reflected that 
of the now major secondary school of the Nazis. 

The schools for girls, which hid paralleled closely the schools 
fat bays, were more drastically limited. Only two types of schools 
for girls were allowed— the Oberscbule and the Atifbauschule. The 
Oberschtile permitted a choice in the last three years of language 
emphasis or home economics. Physical education was emphasized, 
as for the boys. Only English was offered as a foreign language and 
It was required. German subjects and those particularly appro- 
priate to women, such as Home Economics, Handwork, and Home 
and Family Services, were stressed. Little difference existed between 
the two schools. 

The democratic emphasis that had gained momentum over the 
years appeared to have been lost in the Nazis' rdgime. There ap- 
peared to be less interest in making education at the secondary and 
higher levels easily available to alL It was made more difficult to 
move from the elementary' to the secondary school and from there 
to the universities or higher schools. Coeducation was frowned 
upon. Girls were virtually eliminated from the universities-they 
were admitted to the Gyvmssium only on consent of the Reicbs- 
minitter. Latin, required by the universities for admission, was al- 
most eliminated from the girls’ secondary schools. 

World War II came just as the Nazis were putting into effect 
these drastic reorganization plans for German youth education. It 
is interesting to see the contrast in the programs of secondary edu- 
cation as developed prior to 1953 and the changes proposed and in 
partial effect at the beginning of 1939 when World War II struck. 

Following the war Germany was dh-ided into zones of influence. 
Russia assumed responsibility’, politically and educationally’, for that 
part which became known as East Germany’; France, England, and 
the United States jointly assumed control of what became known 
as West Germany, with each nation accepting responsibility’ for die 
rehabilitation of education in its respective zone of influence. The 
countries concerned sent educators to direct the reorganization of 
education in the German schools along mote democratic lines. 

With the reversion of political and educational responsibility to 
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the newly established West German government there has been a 
natural tendency for the schools to modify imposed educational 
ideas and to regress somewhat in the direction of the former Ger- 
man educational system. In the years immediately ahead it will be 
of interest to observe the pattern of education that the new Ger- 
many will evolve. 

England. Throughout most of the seventeenth century’ second- 
ary education in England followed the pattern set by the Latin 
grammar schools of the preceding century'. Altogether it is esti- 
mated that more than 550 grammar schools were founded or re- 
founded in England between the re-establishment of Sr. Paul's 
School, London in ijjo, and the beginning of die eighteenth cen- 
tury’. These schools were closely’ modeled after St. Paul’s School, 
with its emphasis on both humanism and religion. After the Estab- 
lished Church came into power in England these schools became 
more narrowly' uniform in their emphasis upon religious instruc- 
tion. The efforts of the Established Church to prescribe the doc- 
trinal teaching of the schools and to safeguard these schools from 
the influence of large groups of religious Nonconformists who had 
come in contact with the ideas of Reformation leaders of the Con- 
tinent, such as Calvin, Zwingti, Luther, or who had felt the stimulus 
of such intellectual centers as Geneva and Leyden, led to more and 
more repressive measures to insure the orthodoxy of the teachers in 
the grammar schools. This struggle for complete domination of the 
religious character of these grammar schools led to the notorious 
Act of Uniformity of 1662. This law required affirmation of Ioy-- 
alty to the liturgy’ of the Established Church on the part of every' 
schoolmaster. Three years later another law forbade Dissenters to 
teach under penalty of a fine of 40 pounds. Even children of Dis- 
senters and Nonconformists no longer were permitted to attend 
grammar schools. If it is remembered that it was from these non- 
conforming religious groups that most early New England colonists 
came, the student can understand and appreciate the educational 
characteristics of our early colonial Latin grammar schools. This 
drastic legislation resulted in the establishment of hundreds of sec- 
ondary schools for the children of Nonconformists. These schools 
were influenced by the ideas of John Milton, himself a Noncon- 
formist, who had advocated a more practical type of secondary 
education. Milton had given expression to his ideas in the creation 
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of a school he called an Academy, Thus academies, clandestinely 
taught, sprang up all over England under the leadership of Non- 
conformist clergy. These academics and their emphasis upon a 
more practical type of education gave impetus to the academy 
movement in America. 

No major changes took place in secondary education for the 
next century and a half. After »8jo a slow awakening of a demo- 
cratic consciousness began to be felt in England 3nd gained tre- 
mendous impetus touard the tum of the century. This had its 
repercussions in governmental attitudes toward education for the 
masses. Gradually the reluctance of the government to assume re- 
sponsibility for secondary education gave way. In 1862 the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, created in 1852, began the establishment 
of secondary schools under government subsidy with special em- 
phasis upon the practical applications of the sciences to industry. 
By 1872 almost a thousand of these schools had been established. 
This type of school was further encouraged by the Technical In- 
struction Act of 1889, which gave County and Town Councils 
authority to levy taxes for the support of this form of education. 
As a result of this stimulus, by >910-11 there were In existence 36 
Technical Institutions, no Day Technical Schools, 218 An Schools, 
and 7,42a Evening Schools. The Endowed Schools Acts of 1869 
and 1874 represented a further evidence of state concern for sec- 
ondary education. These laws set up a Commission with responsi- 
bility for improving the management of and instruction in the en- 
dowed grammar schools. The Acts of 1888 and 1889 created county 
and borough councils and a centra! Board of Education to unify 
the administration of state-aided elementary and secondary educa- 
tion under governmental auspices. The Education Act of 1902 was 
an important landmark in the development of a national system of 
education; it unified control of both elementary and secondary 
education. By this Act the counties and county boroughs were 
made responsible for the provision of adequate facilities for sec- 
ondary education in their areas, as welt as the proper coordination 
of all educational activities within their authority “after consulta- 
tion with the Board of Education." Private or endowed secondary 
schools, at their discretion, were privileged to accept governmental 
aid but only on the condition that they submit ro governmental 
inspection and conform to governmental school plans. Otherwise 
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no effort was made to change the character of the work done in the 
private or endowed schools. 

With the beginning of World War II four and possibly five cate- 
gories of recognized secondary schools were flourishing in Eng- 
land. 7 It should be kept clearly in mind that this classification is 
based upon the accepted connotation of ‘‘secondary education" in 
England, which is restricted to those schools whose curriculum is 
essentially academic. This classification does not include those 
schools which serve the adolescent period with a practical type of 
education. The trade schools and central schools, for example, 
which came to hold such an important place in the sendee of youth, 
were not considered a legitimate part of secondary education. 

(1) “Public” Schools: When one speaks of secondary educa- 
tion in England the famous “public" schools immediately flash into 
mind: Eton, Rugby, and Harrow are the best known. These arc 
pan of some 150 endowed schools that are recognized for mem- 
bership eligibility in the Headmasters Conference. Certain standards 
of eligibility are maintained for this group; among them minimum 
enrollment, independence of the headmaster and governing body, 
satisfactory showing on the school-certificate examination, and the 
encouragement of a goodly number to attend Oxford or Cambridge 
Universities. These schools, generally boarding schools with day 
pupils, charge relatively high tuition rates ranging upwards of 
$t,joo. They are private schools, highly selective in character and 
regarded as snobbish schools of the upper classes. 

Until recent times the curriculum was classical after the best 
ancient traditions. The “public” schools, although still giving em- 
phasis to the classics, have been forced by the changing world, 
the inevitable influence of which they cannot escape, to modernize 
their curriculum in the direction of modem languages and the sub- 
jects more appropriate to the contemporary economic world In 
which their graduates are supposed to become leaders. Contrary to 
popular notions, academic scholarship is not the thing for which 
these “public" schools arc particularly famous. The familiar term 
“playing fields of Eron” suggests the amount of attention given to 

'I. L Kandc! classifies the secondary schools as follows: (1) Public tchools; 
(a) Day schools; (j) Council schools; and (4) Private schools. See his tlitrory 
of Serondary Edwenitm. ftreton-. Houston Msfitnv Cwnyarw. ty>°* yy. 
and C omptrathe Education. Bosom. Houghton .Mifflin Company. 19JJ, pp. 641 ff. 
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athletics and sports as well as to other social activities. The pur- 
pose of these schools is not primarily scholarly bm to make their 
graduates gentlemen in the hese sense of the ward, healthy, able to 
work together and maintain correct social standards, and trained 
as leaders. The frequently quoted quip concerning these “public” 
schools may serve to throw some light on their earlier character: 
“They are called English because they teach Latin and Greek; 
Public because they arc private; and Schools because no small part 
of the time is allotted to athletics.” The hoys enter schools spe- 
cially designed to qualify them for admission to the “public” 
schools. Upon graduation from the public schools they enter Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, the army, or prominent government posts. A 
few such schools arc now organized for girls.* 

(a) Grammar and High Schools: In their early origins the 
grammar schools were scarcely distinguishable from the “public” 
schools. It was out of the early grammar school era that certain 
schools, because of heavy endowments, private character, their 
tendency to become boarding schools for students from all Eng- 
land, their aristocratic, selective nature, and so forth, evolved into 
a distinctive type of school bter to be known as “public" schools. 
Hundreds of other grammar schools, some with equally high 
scholarship, were local in character, predominantly or exclusively 
day schools, and catering to a less select social class. These schools 
have made up the bulk of the grammar schools of England. Along 
xvith these schools have sprung up, in recent decades, high schools 
that serve local communities and are locally supported. Their cur- 
riculums tend to be more sensitive to changing conditions and local 
educational demands. These schools are influenced greatly by the 
“public” schools, which they try to imitate as far as possible. The 
older better grammar schools, particularly, send their graduates to 
Cambridge and Oxford or to the newer universities. Since most of 

8 The institutions that have given the “public” schools their time and charac- 
ter are the so-called nine great public schools, all but one daring back before 
the seventeenth century and two over five hundred years old. These and the 
dates of their founding are; Winchester, 1384; Eton. 1440; St. Paul's, ijio; 
Shrewsbury,''"!,*}*; Westminster, ij6o, Merchant Taylors, ijfirj Rugby, tjd?; 
Harrow, 1571-, and Charterhouse, 1612. The student who wishes to deice fur- 
ther into the history of these schools should read Eduard C Alack, Public 
Scboolt ml British Opinion, nto-it6o. New York. Columbia University 
Press, 1939; and 'Public Schools and British Opinion Since 1S60- New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. 
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these schools have a more democratic clientele, many students are 
under economic pressure to drop out of school before eighteen or 
nineteen. Although a small fee is usually charged, those schools 
receiving local aid are required to accept a certain number of their 
students free directly from the public elementary schools of the 
community. Larger numbers of the high schools particularly have 
been established for girls, with equal educational standards and 
offerings. 

(3) Councu. Secondary Schools: The Education Act of 1901 
placed directly upon counties and county boroughs the responsi- 
bility for providing adequate opportunity for secondary education 
in their areas. These schools were the first true expression of a 
democratic school program for youths in England. These schools 
following the English tradition could be set up for either boys or 
girls or could be coeducational. Merged into these new creations 
of the councils were older traditional private schools that chose to 
accept governmental aid and thus become subject to the supervision 
of the local educational authorities. 

These schools are not wholly free; they charge some tuition 
fees. They enroll most of their students from the elementary school 
for a four-year period. Since these schools offer a more practical 
type of education, the pupils w’ho graduate from them and aspire 
to go on to the universities usually go to the more modem uni- 
versities. 

(4) Private Secondary Schools: These schools are made up of 
a large number of schools of various types that do not receive 
governmental aids of any kind. Many of these are schools of supe- 
rior quality; others arc of dubious value. As private schools they 
are largely free of governmental restrictions. They have a strong 
organization known as the Independent Schools Association to look 
after their interests and provide them leadership, just as we have 
many organizations in America to serve private secondary schools. 

(5) Girls’ Secondary Schools: Even a hasty study of the 
schools of England at this period will indicate that education there, 
as elsewhere on the continent prior to the twentieth century, was 
predominantly for boys. Private secondary schools for girls began 
to increase in number by 1900, although half a century or more of 
agitation had preceded the Education Act of 190:, which finally 
made possible the equality of education for girls in publicly con- 
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trolled schools. We have seen that the council schools could be 
coeducational. Some grammar ami high schools, even “public” 
schools, had previously been set up for girls. Coeducation has had 
a difficult time overcoming the prejudices and conservative social 
thinking of the English. As late as 1930, of the 1,341 secondary 
schools on the Board of Education’s grant list of England and 
Wales, considerably fewer than one-third, or 374 of these schools, 
were coeducational; whereas the remainder, nearly a thousand 
schools, were divided almost equally between separate boys’ and 
girls' secondary schools. The quality of education offered the girls 
is nosv on a par with that of the boys; an attempt has been made to 
differentiate the education for girls from that of boys to provide 
more practical domestic courses. As might be expected, there was 
a natural hesitancy at first to make too man)' changes from the type 
of education offered boys. It is interesting to note in passing that 
England was more than a hundred years behind America tn rec- 
ognizing the right of girls to secondary' education and in accepting 
coeducation. 

The advance ground taken in the Education Act of 1902 was 
slowly being consolidated when World War I rudely jarred the 
social thinking of the world. Particularly’ were those ideas of hu- 
man rights, equality, and justice that long had agitated the peoples 
Of Europe brought to the fore during and after the war. England 
became more conscious than ever of the limitations of her educa- 
tional program. A popular demand arose for a more democratic 
and more extensive scheme of education. The answer came in the 
passage of the Fisher, or Education, Act of 1918 shortly before the 
close of the war. The purpose of this Act was stated as: “Ade- 
quate provision shall be made in order to secure that children and 
young persons shall not be debarred from receiving the benefits of 
any form of education by which they are capable of profiting, 
through inability to pay fees.” The Act represented an effort to 
make education universal and to provide an organized system of 
education from the elementary school through the university under 
government direction. The Fisher Act was, in a sense, superim- 
posed upon the broad framework of the Act of 1901, with the 
Board of Education and the county and county borough councils 
at the heart of the plan with greatly magnified powers. A nearly 
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uniform tax rate was set up for each community. After this levy 
had been made, the state stepped in to provide a prorated share of 
the total cost to the local area of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Although secondary education under the Fisher Act was not 
necessarily free to everyone, governmental support of the second- 
ary' school required a large proportion of free tuitions, which it 
was assumed would care for all those worthy and desirous of a 
secondary' education. Unfortunately the Fisher Act was not carried 
out in full. Not all those counted upon to support this advanced 
educational vision at the time of the passage of the bill were ready 
to make the necessary sacrifices when tire time came. Until World 
War II it remained something of a dream— a goal toward which to 
move. 

World War II, like World War I, aroused the democratic dreams 
of the English people. A growing insistence on the equality of the 
British of low estate with those of acknowledged privilege devel- 
oped as the long war brought rich and poor to share alike at home 
and at the front. Through the war the masses had dramatized the 
fact that education rather than social position was the key to un- 
lock the traditional door of opportunity'. They began to demand 
equality of educational opportunity as a democratic right and a 
patriotic obligation. Almost overnight education came to occupy 
a critically important place in the national well-being. Churchill 
saw this dearly in 1943 when he said: “The future, in peace and 
in war, is to the highly educated races.” Under the pressures of 
such sentiments, the English government was persuaded to take 
advanced ground beyond that claimed by the 1918 Fisher Act while 
the stress of war was still upon the nation. 

The Education Act of 1944 is indeed a landmark in aspiration 
and vision. By this Act free education for all children and youth 
between the ages of a and 18 who attend public nursery', elemen- 
tary, and secondary’ schools, and even beyond the secondary, was 
provided. Every Local Education Authority was made rcspoasiblc 
to sec that these schools were “sufficient in number, character, 
and equipment to afford for all pupils opportunities for education 
offering such variety of instruction and training as may' be desira- 
ble in view of their ages, abilities, and aptitudes, and of the different 
periods for which they may be expected to remain in school.” 
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With respect to the development of secondary schools in re- 
sponse to this law a publication of the British Information Services 
contains this statement: 

!n order to satisfy such requirements, secondary education of many 
kinds, broadly classified in three main types, is provided. The LX-A.S 
[Local Education Authorities] may provide cither individual schools of 
these types, or schools which combine them. These types are: 

(i) Secondary Grammar. These are, in the main, those schools pro- 
vided by the LiLA.’s since 1901, formerly the type known as 
“Secondary". The education offered in these schools is mainly 
college preparatory' and academic, preparing boys and girls for 
the universities and for the professions. Most Grammar School 
pupils therefore remain at school beyond the compulsory school 
age. 

(1) Secondary Modem. These schools have grown from the type 
of education envisaged by the Fisher Act of tytR— a general 
type of post-primary schooling for boys and girls for whom the 
academic of strictly technical training was too narrow. The aim 
of the Modem Schools is to provide a good all-round secondary 
education, growing out of the interests of the children. 

(3] Secondary Technical. These schools bear a relationship to the 
industry or commerce of the neighbourhood, but they are not 
intended to give a narrowly vocational training. The Secondary 
Technical School owes much to the Jnnior Technical Schools, 
which have existed since 1905. 

The distinctions between these three types of education have been 
stated very precisely, but in practice it is obvious that the differences 
cannot be so great. In general, particularly in the early stages, there will 
be a difference only of emphasis and method in teaching. The three type* 
will not necessarily be housed in separate buildings, and the Ministry, 
wishing to maintain flexibility of organization, has left the choice be- 
tween single schools in individual buildings and buildings housing all 
three types or combinations of them to the discretion of the Authorities.* 
Responsibility was placed upon the parents to see that their chil- 
dren received an education of a standard acceptable to the state. 
The law also required local school authorities to see that adequate 
facilities were available for boys and girls up to the age of 18 be- 
yond the secondary school— fatalities such as “colleges for the part- 

In Great Britain: An Outline of the Educational Syttem, pp. KS- 
>7- N'ew York: British Information Services, October, 1932, 
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time education of all boys and girls up to the age of eighteen who 
are not in full-time attendance at school,” and “full-time and part- 
time education in technical, commercial, and art subjects for per- 
sons over compulsory school age.” It was made compulsory upon 
youth under the age of 18 who were nor full-time pupils to attend 
these part-time schools. They were required to report to the edu- 
cation authority regularly. Free medical inspection was provided 
to all the children of tax-supported schools up to the age of 18. 

Tire county and county borough councils, with some exceptions, 
were made the Local Education Authorities and given responsibility 
foe the entire system of education within their jurisdiction. With 
provision for the combining of some of the smaller councils, it has 
been estimated the local authorities would be reduced from over 
3 1 5 to 125 approximately. Tire Board of Education was reorganized 
into two Central Advisory Councils and made into a truly func- 
tioning organization for England and Wales; the Minister for Edu- 
cation, in fact, served as its president Private schools are now 
brought under his jurisdiction and supervision. They must now 
maintain efficient educational programs or face the threat of being 
closed. On the subject of private secondary schools the authority 
referred to aboyc has the following to say: 

There are a large number of schools which come outside the statutory 
system of education and receive no grant of public money. In 1951, there 
were over j.ooo of these schools, with some 500,000 children in attend- 
ance, 50,000 of them over 15. 

The only common factor in these schools it that they receive no public 
grant. They vat)* tremendously in tlicir aims and organization, number 
of pupils, fees, premises, and quality of staff and teaching. They can be 
loosely classified into three main types, although these categories prob- 
ably include only the minority of the total: 

(t) The “Public" Schools, and other schools of similar character 
and aim, conducted by Governing Bodies, according to a Trust 
or under a nicies of association which limit or prevent profit. 
With these may be classified schools known as Preparatory, 
n hich are sometimes associated directly with one of the Public 
Schools, and prepare their pupils specifically for enriy to that 
school, or for schools of the Public School type, and also pri- 
vate Secondary Schools or schools with secondary departments 
which arc similar in most respects to the grant-aided Secondary 
Schools. Boys usually enter Pubfic.Scfioof at the age of 14. 
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(2) Experimental Schools, or chose run on experimental educational 
principles. Many of these schools, like those in the first category, 
operate under Trusts. It cannot in any circumstances be pre- 
sumed that these schools have the monopoly of experimental or 
progressive education, although such education is one of their 
explicit aims. 

(j) Proprietary Schools, w ith wide variations in standard, age group, 
and range. Some of these schools were inspected by the Board 
(now Ministry) and recognized as cflieienr. 

Such a simple summary leaves many former private schools unclassi- 
fied, and does no justice to the numerous gradations of intention and 
merit of schools which do not fall into any of the above categories. 

Under the terms of the Act of 19-H, all schools w hich receive no public 
money, whatever their status, arc Inown as “Independent” Schools. All 
such schools are now being inspected by the Ministry, and an assessment 
is made of the suitability of the premises and of the efficiency of the 
work, in the light of the aims of the school and in relation to general edu- 
cational standards. Eventually they will all have to be registered, and, if 
inefficient, closed.” 

At the time of the passage of the Education Act of 19^4 
(known also as the Butler Act) it was estimated that to carry 
through this ambitious educational program would cost double 
the expenditures for education of the years immediately preceding 
World War II. Time alone will tell whether England has taken 
advanced educational ground largely on paper under the patriotic 
stimulus of war, as in 1918, or whether this macks the beginning of 
a truly organized democratic system of education for this histori- 
cally laissez-faire nation in matters of education. 

Russia. Since 1917 Russia has been undergoing a profound social 
and educational revolution. When World War H brought Russia 
to a position of such strategic importance in world affairs, it be- 
came doubly important that educational workers everywhere un- 
derstand the Soviet scheme of education and its relation to Russia's 
unique social experiment. From the very beginning the Commu- 
nists have stressed the importance of education as an instrument of 
effecting social change. In October, 1917 the Soviet leaders an- 
nounced their educational policy to be { j ) the complete liquida- 
tion of illiteracy, (2) secular, free, universal, compulsory education, 

■'/WJ, pp. 18-19. 
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(3) equal educational opportunity for all, (4) well trained, com- 
petent teachers, and (5) adequate financial support for education. 

It is a tribute to the alertness of the new Russian leadership that 
they saw the crucial nature of education as a basis of social change. 
The story of Russian education from 1917 to 1940 reads like a 
modern epic. Ir is the story of an almost fantastic and unparalleled 
achievement of an educational goal— the removal of national illiter- 
acy in one generation. It is claimed that the 27 per cent of literacy 
in 1920 had reached nearly loo, or complete literacy of the Russian 
people, by 1940. Most of the goals set up in the pronouncement 
of 1917 were well on the way to realization by 1940. Unfortunately 
the goal of free education, although presumably it had been 
achieved, underwent a change in 1940. At that time it was decreed 
that secondary and higher education would no longer be free ex- 
cept for students of superior ability. The reason advanced for this 
change of policy was that many students and parents were unap- 
preciative of educational privileges provided free. 

Although our interests arc primarily with secondary education 
in this discussion, the entire pattern of education should be seen so 
that secondary education may be given its proper perspective. 
Education in Russia prior to World War II began with the cricbes 
and special Mother and Child Homes where children could be 
placed up ro age three. The criches are maintained for mothers 
who work and cannot otherwise provide for their children while 
the}* are away from home in the factory or shop. The Mother and 
Child Homes arc for orphans who are under the care of the gov- 
ernment. 

Nursery and kindergarten schools are for children between the 
ages of three and eight. The nurseries care for the child the entire 
rime the parents are working and the kindergartens arc open six 
hours daily. They are year-round schools. In addition there arc 
children’s playgrounds open during the summer months. 

The primary division (four years) enrolls children between the 
ages of eight and twelve. This corresponds roughly to the upper 
division of our elementary school. Pupils complete their work in 
this division at the approximate age our children complete the six- 
year elementary school. 

Above this primary school are two divisions of the secondary 
school of three years each, corresponding to the three-year Junior 
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and senior high schook in our American educational systems. These 
Russian secondary schook complete the ten-year system of genera! 
education offered by the Soviets. 

Those who complete this ten-year school program may enter the 
university or other types of higher specialized educational institu- 
tions. These advance schook offer a four- or five-year course of 
instruction. 

To meet what the Soviets recognized as emergency conditions 
students who had completed the first three-year division of the six- 
year secondary school were permitted to enter upon a program of 
vocational education. Before 1940 one plan, called the “Factory 
Apprentice Schook,” gave instruction in skilled vocations for a 
period of from six months to one year; the other plan, called the 
Technlcum, usually ofTered a four-year vocational course that pre- 
pared students for business, management, agriculture, industry, 
nursing, social sen-ice, teaching, and professional vocations. In 1940 
the Factor)' Apprentice Schook \t ere replaced by a new vocational 
division to prepare against the possibilities of war. This division 
comprised three types of schook; (j) Trade Schook and (a) Rail- 
way Schools, both of which maintained two-year courses; (3) In- 
dustrial Schools, with a six-month course. Students could enter 
Trade and Railway Schook at 14 and 15, and Industrial Schook at 
i (5 or 17. Girls, however, were not eligible for these three schools. 
This is the first exception to the principle of coeducation adopted 
by the Soviets from the beginning of their regime as an integral 
part of their educational program. 

Besides the schook outlined above, students might begin voca- 
tional education in the skilled occupations of industry and agri- 
culture directly from the primary division. 

The early Soviet education reflected the best American educa- 
tional thinking of the day in curriculum and methods. What fron- 
tier thinkers were advancing as the best in educational procedures 
the Russians were putting into practice. They tried to make the 
work of the school reflect the life of the world about the school. 
Activities of the school were closely associated with living prob- 
lems of-'home and community. The “project” method was widely 
used undcir the title of “complex” method. Functional projects that 
had vital significance for the home or community' were used where 
possible. Students became identified with projects for social better- 




It was quire dear that the educational practice of the school did 
not square with the practice of the state. The curriculum and 
methods employed were those best designed to create critical, in- 
dependent, and creative thinking on the part of the student. Such 
an educational outcome was highly desirable for a democracy but 
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mcnt within their local communities. Latitude was given for stu- 
dent partidparion in dass and school planning; student government 
was encouraged and widely practiced. The Dalton Plan, which was 
receiving so much attention in American educational writings dur- 
ing the 1920's, Was widely copied as an educational device. Field 
trips were extensively used to give students first-hand acquaintance 
with the world about them. 



It was quite clear that the educational practice of the school did 
not square with the practice of the state. The curriculum and 
methods employed were those best designed to create critical, in- 
dependent, and creative thinking on the part of the student. Such 
an educational outcome was highly desirable for a democracy but 
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not for an autocratic state such as Russia. Criticism of these educa- 
tional practices led finally, in 193 1—1934, to 3 drastic change to 
mote formal classroom methods with emphasis upon textbooks and 
lectures. 

Like the Nazis, the Soviets have been very realistic and effective 
in the use of education as a means of serving the state and inculcat- 
ing its ideas. It is also true that the Soviets have made effective use 
of youth organizations to supplement the educational work of the 
school. Three organizations have enrolled those from tender age to 
adulthood. (1) The Octobrists take children from ages seven to 
eleven, (2) the Pioneers, from ages eleven to sixteen, and (3) the 
Komsomols, oc Young Communist League, from ages sixteen to 
twenty-five. These organizations are under the direction of the 
Communist Party, but are closely associated with the schools. Mem- 
bers are drilled in Communist ideology, carry on activities such as 
marching, health activities, performing many services for the Party, 
and in many practical ways are identified with the life and activities 
of the Communist Party. 

Since World War II the Soviets have made some minor adjust- 
ments in their educational program. Figure II shows the main struc- 
ture of their school system as it existed immediately after 1950. In 
the early postwar yean Russia devoted its major educational efforts 
to the liquidation of the widespread illiteracy that developed during 
the stress of the long war period. The compulsory' school age was 
raised from 11 to 14. Russia also has expanded its facilities for 
college and upper technical training to supply larger numbers of 
qualified leaders for government and industry. 

It may not be an exaggeration to say that at present no nation is 
engaged as seriously in the business of educating its people as is 
Russia. Russian leaders have streamlined education to achieve 8 
definite goal. The effectiveness of their organization and methods 
must be acknowledged. When a nation, as economically pool as 
Russia has been, is willing to invest in education the sum of $1 j billion 

en*ne year, or the equivalent of 7 per cent of its national income 
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Questions and Problems 

1. Why is it said that our early educational institutions were influenced 
by northern European thought and practice? 

1. In what ways did the schools of Europe reflect the social backgrounds 
of the peoples these schools served? 

j. In what ways did our early school practices reflect European school 
practices? 

4. Show in what way English schools of the early sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century were reflected in the colonial schools of 1635-1700. 

5. In what ways were the German secondary' schools different from and 
similar to the secondary schools of England during the second half 
of the sixteenth century and the early seventeenth century? 

6. Why did France not develop a state system of secondary education 
during the lare sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries? 

7. Differentiate between the lycee and the college of France. 

8. Explain how Switzerland and Holland exercised such an influence on 
the educational development of our early American secondary 
schools. 

9 - Indicate the educational influence upon Germany and America of 
such German leaders as Francke and Heckcr. 

to. Draw up charts in parallel columns showing the similarities and dif- 
ferences in secondary education in 1700 for England, Germany, and 
America. Do the same for 1850. 

11. What evidence, if any, do you find of an interplay of European and 
American influences upon the fortunes of secondary' education? Can 
it be said that at any time since 1650 American educational thought 
has influenced the program of secondary education in Europe 5 

ti. Discuss the development of coeducation in the secondary schools of 
Europe. 

tj. Explain in some detail what is meant by the term “English public 
schools.” How do they differ from other schools of England? 

14. Explain the Fisher Act of 1918 and the Education Act of 1944. 

cj. a. Describe the early organization of secondary education in Russia 
following the 1917 Revolution. 

b. What progress has Russia made toward literacy since 1917? 

16. Describe the youth organizations of Russia and give some estimate of 
their effectiveness. 

«7. Have students report on and attempt to evaluate some of the educa- 
tional books that have purported to describe education as it exists in 
Russia. 

t8. Have a class discussion or panel discussion on the question of what is 
actuaify happening m Russian colocation at the present time. 
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J9. Ifl ■what ways has German, education changed since West Germany 
was given her national independence in 1952? Can you explain these 
changes? 
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out on a trip from the East Coast to the West Coast. Some would 
go by plane, others by fast train, a few by slow train, a number by 
automobile; still others would hitchhike, and two or three brave 
souls might attempt to walk the distance. They would arrive at 
different times and in varying conditions symptomatic of the rela- 
tive rigors of the journey each experienced. 

A psychologist or an educator is likely to think of adolescence 
in terms of the whole gamut of physical, mental, emotional, and 
social changes and adjustments through which the boy or girl of 
this period passes. Adolescence will then be defined in terms of 
these characteristics somewhat as follows; 

By the very fact that adolescence is the time between childhood and 
adulthood, it is the time when the child becomes the kind of an adult 
he will be. During that time he will give much thought to the kind of 
work he may do as an adult and be eager for help both in choosing his 
vocation and in preparing himself for it. He will become interested in 
daring and going steady and will begin to consider the possibilities of 
marriage. He will take on more adult interest in the front page of the 
paper, v» ill be strongly aware of adult attitudes toward matters of public 
concern, will take pride in the fact that he is moving closer and closer 
to the age of twenty -one and full citizenship. During chat rime the girl 
will begin to view homcmaking from the woman's rather than the child's 
point of view. This is a period, then, when the adolescent can become 
a good adult— or a bad one . 1 

The more that is known about the period usually thought of as 
adolescence, the more difficult it becomes to define it in a simple 
sentence or nvo. Many of the more recent treatments of this seg- 
ment of the life span content themselves with an extended picture 
of the characteristics of this period. For all practical purposes ot 
the school, adolescence may be considered as that period beginning 
with the onset of puberty and continuing to the emergence of the 
individual in full possession of the mature physical, mental , emo- 
tional, and social powers and characteristics that stamp him an adult. 
It may well he thought of as the transition period from childhood 
to the attainment of adulthood. The approximate age range of this 
period is frorn, io to 20. 
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Wfrflt physiological changes take place during adolescence? 

Thy sic a) growth. The rapid growth of the body structure k a 
striking characteristic of adolescence. Easily observable is the rapid 
growth in height and weight. By the time the adolescent girl has 
readied the age of 18 she has attained her adult height. The boy 
is a little slower in reaching his, but by the time he is 20 his growth 
W height will have leveled off. For a couple of years after these 



Age ir» visors 

Ficctie m. Growth in stature 1 aftbi Pfvul ) . From \V. W. Creulich, "Physical 
Changes In Adolescence," The National Society for the Study of Education, 
Adolescence. Forty-lUIrd Yearbook, Fart 1, p. 10. Department of Education. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1944. 

ages slight gains may be noted, but, in general, the 1 8-year-old girl 
and the Jo-year-old boy' have reached their full stature for life. 
From birth until about age io boys maintain a slight advantage in 
height over girls. The next four years girls grow more rapidly than 
the boys. From age 15 or 1 6 on boys show marked growth in height 
over girls. 

Similar differences in the growth pattern for weight are observ- 
able. Through the years of childhood boys tend to weigh more 
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than girls. At shout age 1 1 girk begin to catch up with the boys, 
and from then on girls show a marked superiority in weight until 
age 15, when the bo)-s again take the lead. The gain in weight for 
die boys over the girk is relatively much greater than the advan- 
tage the bop have over the girls in height at age 20, Unlike height, 
which shows little gain after adulthood Is reached, weight tends 
to level off at maturity* but docs not stop. Age-weight charts indi- 
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Ficvne iv. Cur/wri! is urn r wrier rr (Arm 1‘rtin.). From \V. tv. Creulich. 
“Fhjslcal Oiange* in Adolrsc cnee," Tl« National Society lor the Study of Edu- 
ealton. M<iU-iccnce, Forty- third Ytarbook. Fait I, p. 11. Department of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: Ulihtnily of Chicago Pitu, 1941. 

cate quite clearly the normal expectation of some increase in weight 
for both sexes w ith the advance of age. 

Although it is true that patterns of height and weight show the 
general characteristics suggested, it should not be expected that 
individual cases will always conform to the pattern. Such patterns 
as shown in the chans arc based upon avenge tendencies rescaled 
in the study of large numbers. Individual variations are numerous 
and often very marked. These variations should be expected and 
in general looked upon as normal growth patterns for the individual 
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boy or girl in question. Iris nor uncommon, for example, ro see an 
adolescent boy increase Jus weight ij to 20 or more pounds in one 
year, or gain five or six inches in height. These spurts are normal 
for boys and girls at this age and do not occur at the same age for 
all. Ir should not be forgorren also that the usual age-weight-heighr 
charts are the product of averaging thousands of measurements of 
weight and height at different ages. The frantic efforts of many 
parents to force children and youth to eat quantities of unwanted 
food to bring rheir weights up ro the norms of the age-heigbr- 
weight tables arc familiar to all. The equally absurd and often 
health-vitiating struggles of adolescent girls to keep their figures 
ultra slim and modish, even below the chart norms, arc equally well 
known and to be deplored. Age-bcighr-wcigbr rharrs should be 
understood for what they are— general averages only. Whether one 
is small- or large-honed in structure and whether the immediate 
family ancestral background runs predominantly to tall, short, slim, 
stocky, or fleshy types may be mud) better guides to which side of 
the norms the adolescent should expect to find himself on. There 
arc many other factors that may influence divergences from the 
norm for which no remedy is desirable or possible. Foremost among 
these is the maturing of the sex glands, which varies with individ- 
uals. This will be discussed later. Except in cases of very noticeable 
deviations from the norms, particularly in weight, the adolescent 
should be taughr to follow accepted standards of healthful living 
and not be too much concerned about age-height-weight charts. 

There arc other aspects of physical growth that the teacher and 
school should keep in mind. Teachers have been heard to remark 
to a boy who has inadvertently knocked an ink bottle or books off 
a desk as he awkwardly brushed against it, “You clumsy thing, 
can’t you see where you’re going?" The epithet has only added 
to the boy’s discomfort about a point in his behavior of which he is 
painfully conscious but which he seems unable to control. He de- 
serves sympathetic understanding instead of withering criticism. 
He is a victim of his rapid growth. Unfortunately for him, his bones 
and his muscles have not grown evenly. His legs have added most 
to his height and his arms have gained unduly in length. As a result 
he is not certain of his reach or sure how to gauge his ability to 
cover distance. Tire teacher scolds because Henry' has his big feet 
ouc in the aisle but fails to realize that Henry’ does not know what 
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boy or girl in question. It is not uncommon, for example, to see an 
adolescent boy increase his weight 15 to 20 or more pounds in one 
year, or gain five or six inches in height. These spurts arc normal 
for boys and girls at this age and do not occur at the same age for 
all. It should not be forgotten also tliar the usual age-weight-height 
charts arc the product of averaging thousands of measurements of 
weight and height at different ages. The frantic efforts of many 
parents to force children and youth to cat quantities of unwanted 
food to bring their weights up to the norms of the age-height- 
weight tables are familiar to all. The equally absurd and ofren 
health-vitiating struggles of adolescent girls to keep their figures 
ultra slim and modish, even l»clow the chart norms, are equally well 
known and to be deplored. Age-heighr-weigbr charts should be 
understood for what they arc-general averages only. Whether one 
is small- or large-boned in structure and whether the immediate 
family ancestral background runs predominantly to tall, short, slim, 
stocky, or fleshy types may be much better guides to v hich side of 
the norms the adolescent should expect to find himself on. There 
are many other factors that may influence divergences from the 
norm for which no remedy is desirable or possible. Foremost among 
these is the maturing of the sex glands, which varies with individ- 
uals. This will be discussed iacer. Except in eases of very noticeable 
deviations from the norms, particularly in weight, the adolescent 
should be taught to follow accepted standards of healthful living 
and not be too much concerned about age-height-weight charts. 

There arc other aspects of physical growth that the teacher and 
school should keep in mind. Teachers have been heard to remark 
to a boy who has inadvertently knocked an ink bottle or books off 
a desk as he awkwardly brushed against ir, “You clumsy thing, 
can’t you see where you’re going?" The epithet has only added 
to the boy's discomfort about a point in his behavior of which he is 
painfully conscious but which he seems unable to control. He de- 
serves sympathetic understanding instead of withering criticism. 
He is a victim of his rapid growth. Unfortunately for him, his bones 
and his muscles have not grown evenly'. His legs have added most 
to his height and his arms have gained unduly in length. As a result 
he is not certain of his reach or sure how to gauge his ability to 
cover distance. The teacher scolds because Henry’ has his big feet 
out in the aisle but fails to realize that Henry does not know what 
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than girls. At about age 1 1 girls begin to catch up with the boys, 
and from then on girls show a marked superiority in weight until 
age 15, when the boys again t3ke the lead. Tire gain in weight for 
the boys over the girls is relatively much greater than the advan- 
tage the boys have over the girls in height at age 20. Unlike height, 
which shows little gain after adulthood is reached, weight tends 
to level off at maturity but does not stop. Age-weight charts indi- 
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"Physical Changes in Adolescence," The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Adnietcencc. Forty-third Yearbook, Part I, p. II. Department of Educa- 
tion. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

cate quite clearly the normal expectation of some increase in weight 
for both sexes with the advance of age. 

Although it is true that patterns of height and weight show the 
general characteristics suggested, it should not be expected that 
individual cases will always conform to the partem. Such patterns 
as shown in the charts are based upon average tendencies revealed 
in the study of large numbers. Individual variations ate numerous 
and often ^vety marked. These variations should be expected and 
in general looked upon as normal growth patterns for the individual 
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not appear to be conclusive in support of either school of thought. 
Both factors no doubt contribute to adolescent difficulties. 

A study made of a group of adolescent boys and girls over an 
eight-year period suggests the importance of physical development 
to the morale of youth. Of 93 boys observed it was estimated that 
31 per cent, at some time during the period of the study, were 
seriously disturbed by their physical characteristics; of 83 girts in- 
volved in the study 41 per cent had similar difficulties. The range 
of physical cause for some of these disturbances is of interest. The 
categories of physical peculiarities that caused the disturbances may 
be listed as follows: s 


Unsatisfactory size or weight 

Poor physique 

Lack of muscular strength 

Facial features 

Unusual development nipple area 

Acne and skin blemishes 

Noticeable scoliosis 

Abnormal sire of genitalia 

Eye glasses and strabismus 

Late development 

Hair ... .I 

Brace on back 


Boys Girls 
14 ai 

7 7 

4 

4 J 

4 * 

$ * 


Organic growth. The uneven growth of the heart and arteries 
during adolescence is similar to that of the bones and muscles. The 
heart grows more rapidly than the rest of the circulatory system. 
The heart of the child is only slightly wider than the arteries into 
which it must pump the blood. A radical change takes place during 
the adolescent period; the rate of growth of the heart greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the arteries so that the heart attains a width several 
times the width of the arteries. The change in ratio of width of 
heart to arteries is approximately five to four in childhofxl as com- 
pared with five to one in adolescence; that is, the heart has grown 
about 30 per cent larger but the opening into w hich it must pump 
blood h3S become scarcely 10 per cent larger. 


* Adapted from data in National Society for the Study of Education. /IJolci- 
cenee. rorty-tkirj Yearbook, Pan L Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
JSM 4 . p. fid. 
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stepping up their volume of secretions to stimulate body growth 
and development. 

The specific contribution of the other endocrine glands to the 
maturing of the adolescent may not be so clearly in evidence as 
that of the pituitary and the gonads, but of their interrelatedness as 
a family there now seems to be no doubt. Failure of the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary gland to secret a sufficient amount of gonado- 
Vophic hormones "results in failure of body growth, failure of 
S'cxual development, and depression of the adrenal, thyroid, and sex 
viands.*’ On the other hand, the importance of the other endocrine 
glands for the proper development of the pubertal process is evi- 
denced “by the fact that when there are serious defects in any of 
them, the reproductive mechanism fails to develop properly." • 

The foregoing discussion has mentioned a possible variation in 
the maturation of the sex function. This fact in the development of 
adolescence is of the utmost significance for the school and the 
teacher. There is a general variable of from one to two years in 
the sex maturation of boys and girls. Puberty, or the onset of the 
active development of the gonads and the reproductive organs, 
begins for girls at about the eleventh or twelfth year, and for boys 
one to two years later. Numerous studies have been made of the 
time of the beginning of pubescence. C. W. Crampton studied the 
sex maturation of 4,000 boys of New York Gry. He studied their 
progress through the maturation of the reproductive function at 
six-month intervals from age 12.3 years to age 17.9 years. 

A similar study of almost 7,000 girls revealed an even greater 
variation among girls in the approach to puberty. Both studies in- 
dicate uneven development of boys and girls at the adolescent age. 
Ocher studies have verified the general findings of these two studies, 
plus the fact that race, climate, and socio-economic environments 
appear to affect the onset of puberty. A temperate climate or a 
superior socio-economic environment may accelerate the onset of 
puberty as much as a year. Also, there is evidence that children 

•For a complete discussion of the significance of the endocrine glands for 
sex development and their interrelatedness see R. G. Hoskins. Endocrinology, 
Revised. New York: W. \V. Norton & Company, Inc., 1950; also see Amram 
Schemfcld, Women and Men, Revised. New York: Hircourc, Brace Sc Com- 
pany, 1947. 
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mature earlier today than a generation ago. This may be owing to 
better living conditions.* 

Mental grovAh. The factor of mental growth in adolescence is 
important. Rapid growth in the intellectual powers, so marked in 
childhood, is continued in the early years of adolescence. A slow- 
ing down in the rate of mental growth begins to take place in larer 
adolescence. Contrary to the older view of Terman and others that 
growth ceased somewhere between the ages of 18 and to, it is now 
generally accepted that mental growth continues throughout most 
of life, or at least until the period of senility is reached. Some au- 
thorities believe that approximately 50 per cent or more of adult 
growth in mental ability is reached by or shortly after age i». 

* C. \V. Crampton, “Physiological Age— A Fundamental Principle," American 
Pbyiicil Education RrAevs, 15:150, March, 190)?. 

’ Bird T. Baldwin. "The Physical Growth of Children from Birth to Ma- 
wnty." Unkefriiy of loirs Studies in Child Welfare, L 1. 1913. 

F. K. Shunless orrh. The Adolescent Period: A Graphic Atlas, Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, Inc, Vol. XIV, No. t, 
1919. Child Development Publics cions, 1951. 

)■ R. Gallagher and C, D- Gallagher, “Some Comments on Growth and De- 
velopment in Adolescents." Yele Journal of Biology and Medicine, 15:555-4?, 
May, 1953. 

Kai Jensen, “Physical Growth," Rcz-ieu of Educational Research, 22:391-5*0, 
December, 1952. 

Karl G Garrison, Psychology of Adolescence, 5th Edition, New York: 
Prentice- Hill, Inc, jjjj, pp. j-9. 
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Studies are in general agreement that the acceleration of the growth 
curve begins to taper off rapidly after the thirteenth or fourteenth 
years and levels off quite markedly in early posradolescencc. 10 

Other aspects of mental growth are important in the consideration 
of adolescence. Between various levels of mental ability there ap- 
pears to be a ‘'rate of growth more or less proportional to their 
initial ability.” That is, as the bright, the average, and the dull 
progress from childhood through adolescence the divergence in 
their mental abilities becomes greater. Heterogeneity thus becomes 
a greater problem for the secondary school than for the elementary 
grades. Added to this is the fact that considerable evidence now in- 
dicates that early maturity is definitely associated with a high level 
of intelligence. One authority approaches this question affirmatively 
yet with the comment, “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, 
at least for a part of adolescence, a genuine although small relation- 
ship exists between intelligence and physical maturing. It is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that this is due to the influence of 
common, inherent, growth factors upon both mental and physical 
or physiological characteristics." 11 One further factor with respect 
to the nature of adolescent learning needs to be considered. To 
what extent, if any, arc there qualitative differences in the growth of 
mental ability? Some studies have tended to show' slight differences 
in the improvement of some mental functions between adolescence 
and adulthood. It is possible, for example, that tore memory may 

»R. K. Atkinson, “A Study of Athletic Ability of High School Girls,’’ 
American Physical Education 'Review, 30:385-99, September, 1915. 

» National Society for the Study of Education. Adolescence. Forty-third 
Yearbook, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19+4, PP- ‘54^ 

11 Ibid ., p. 169. 
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mature early while more complex functions, such as reasoning, may 
mature later. At present the general conclusion is that the possible 
differences noted arc simply one of degree and that “the full re- 
alization of the individual’s intellectual capacity, expressed in terms 
of general achievement, comes much later than the middle teens.” »* 


What psychological developments are characteristic 

of adolescence? 

The change from childhood ro adolescence to adulthood has its 
psychological aspect for youths. There has been a marked shift in 
emphasis upon the psychology of this period. Older writers em- 
phasized the extreme emotional "stress and strain” features of the 
adolescent period. Today, there is a tendency to play down this 
emphasis and to regard the period of adolescence as not greatly 
ouTercnt emotionally from the periods of childhood and adulthood 
thatjptecede and follow it. Each period has its peculiar psycho- 
og'ea or emotional problems. In the very nature of adolescence it 
hould be expected that many emotional disturbances that bother 
j Y “ th “ “ S ' ' vould a,ise ° u ' of those aspects of growth 
and development peculiar to the period. Because of the exSaordi- 
mzy nature of the changes taking place within the adolescent and 
wonldH 8 *' ’?>' “ environment now impinges upon him, it 
tensions rt, 2 ^ ra ^ c ^ ,SSC 5 V . ,CC to ^ ni t0 ignore the heavy emotional 
tensions these changes bang him. Since a very large proportion of 
the se pr oblems ate new, for the majority of boys and ‘girls ado- 
lescence Is probably a time of great emotional disturbance. 

Kapid physiological changes bring emotional distresses. The rapid 

’ hw"" f ’ ,° f th ' b °>' ° r the awkwardness and 

dumsines that result produce a sense of onceminty and con- 
temn. The uncertainty of a boy’s movements naturally leads to 
ir 1 l” d “ f " lin E ° ( insecurity in his environment. The 
commendable, rimugh not always wise, thrift that leads many par- 
Cte to clothe fast-growing youths in garments a size or rivo too 
PJ-'h-ifSitel repercussions upon the sens!- 
° e ®y or 8 ,r ] *° clothed. The parents, who just cannot 
nr^o^V h 'f ' V "'" > E ’ VinB "P ,heir httlc boy, create for him a 
prolonged embarrassing situation and a sense of inferiority because 

"'Ki, p. 17S. 
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they refuse to let him shave off that fuzzy, downy beard. Emo- 
tionally disturbing too is the changing voice. The shifting of the 
voice to a lower register in itself would be concern enough, but the 
fact that it is likely to crack under the strain of excitement causes a 
constant threat of embarrassment at most crucial times. 

Many emotional problems arise because of different stages of 
adolescent development— consider, for example, a boy who is very 
short and the girl who is exceedingly tall. One girl who matured 
early in adolescence, and grew to a height of six feet, found her 
early adolescence a nightmare and never could reconcile herself 
to her height during her teens. She was almost half again as tall as 
her girl friends in the neighborhood, with whom she had played 
since early childhood. Gangling and gawk)', she was not a popular 
dance companion of boys her own age and not accepted by the 
older boys whose height matched hers. Added to this seeming mis - 
fortune was a noticeable case of acne. The unhappy girl doctored 
and dieted and grew morose and irritable. Not only was she ex- 
tremely unhappy but her unhappiness and bad disposition worried 
and upset the serenity of her parents. The same thing can happen 
to the boy who finds himself on the sidelines and ignored by his 
erstwhile buddies as they participate in those robust sports which 
his smallness of stature, his rotundity, or his frailness denies ro him. 
No boy can be happy when he is a pee-wee among his former play- 
mates. A small boy is at even a greater disadvantage with the girls 
of his age. 

Not the least of the psychological effects of this period is that 
occasioned by the maturation of the sex function. The psychical 
effects of this event upon the adolescent are most profound. Even 
if we grant the modem point of view of authorities that sex devel- 
opment and differentiation are definitely, though slowly, shaping 
the physical growth of boys and girls toward their future destinies 
long before puberty, it must be recognized that a radical and rapid 
change takes place with the onset of pubescence. Psychologically 
boys and girls have been taught to react differently, to be different. 
To nurture the feminine traits girls have been dressed differently, 
have been encouraged to continue playing with dolls throughout 
childhood, and have been led to develop interests and activities that 
arc most acceptable to the culture of which they are a part. For 
boys very different patterns of play interests, attitudes, and be- 
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mature early while more complex functions, such as reasoning, may 
nmure later. At present the general conclusion is that the possible 
differences noted are simply one of degree and that “the full re- 
alization of the individual’s intellectual capacity, expressed in terms 
of general achievement, comes much later than the middle teens .” 11 


What psychological developments are characteristic 
of adolescence? 

The change from childhood to adolescence to adulthood has its 
psychological aspect for youths. There has been a marked shift in 
emphasis upon the psychology of this period. Older writers em- 
ptencd ihc extreme emotional "stress and strain” features of the 
adolescent penod. Today, there is a tendency to play down this 
onphasts and to regard the period of adolescence as not grcstlv 
different emotionally from the periods of childhood and adulthood 
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they refuse to let him shave off that fuzzy, downy beard. Emo- 
tionally disturbing too is the changing voice. The shifting of the 
voice to a lower register in itself would be concern enough, but the 
fact that it is likely to crack under the strain of excitement causes a 
constant threat of embarrassment at most crucial times. 

Many emotional problems arise because of different stages of 
adolescent development— consider, for example, a boy who is very 
short and the girl who is exceedingly tall. One girl who matured 
early in adolescence, and grew to a height of six feet, found her 
early adolescence a nightmare and never could reconcile herself 
to her height during her teens. She was almost half again as tall as 
her girl friends in the neighborhood, with whom she had played 
since early childhood. Gangling and gawky, she was not a popular 
dance companion of boys her own age and not accepted by the 
older boys whose height matched hers. Added to this seeming mis- 
fortune was a noticeable case of acne. The unhappy girl doctored 
and dieted and grew morose and irritable. Not only was she ex- 
tremely unhappy but her unhappiness and bad disposition worried 
and upset the sc renit)' of her parents. The same thing can happen 
to the boy who finds himself on the sidelines and ignored by his 
erstwhile buddies as they participate in those robust sports which 
his smallness of stature, his rotundity, or his frailness denies to him. 
No boy can be happy when he is 3 pee-wee among his former play- 
mates. A small boy is at even a greater disadvantage with the girls 
of his age. 

Not the least of the psychological effects of this period is that 
occasioned by the maturation of the sex function. The psychical 
effects of this event upon the adolescent arc most profound. Even 
if we grant the modern point of view of authorities that sex devel- 
opment and differentiation are definitely, though slowly, shaping 
the physical growth of boys and girls toward their future destinies 
long before puberty, it must be recognized that a radical and rapid 
change takes place with the onset of pubescence. Psychologically 
boys and girls have been taught to react differently, to be different. 
To nurture the feminine traits girls have been dressed differently, 
have been encouraged to continue playing with dolls throughout 
childhood, and have been led to develop interests and activities that 
arc most acceptable to the culture of which they are a part. For 
boys very different patterns of play interests, attitudes, and be- 
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havior have been developed to conform to what the cutture has 
thought appropriate for the masculine sex. 

Even so, with the emergence of puberty life takes on new won- 
der and meaning. What an adolescent’s emotional reactions will be 
to the sheer facts of sex as these now force themselves upon his 
consciousness depends largely on the preparation his home has made 
for the approach of this event. The boys and girls who have been 
taught to look upon sex as a natural and wholesome phase of nor- 
mal life are likely to experience thrill and exultation at this evidence 
of promise that they are to be capable of full participation in that 
important phase of the adult life of their culture— the establishment 
and maintenance of a home and family. The approach of the 
mcnarchc in girls will not produce the shock, fear, and revulsion 
likely where puberty is reached in secrecy and cloaked in mystery. 
The boy likewise will not be too greatly disturbed by the mani- 
festations of pubescence. At best, emotional disturbances will come 
with the normal manifestations of this developing sex life. They 
are likely to be intensified and serious for the boy or girl who has 
nor had wise preparation for the coming of puberty. 

Important as are the emotional reactions of youth to the physical 
side of the developing sex function, the wider psychological effects 
are of greater importance. How will the boy and girl react to his 
or her place in ihe biological scheme of nature? This is a more 
serious problem for girls than for boys. Fortunately, it is becoming 
Jess and less of a problem as a more intelligent approach is made to 
these matters. It is true that the greater burden of sex appears to 
rest upon, the woman. The inconvenience and discomfort of the 
menstrual period has been a source of great emotional disturbance 
to many girls and women. The customary restriction in activities, 
along with the embarrassing appearance of facial eruptions so char- 
acteristic of many at this time, has led many women to bitterness 
and resentment toward the whole business of sex and particularly 
toward woman's part in it. These difficulties are not experienced 
by the boys. The major responsibility for the rearing of children, 
of necessity, rests upon women. The unfortunate attitude of older 
cultures, now rapidly disappearing in our own, of placing a greater 
premium on the birth of a boy than a girl has for many women 
added fuel to the fires of their psychological disturbances. Studies 
have shown that far more girls than boys wish they were of the 
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opposite sex. Needless to say such reactions are psychologically 
bad. They tend to color with morbidity a girl’s outlook on life. 

On the whole, boys and girls at this period in their lives begin 
to take pride in the fact of their sex. The boy becomes increasingly 
conscious of his place in the scheme of things as a member of the 
fraternity of men. The girl accepts with equal pride her place and 
destiny among women. Each strives to live up to the standards 3nd 
behavior patterns considered as typical of the sex groups. They are 
emotionally depressed when they feel that at any point they fail 
to measure up to the masculine or feminine patterns they believe 
are expected of them. 

What social problems characterize the adolescent period? 

The psychological changes that come with adolescence are 
closely related to the social development of youth. As the youth 
begins to see himself as an integral part of the life cycle, his place 
in the larger social scene unfolds before him much more clearly. 
Whereas, in the years immediately preceding pubescence, boys 
and girls were only mildly interested in the opposite sex, if not 
positively antagonistic, now a new interest arises, at least partly as 
a result of a deeper awareness on the part of both sexes of the social 
significance of the opposite sex to them. This transition usually 
comes relatively quickly in the social thinking of the developing 
adolescent. Because boys and girls mature at different ages there is 
a momentary social problem, at least for the girls. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to observe somewhat inti- 
mately a group of girls at this stage in their development. One year, 
near the close of school in late April or early May, half a dozen 
girl companions were eagerly planning a party. At one point in 
their planning they became apprehensive about the boys of their 
class. How could they have a party without those nuisances inter- 
fering, in all likelihood trying to steal the girls’ ice cream or other- 
wise tormenting them? The cloud hovering over their party was 
the possible unwanted presence of the boys. Almost exactly one 
year later this same group of girls were planning another party. Bur 
how all had changed! Now their chief anxiety arose over the pos- 
sibility the boys would not come to the party. And how could they 
have a party without the boys 5 In twelve months the onset of 
puberty had completely changed these girls’ attitude toward the 
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importance of the opposite sex for their social happiness. But un- 
fortunately, the boys, delayed in the onset of puberty, were “of 
the opinion still" that they held toward girls the previous year. 

The adolescent discovers new interests in life concomitant with 
the attraction toward the opposite sex. He finds his thoughts 
projected more and more into the future. He is no longer primarily 
concerned with self; he is projected into a social being. Life takes 
on new meaning. His plans for the future consciously take into 
account one of the opposite sex. These plans, whatever they may 
be, arc essentially social in nature. 

The problem of social adjustment between the sexes now takes 
on new importance. Society imposes new rules and conventions in 
social intercourse. Adolescents are expected to conform to new 
standards of conduct thought by society to be most appropriate 
to the mores of the cultural group. Much of the free and easy 
camaraderie of early childhood is looked upon with doubt. For- 
tunately, modem society is trying to remove many of the older 
conventions that are not appropriate to present conditions and that 
limit the opportunity for youth to develop the wholesome friendli- 
ness so essential to happy companionship in later home and family 
life. 

The desire to appear to best advantage in the presence of the 
opposite sex is dominant. The boy who was indifferent to his 
clothes and personal appearance now keeps his clothes pressed, 
shoes shined, and hair combed. The girl becomes concerned about 
her dress and personal appearance. Let the young woman become 
interested in some young man and her care of her personal appearance 
is apparent to all. The girl who has been satisfied to let her hair 
remain somewhat straight and straggly suddenly appears in class 
with a new permanent and other changes in her appearance. The 
wide awake teacher can soon discover the cause of the transforma- 
tion in both the appearance and the obvious alertness of the young 
lady. Boys who have had no interest in dancing now take dancing 
lessons; and girls who were little interested in athletic activities now 
show an interest in sports. Both sexes turn to books on etiquette to 
learn about appropriate behavior under different social situations. 
In all, the youths arc now socially conscious and concerned about 
meeting the outward standards of society. 

At this point there is an apparent paradox in the attitudes of 
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adolescents. Although, in genera!, the youth is concerned to meet 
the usual standards of etiquette, he is a belligerent social noncon- 
formist in many things. Young people have little patience with 
adult social conventions and habits of thinking that do not seem to 
them to make sense. In fact they are likely to go through a period 
of general mental reaction against most of the accepted beliefs and 
Conventions of society. By and large this is not altogether without 
its commendable counterparts. Social progress is the product of 
critical reaction to established mores that have long since lost what- 
ever values they may have possessed at one time. The tendency of 
age is to become fixed in its ways of thinking and acting. Old peo- 
ple resent any suggestions of change that would jeopardize exist- 
ing mores and require change or acquisition of new ways of doing 
things. The ability' to carry* over into adulthood the adolescent 
quality of a critical attitude tempered with a constructive approach 
to existing mores is highly to be desired. 

The quickening of the social interest in adolescence has a moral 
awakening as a concomitant. Much past behavior has been the re- 
sult of conformity to ways of living set by parents. Now, along 
with the critical attitude towards society, there is also the effort to 
explore the deeper meaning of life. The youth is aaxious to find 
for himself hb place in the total scheme of things-in short, to 
orient himself in his cosmos. He now seeks with the sages of old 
the answers to the age-old questions of life, lie is earnestly seeking 
for life values— social, ethical, and philosophicnl-thar have meaning 
and provide satisfaction for him. The importance of the adolescent 
age as a time of genuine moral interest and commitment has been 
recognized by' the agencies of religion from time immemorial. In- 
stitutional religions in our western civilization have always placed 
great stress upon the early adolescent years. These years have been 
looked upon as a time of special moral awakening and of ready' 
commitment to ideals and to religious devotion. From Jewish tradi- 
tion through the long history of the Christian church, age 12 or 
thereabouts has been regarded as the age to bring youth into the 
life of the church. Modem psychological knowledge confirms the 
wisdom of these groups. 

Another aspect of contemporary' adolescence cannot be over- 
looked. The social problems of the modem adolescent have been 
multiplied and intensified. In primitive society the adolescent of 
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yesterday became the adult of today in point of adult responsibility 
and adult participation in the life of the tribe. The boy who a few 
months before was looked upon as a child and in 3 ll probability 
was housed with the women became an accepted adult member of 
the tribe. He engaged in the serious business of the chase and other 
appropriate adult activities. Similarly, the woman of the tribe today 
was the girl of yesterday. Now, in modem society, all is changed. 
There has been a prolongation of the period of adolescence. For 
the first time in history adolescents can anticipate a period of at 
least ten years in which to make the transition from childhood to 
adulthood. This chance for a gradual transition to adulthood has 
advantages. The shock of abruptness is cushioned. Adaptations and 
adjustments can be made more gradually. 

There are other problems created by this delay. For example, 
the postponement of the opportunity for early marriage creates 
serious problems of adolescent adjustment. Primitive man shortly 
after the onset of puberty took a wife and set about establishing a 
family. In modem society youth must postpone marriage nor- 
mally until long past the teen age. If a boy’s aspirations for adult 
vocational activities require highly technical or professional prep- 
aration, he cannot marry much before the age of 2j or 30. Girls, 
too, find it undesirable to contemplate marriage much before the 
age of 20. At a time when an awakening sex-consciousness with its 
biological urges and its emotional drives demands expression, ado- 
lescents are faced with a long period of delay before normal ex- 
pression in marriage can take place. The consequences may be the 
development of serious emotional blocks and maladjustments of 
personality. Our society is slowly awakening to the social conse- 
quences of delayed marriage through our prolongation of the pe- 
riod of adolescence. 

In primitive society a person was either a child or an adult-if 
an adult, either a husband or a wife. Social-civic privileges and re- 
sponsibilities were immediately assumed after the brief initiatory 
ceremonies that transferred the adolescent from the status of child- 
hood to that of adulthood. Today, houever, there is a serious gap 
in the long adolescent interval; the modem adolescent is accepted 
neither as 2 child nor as a social-civic adult. Larger numbers of 
youth in User adolescence ate in a virtual no man's land. They are 
in truth the “lost generation”— no longer accepted in childhood 
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circles and not yet given true recognition in the social circle of 
families. This situation is clearly discerned if one reflects for a 
moment on the circumscribed social and recreational privileges of 
older adolescents. Like the proverbial widow, they do not fit into 
the social scheme of the married adults. The school does not wel- 
come them to the social activities provided for younger adolescents. 
Their economic status does not permit them to take advantage of 
the better type of public entertainment. They must content them- 
selves with semi-idleness or indulge in a low quality- of social amuse- 
ment consonant with the availability of such entertainment outlets 
and their economic ability' to take advantage of them. 

Some efforts are under way to remedy the situation. One state, 
at this writing, has reduced the legal age for full citizenship status 
from the traditional age of 21 to 18. Much more will have to be 
done to bring this group into a complete social-civic integration 
with society. All evidence at hand suggests that in the future the 
span of the adolescent period will become greater. 

What economic problems characterize the 

adolescent period? 

Many of the social problems of adolescence grow out of or are 
aggravated by economic conditions. From early adolescence the 
question of money is an acute one. Of course, the matter of an 
allowance (pin money, or spending money, as it may be called) 
b of vital concern to all children. Even so, needs are not great and 
arc largely individual. For adolescence an entirely new factor of 
need enters. As a boy who had not reached puberty in considerable 
disgust remarked to fits brother well past middle adolescence, “Why 
spend your money on the dames?" The question of meeting the 
additional financial burden of a date is not to be lightly dismissed. 
The girl must have appropriate clothes and the attention of the 
beauty parlor. The modem boy can scarcely get by with the old 
dime or 15-cent soda fountain treat that satisfied the social amenities 
of grandfather’s day, if not quite that of hb father’s. The pressures 
of after-show eating and the matter of transportation make the 
companionship of die opposite sex a financial problem of real 
magnitude for the boy— and frequently for his parents. Very often 
the financial outlay necessary for the entertainment of middle class 
yourh in rbe sryh demanded by the soda} set is far beyond what the 
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parents feel able ro spend on their own entertainment. To do less, 
however, would be to lose caste. Many youths in consequence have 
not felt equal to the feminine companionship they desire. 

How can the boy who is getting beyond the period of full de- 
pendence upon his parents for money provide for his own needs? 
During wartime there may be little difficulty in getting a job at 
night or on weekends; but in ordinary’ times, for the boy or girl in 
school, opportunities for odd jobs are not too plentiful. In many 
communities such opportunities are almost nonexistent.** 

At least two major difficulties face youths who would work. As 
technological development in industry has advanced, machines 
have displaced manpower to such an extent that, in sheer defense of 
the rights of adults who have families to support, youth has been 
shunted aside. In periods of economic depression virtually no work 
exists for the unmarried youth. The more highly technical our cul- 
ture becomes, the more trouble young people have finding jobs. 
Another factor that is closely related to the problem of reduced 
employment opportunity is the feeling of thoughtful social leaders 
that, as our society' is becoming more complex, young people should 
be better equipped to cope with the many complex issues that 
arise. It is felt that they should spend much more time in school 
than formerly was required. These considerations together with 
others have Jed to restrictive employment legislation to keep youth 
off the labor market and out of competition with adults. A child 
labor amendment to the Constitution is now before the American 
people. If and when it is ratified, it will place restrictions on most 
of the labor of youth before age 18. Compulsory school attendance 
laws arc steadily raising the age requirements to include all y r ouths 
to age 1 8. 

Thus, the financial problems of youth, now acute for many, 
promise to become even more acute unless society soon senses the 
nature of the problem and provides some solution. 

An adotescent is not alone, or even primarily, concerned with the 
question of spending money’, important as that is to him. Among 

11 For a real picture of the nature of adolescent economic problems see the 
study of t J.OOO youths by Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1938; and Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas 
O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School. New York: McGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc, 1939. 
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the great issues that confront him not the least is his vocational 
future. As he tries to see himself in the total picture of adulthood, 
he begins to think of the kind of work lie \i ould like to do or the 
profession he might wish to follow. He is eager to determine the 
nature of Iris vocational career and, once this decision has been 
reached, impatient to begin. The “pull” of the job has led many 
youths into hast)* decisions and the premature sacrifice of adequate 
educational preparation. Safeguarded against too hasty desertion of 
school, young people today* can give more careful consideration to 
their choice of a career. Srudies reveal the fluctuating nature of 
these early choices which grow out of the emotional immaturity of 
early adolescence as well as the lack of knowledge of the myriad 
vocational opportunities available to the properly qualified. 

What Is the significance of adolescence for education? 

From the days of primitive man adolescence has been recognized 
as a period of peculiar importance for education. As an adolescent 
reached the pubertal stage in his development, his elders arranged 
impressive ceremonies and initiatory rites by which the adolescent 
became a full sliarer in the secrets, the folklore, the mores, the 
aspirations, and the tribal life of his group. This comprised the for- 
mal education of the tribal youth. He was deemed to be fully pre- 
pared thereby* to accept complete membership in the tribe and 
assume full responsibility for his share of the group life. These 
rites might require several days to several months for their com- 
pletion. But life among primitive peoples was relatively simple; and 
the adjustment necessary to the assumption of full group life was 
not difficult or extensive. 

The significance of adolescence for education today is not greatly 
different from its significance to primitive man. The pattern of life 
has become infinitely more complex and is becoming increasingly 
complex with each generation. Adolescent education is today in 
purpose much as It was in primitive society. It is broadly the func- 
tion of education at this time to insure a successful transition of the 
maturing boy or girl into an effectively participating member of an 
adult society. 

Clearly some changes are required in the transition from adoles- 
cence to adulthood. Cole indicates the general nature of these 
changes, and, by inference, shows the importance of the adolescent 
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period for education, as she graphically characterizes what is in- 
volved in the achievement of adulthood; 

As long as people become angry over superficial social situations, are 
dependent upon older people or members of their own sex for happiness, 
are inclined to tike every thing personally, they are not yet adults emo- 
tionally. It is at once clear that some people never grow up and that 
others do not become mature until long after they have passed beyond 
the age of legal responsibility. . . . Complete emancipation from home 
must take place or adolescence is nor yet over. No matter how old indi- 
viduals are, they remain emotionally children if they must run to their 
parents for understanding or assistance. . . . The true adult loves his 
parents and is witling to take their desires into consideration in making 
his plans, but he makes his own decisions and lives his own life. . . . Blind 
loyalty to one's friends and blind prejudice against anyone who is differ- 
ent arc adolescent characteristics; a person of adult years who shows 
them is still a social adolescent. The true adult is able to get along in 
casual business relationships with practically any other normal adutc. . , . 
The adolescent is typically a person who feels insecure because he docs 
not know w hat to do or how to act in various social relationships. . . . 
An adult is characteristically able to adjust himself to ordinary and recur- 
rent social situations easily and naturally. . . . Tbe end of moral ado- 
lescence is even more difficult to define. It consists probably in the 
development of some relatively stationary and relatively satisfying atti- 
tude toward life and the establishment of ideals by which one’s own con- 
duct is guided. ... An adult docs not accept unthinkingly the existing 
code of morals or current social situations, but he docs regard such mat- 
ters as facts which exist and to which one must make some reasonable 
adjustment. The adult who is still in a state of flaming revolt against the 
world has not outgrown his moral adolescence. A true adult is, then, a 
person of adequate physical and mental development, controlled emo- 
tional reactions, and tolerant attitudes; he has the ability to treat others 
objectively; he is independent of parental control, reasonably satisfied 
with his point of view toward life, and reasonably happy in his job; he 
is economically independent; he is not dominated by the opinions of 
those about him, nor is he in revolt against social conventions; and he 
can get along in ordinary’ social situations without attracting unfavorable 
attention; and, above all, he has learned to accept the truth about himself 
and to face reality instead of either running away from it or making 
believe it is not there. 1 * 

n Luclla Cole, Tsyebology of Adolescence, 4th ed-, New York: Rinehart Be 
Company, Inc, 1954, pp. 656-076. 
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The necessary transition from the behavior pattern of adoles- 
cence to that of adulthood will not be made incidentally. It may 
occur accidentally, but can be assured only by a most painstaking 
program of educational guidance. The citizen as well as the edu- 
cator must recognize the tremendous educational opportunity of 
this period and the resulting responsibility it implies. 

Questions and Problems 

i. Make a study of the opinion of students of adolescence since 1900 
with reference to the question of whether adolescence represents a 
definite break with childhood. What significance have the ages 9, 12, 
15, and 18 for students of adolescence during this 50-year period? 

3. How do you define adolescence’ Childhood’ Adulthood’ 

3. Study several primitive social groups and determine what importance 
they gave to adolescence. 

4. Give reports on the ritual customs of several primitive societies by 
which the adolescent is inducted into the adult life of the tribe or 
clan. 

j. Gather all the data you can on the issue of adolescence as a period of 
“stress and strain.” 

6 . Why is the period of adolescence in modern society considered so 
much more difficult than it is in primitive society? 

7. What is the importance of sex in connection with the general period 
of adolescence? In what way, if any, do you consider the problem 
different in modem Western society from what it was and is in more 
primitive forms of society? 

. 8. Why is adolescence such a difficult problem for the schools? 

9. Have a class or panel discussion on the question: “How can our cul- 
ture better provide for the transition from adolescence to full par- 
ticipation in the adult life of the community?” 

10. Have a class or panel discussion on the question: “How can our 
school better help adolescents make the transition to full and effec- 
tive participation in adult society?” 

ti. What influence have the different glands upon adolescent develop- 
ment? 

« j. What are some of the difficulties or problems of adolescents that find 
their bases in the peculiar economic status of this period? 

»j. What do you think society should do to remedy this situation? Pos- 
sibly this problem should be the basis of class study and discussion. 
14. Why is adolescence such an important period for educarion? 
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CHAPTER V 


What Is the Nature of Our 
Democratic Society ? 


Why did the early colonists come to America? 

The religious motive is considered as having had a strong influ- 
ence upon early American colonization. It would be impossible to 
single out any one motive as the exclusive reason for our fore- 
fathers’ seeking sanctuary in this country; seldom do people act 
from single motives only, 3 nd the early colonists were no exception. 
Although it sometimes was a single motive that caused men and 
women to brave the hardships, dangers, and isolation of life in a 
strange new world, more often several motives, some conscious and 
others not clearly recognized, led people to forsake their friends 
and homeland. 

The lure of gold and love of adventure must be put down as the 
primary causes for the discovery of America and the earliest rea- 
sons for colonization. Certainly the efforts of kings to encourage 
the settlement of the new world were indisputably based on eco- 
nomic motives. The grants of royal patents to Lord Baltimore, to 
William Penn, and to others in some eases settled the obligations 
and rights of the Crown on individuals, but in every instance such 
grants were motivated by the hope of rich financial returns and a 
profitable extension of the power of the kingdom. The plundering 
by Francis Drake of the rich cities across the seas and the pirating 
of Dutch and Spanish vessels laden with gold and other treasure 
had called attention to the possibilities of these new lands. Drake's 
ships had brought back to Queen Elizabeth and the company that 
financed his exploits an estimated £600,000 in profits in tecum for 
an original investment of £5,000, During the reign of Elizabeth 

»j6 
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dose to £ 1 2,000,000 was obtained from the plundering of the new 
lands and colonies overseas and the treausrc-ladcn ships of Spain. 

It was the hope of exploiting a new undeveloped land of similar 
potential wealth that led the merchants of England, as well as the 
Crown, to an aroused interest in the colonization of America. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s abortive efforts at colonization in 1585 and 1587 
were inspired by the hope of rich returns. Queen Elizabeth had 
given Raleigh a patent to all land he might colonize. It was stip- 
ulated that in return he was to pay to Elizabeth one-fifth of the 
profits from all minerals mined. It was this controlling motive that 
led the English Attorney General, when he was informed of a 
money grant for the establishment of the college of William and 
Mary in Virginia, because “the people of Virginia had souls to be 
saved," to exclaim: “Souls! Damn your souls; Make tobacco!" 

If those to whom patents were given were motivated in their 
colonial interests by the hope of profits, men like William Penn 
were actuated in their colonial policies by a religious interest as 
well. The colonists, of course, usually had reasons for settling in 
America at variance from those of the colonial patent holders, 
though the economic motive was strong with many of the colonists. 
Virginia and the Carolinas were settled by emigrants from Eng- 
land for whom economic advantage was the principal motive. The 
chance to make a fortune in the New World, where the soil was 
rich, the climate mild, and returns for energy expended unusually 
high, was a strong inducement to the settlers of the southern colonics. 

A strong motive for early colonial settlement, closely akin to the 
lure of gold and adventure but fundamentally and spiritually differ- 
ent, was the desire of many for a chance to get ahead. The old 
world had become class-conscious and caste-ridden. The child of 
the manor could expect to live on a different plane from children 
bom to the servant class. Some were bom to rule and others were 
bom to serve. It was difficult to break the bars of social caste that 
had developed over decades of the past. In Europe the prince and 
peasant had their social positions and their economic status sharply 
drawn. The son was expected to follow in the footsteps of his 
father. There was little opportunity in the settled cultures of the 
old Europe for the poor or middle classes. The same was rrue in 
England, where social-economic class distinctions are srill very 
much in evidence. The liturgy of the Church of England at that 
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time emphasized the caste system, with its design to inculcate in 
those of lower position a recognition of and respect toward “their 
betters.” As an example of this type of religious indoctrination of 
humble submission to the caste system, this quotation is offered 
from the old Church of England catechism: “to submit myself to 
all my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters; to order 
myself lowly and reverently to all my betters . . . and to do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God to call me.” 

It was to get away from this condition that many came to these 
shores. Parents hoped for much for themselves and for their chil- 
dren in the New World; they hoped for better things for their chil- 
dren when their children left the parental roof to seek a new life 
and a future in America. The same ambition and aspiration moti- 
vated many of the indentured classes who came to America. Many 
of these became influential citizens and leaders in the councils of 
the colonies. Virginia in tdig had 16 per cent of its Lower House 
of the Assembly made up of men who five years before had been 
indentured servants. 

The farther north one went, the more the religious motive be- 
came a predominant reason for settlement. The fact that this was 
a period of religious unrest in Europe was reflected in the type of 
colonists u ho came to America. 

The Renaissance had resulted in an intellectual awakening 
throughout Europe. This, in turn, had led to the development of 
many phases of critical thought. During the sixteenth century this 
intellectual stirring rcsulrcd in a number of revolts against existing 
conditions. Among them was Luther’s protest in Germany against 
abuses in the Catholic Church in the latter part of the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. By the close of the century the religious revolt 
started by Luther had swept throughout Europe and had led to 
counter-revolts. The rise of Protestantism and its success in influ- 
encing governments throughout northern Europe was not achieved 
without periods of extreme religious persecutions— Catholics against 
Protestants, Protestants against Catholics, and Protestant group 
against other Protestant group. 

In England, where the Catholic Church was disassociated from 
the state and outlawed, the Protestant faith, known as the Church 
of Ungland, took its place as tine official religion of the state. 
Parliament not only made this form of Protestantism the state 
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religion, but also required all to belong to it and outlawed all 
other forms of religion. In the period of the long years of religious 
conflict, Protestantism had developed a number of divisions, each 
with its founder, or leader, and each giving emphasis to different 
aspects of religious dogma. Some of these groups sought to reform, 
or purify, the Church of England. Because they were willing to 
remain within the estabb'shcd church if it could be “purified” of 
certain evils, they became known as Puritans. Others maintained 
their freedom to set up any form of religious worship they believed 
right— in other words, they stood for complete freedom of con- 
science in religion. Among these were the Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Quakers. The Church of England at first was as intolerant of 
these dissident groups as the Catholics had been of the Protestants 
when that church had been the state church. These dissidents could 
be severely punished, even put to death, for nonconformity to the 
established church. Later, when some degree of toleration had been 
achieved from the Church of England, there were still pressures 
and various forms of discrimination practiced against these noncon- 
formists. All in all their lot was most unhappy. 

A look at a map of the early colonial period will suggest at once 
why the settlers of the northern colonies possibly were more 
strongly motivated to come to this land in search of freedom to 
worship according to the dictates of their conscience. The Puritans 
settled most of New England. The middle colonies were settled 
principally by Quakers, Baptists, Presbyterians, Swedish and Ger- 
man Lutherans, Dutch Calvinists, Dunkards, Mennonites, Moravians, 
and some Catholics (in Maryland). The Church of England domi- 
nated the southern colonies of Vlrgina and North and South Caro- 
lina. The southern colonies were settled predominantly by those 
whose religion was accepted in their native land. Thus, they would 
have less religious urge to come to America than the New England 
colonists. Even in New England, however, minority Protestant 
sects sometimes found religious freedom to be interpreted to apply 
to the faith of the dominant group. This was the experience of 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson, who found it necessary to 
flee from the intolerance of Puritan Massachusetts to the religious 
freedom of Rhode Island. Religious freedom was an important mo- 
tive in the drive that brought most of the early colonists to the 
New England and die middle colonies. 
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Figure v. Location' or major neucious croups or early Americas colovists. 
Adapted born Cubbedey, EUwood P, Public Education in the United States. 
Revised. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, p. 13. 

The deep yearning for political freedom was one of the dreams 
of most of the early colonists. It was almost concomitant with the 
religious motive. De Tocqueville, the noted French commentator 
on the uniqueness of the American form of government, observed 
of the early Puritans who settled New England: “The call which 
summoned them from the comforts of their homes was purely in- 
tellectual; and in facing the inevitable sufferings of exile, their ob- 
ject was the triumph of an idea. . . . Puritanism was not merely a 
religious doctrine, but it corresponded in many points with the 
most absolute democratic and republican theories.” * The perse- 
cuted of Europe, whether they were persecuted for religious or 
political ideas, or both, looked to the New World as a haven from 
persecution and a place where they might hold and speak their own 
thoughts in safety and freedom. Men stimulated by new ideas in 

1 Alexis de Tocqueville. Democracy in America. Vol. I. London: Saunders 
and Oriey, iBjj, p. aj. Edition also available in Vintage Books, Inc, New York, 
> 954 - Distributed by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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religion soon found that these new ideas had far-reaching political 
implications. For one thing, these ideas had brought them into con- 
flict with the political authoritarianism of the forms of government 
under which they lived. In England, by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the people had become aware of many of the po- 
litical implications of their religious ideas. The “nonconformists’* 
or “dissenters” of England had definitely challenged the right of 
the state to exercise certain powers affecting the liberty of con- 
science of the individual It had led many to question whether the 
existing forms of government were the best for the welfare of men. 

It land become the custom of the feudal houses of Europe to im- 
press the youth of the lower classes into the armed service of the 
princes in their many wars with one another. As a result, both 
youths and their parents lived in the consume shadow of insecurity. 
Reigning kings and princes had adopted the further practice of sell- 
ing armies to other ruling houses where they were needed. The 
mercenary army of Hessian soldiers who fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War was an army of this type. It was a desire to escape to 
a land where political conditions would safeguard the rights of the 
individual that attracted many others to America. 

A smaller group came to America to escape the legal punishments 
to which they had been sentenced. For a while England used the 
colonies as a place to dump its undesirable criminals. Forcibly emi- 
grated as indentured servants or coming to the colonies as an alter- 
native to the severe punishment in prospect, this small group had 
motives that were not the most desirable. Within this group, how- 
ever, were many who were not criminal at heart. They were peo- 
ple of the highest integrity and of the very best motives who had 
been snared in the net of misfortune. At this time the accident of a 
small debt in the midst of widespread economic distress or a similar 
misfortune was subject to the most severe penalties. Many of these 
victims rose to positions of great influence in the colonies. 

These were the principal motives, taken singly or in combination, 
dearly understood or but vaguely felt, that Ted the early pioneers 
to settle here. Possibly a more subtle force, in addition to the 
known reasons thus far mentioned, led these people to forsake their 
homelands to follow the impulse of a dream they were assured 
might be realized in America. The force has been well expressed 
by the Beards: 
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In addition to one or more of these motives, immigrants had a quality 
for which no name can be found. Countless men and women who lived 
amid the wars, persecutions, and poverty of the Old World and suffered 
from them as did the emigrants, stayed at home and continued to endure 
them . . - there was something in the spirit of the men and women who 
voluntarily made the break and migrated, a force of character not simply 
determined by economic, political, or religious conditions— a force that 
made them different from their neighbors who remained in the turmoil 
and poverty of the Old World, That something was a quality of energy, 
enterprise, dating, or aspiration that was to be a power in the course of 
American history, immediately and by transmission through coming gen- 
erations,* 

In what way was the creation of our form of government 
an expression of the democratic idealism of tire colonists? 
The democratic idealism we find woven into the pattern of our 
government came largely out of the ideas and experiences of colo- 
nial life. The ideals and aspirations of the first colonists provided 
the basis of early democratic living. The long period of rigorous 
living for the century and a half preceding the formation of the 
Constitution refined and even changed some of the ideas held by 
the early immigrants and succeeding generations. 

The early colonists brought to America strange notions of per- 
sonal equality and the rights of men. Most of them were in revolt 
against the social caste systems of Europe. In the lands they Came 
from one’s position and rights were dependent largely upon the 
accident of birth. When men could be treated like chattels but 
were expected to show every deference to those of another station 
in life, ideas of equality and personal rights were indeed revolu- 
tionary. Fortunately, most of the colonists were from England. In 
England there had been a definite break with the extreme feudal 
and caste systems of older continental Europe; still strong, they 
were in process of dissolution. The break proved 3 stimulus to the 
thinking of settlers whose thoughts were already directed to these 
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might buy some things, but in competition with the stem elements 
of nature personal stamina and resourcefulness were the priceless 
qualities that won our. Success in such an environment brought 
confidence to men without social or political pedigrees. It built up 
their egos and gave them a sense of equality with other men. It led 
them even to become somewhat intolerant of the shams of arincial 
status. 

By these tokens all men had the same presumptive fundamental 
rights chat any one man possessed or might claim. The caste system 
was out. The story is rold of the Virginia farmer as ho in an alterca- 
tion with Lord Baltimore called him a liar to his face and threatened 
to knock him down. Another incident is related of an accidental 
meeting between a somewhat self-important governor of Massa- 
chusetts and two farmers on a narrow road in the dead of winter. 
With the narrow road blocked by snow on either side the governor 
on horseback peremptorily ordered the men aside so lie could pass. 
The farmers retorted that he should stand aside as they were just 
as good as he. At thac the aristocratic governor drew his sword. 
One of the farmers immediately seized it and unceremoniously 
broke it in two. Those incidents and others of early colonial be- 
havior toward haughty officials would have shocked the people 
of Old World cultures, and would probably have resulted in heavy 
punishment to the upstart offenders. 

ft must be remembered that the ideas of religious and political 
freedom were inherent in the Reformation movement, even though 
their import was not fully understood by Luther, the reformer. To 
substitute a book, the Bible, for an institution, the Church, and 
make every man the sole determiner of the meaning of that book 
as the guide of his life was instrumental in laying the foundations 
for those revolutionary ideas of equality before God and man thac 
became the accepted belief of the early colonists. These ideas and 
their implications were stamped indelibly upon the Constitution that 
these pioneers and their descendants bequeathed to us. 

Believing in these broad ideas of human worth and individual 
rights, the colonists became firm believers in the general principle 
of equal opportunity for all and special privilege to none. This was 
interpreted to encompass the social, political, economic, and moral 
rights of all. Every' man had a right to such property' and the good 
things of life as his genius and industry might acliieve. But the 
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In addition to one or more of these motives, immigrants had a 
for which no nime an be found. Countless men and \vomcn who lived 
amid the wars, persecutions, and poverty of the Old World and suffered 
from them as did the emigrants, stayed at home and continued to endure 
them ... there was something in the spirit of the men women who 
voluntarily made the break and migrated, a force of ch*' 3 '*'' not simply 
determined by economic, political, or religious condit* ori ^~ 1 force that 
made them different from their neighbors who remain'd in the turmoil 
and poverty of the Old World. That something was a quality °f energy, 
enterprise, daring, or aspiration that was to be a powef 1° the course of 
American history, immediately and by transmission tbr« >u gh coming gen* 
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In what way was the creation of our form of government 
an expression of the democratic idealism of l^ IC colonists? 
The democratic idealism we find woven into th c pattern of our 
government came largely out of thc ideas and experiences of colo- 
nial life. Thc ideals and aspirations of the first cedonists provided 
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living for the century and a half preceding the formation of the 
Constitution refined and even changed some of tf* c ideas held by 
the early immigrants and succeeding generations. 

Thc early colonists brought to America strange 1 notions of per- 
sonal equality and the rights of men. Most of theff 1 "''re in revolt 
against the social caste systems of Europe. In the lands they came 
from one’s position and rights were dependent largely upon the 
accident of birth. When men could be treated hke chattels but 
were expected to show every deference to those of another station 
m life, ideas of equality and personal rights wcr c indeed revolu- 
tionary. Fortunately, most of the colonists were from England- In 
England there had been a definite break with th c extreme feudal 
and caste systems of older continental Europe; frill strong, they 
were in process of dissolution- The break proved * stimulus to the 
thinking of settlers whose thoughts were already directed to these 
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advantage of position or other privileges should not weigh in his 
favor. 'I he consciousness of the early colonists of the problems of 
political-social equality is illustrated in the first meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, made up of two representatives from each district 
of the colony. Two representatives from one of the districts were 
refused their seats because the patents of their district, although 
legal, gave certain privileges not held by the other districts. This 
idea of equality, in its many ramifications, found a central place in 
the Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution itself. 

Two forces at work throughout the colonial period found full 
expression in the Constitution. The apparently contradictory ideas 
of cooperation and individualism flourished side by side. The basic 
idea of the supremacy of the individual in matters of religion 
carried with it many corollaries in social, political, and economic 
life that gave emphasis to individualism. From the first the colonists 
were individualists. Each insisted upon his own rights; each group 
and even each colony upon its separate rights. Pioneer life tended to 
accentuate the individualism of these early immigrants. It was a 
matter of the survival of the fittest amid the rigors of a hostile 
climate, as the graves at Plymouth after the first winter and the 
misfortunes at Jamestown so well testify. As the frontiers were 
pushed back, farmers in relative isolation learned to depend upon 
themselves and became self-sufficient. 

Individualism in itself has admirable qualities. Its possible over- 
development in colonial life became a serious stumbling block to 
the formation of a political union. The different shades of religious 
and political belief that characterized the colonies and their distrust 
and jealousy of each other, particularly in economic matters, threat- 
ened to make political union impossible and for a rime imperiled 
the colonies themselves. The long-drawn-out efforts to bring the 
colonies together and get them to work together even in the Rev- 
olutionary War prolonged the war and threatened its success. The 
long-drawn-out struggle to establish even a weak federation of 
states is a matter of history, as are the nerve-wracking months of 
bickering between states over how to put in effect the instrument 
finally accepted. Yet the Constitution as finally adopted, including 
the Bill of Rights, shows the marks of this spirit of individualism. 
The distrust of the “common man” by the Tory elements in the 
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Constitutional Convention and the unwillingness of the colonics 
to sacrifice individual interests for the common good led to the 
setting up of an elaborate system of checks and balances against 
hast)' mob action and to the delegation to the states of powers con- 
sidered the province of the federal government in most other 
countries. Whether this individualism as expressed in our political 
institutions has proved a blessing or a limitation upon the full 
achievement of democracy is not an issue here. The creation of 
our form of government is definitely a reflection of the democratic 
ideals of the colonists. 

It should not be forgotten that those forces which developed the 
qualities of individual initiative and individual responsibility in the 
colonics also helped develop the sense of group cooperation that 
made ic possible for the colonies to win the War of Independence 
and form the most democratic form of government at that time 
ever to exist. The Mayflower Pact was an expression of the sense 
of the Pilgrim fathers that “in union there is strength ” The threat- 
ened dissensions within the Pilgrim group made its members realize 
that cooperation was essential to survival. The early practice, par- 
ticularly in the northern colonies, of living in common centers 
that the New Englanders called towns was in response to a sense of 
need for cooperative life among hostile Indians and the hostile 
forces of nature. The need for cooperation in colonial government 
was xcadily admitted, and its extension was appreciated as the fife 
of the colonies became more complex. Such problems as the navi- 
gation of the Potomac River made Virginia and Maryland aware 
of the necessity of cooperation; numerous matters that concerned 
two or more of the colonies gradually overcame some of the indi- 
vidualism of each and brought about more cooperative effort. It 
was necessity' that ultimately’ led to the final renunciation of colonial 
individualism and the cautious acceptance of cooperation as ex- 
pressed in the Constituion of the United States. 

Another expression of the democratic idealism of the colonists is 
the unique provision for complete freedom of religious belief and 
expression. The original colonists, while in search of religious free- 
dom for themselves and for those who believed as they did, were 
not all willing to concede that right to other groups with different 
beliefs. Virginia had established the Church of England as a tax- 
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mode of living. Since we think of life as involving the whole being, 
it is necessary to include in this way of life not only the way one 
acts but the way one thinks and feels within a given situation as 
well. What one does is but the expression of one’s thought and emo- 
tional reaction to a specific situation. Frequently someone’s behavior 
is characterized by such a statement as “That is just what you would 
expect of him," or "That is not typical of him." The first comment 
suggests that the subject’s behavior conforms to a general p3ttem 
recognized for him as his “way of life.” For the other the behavior 
ascribed to the subject is at once recognized as not in harmony with 
his “way of life'’ as this has been observed. We go further and char- 
acterize the thought and action of a given person according to pat- 
terns of conduct or behavior we think wc clearly recognize and for 
which there is an accepted name or label. We sav "He is very demo- 
cratic,” or “He is very autocratic” There would be little doubt in 
the minds of most people as to the general behavior of the two per- 
sons thus characterized. 

A group, too, seems to develop a characteristic way of behaving 
that we can identify with, or at least ascribe to, that group. We 
speak somewhat glibly of an “American Way." Without consid- 
eration of the merits involved in any proposed change, it has be- 
come the easy means of appealing to prejudice against change to 
characterize the new suggestion as not in harmony with the “Amer- 
ican Way.’’ Yet, our American people believe there is a charac- 
teristic way of thinking and behaving that is peculiarly and typically 
American. By this same token there is the inference that other na- 
tions have typical modes of thinking and behavior that set them 
apart— a distinctive “way of life.” When referring to some action 
of Great Britain, one is likely to comment “That is typically British.’’ 
The Chinese and Japanese are supposed to have peculiar ways of 
doing things that are recognized as an oriental “way of life”; 
certain forms of behavior are referred to as “typically oriental.” 
The informed at once bring to focus a mental picture of the pecul- 
iar characteristics that are supposed to be typical of a small group, 
a nation, or race. Cartoon stereotypes draw heavily on the charac- 
teristics popularly ascribed to the peoples concerned. Colonel Blimp 
typifies the slow, somewhat sluggish mentality of the British, who 
somehow muddle through; Uncle Sam characterizes the easygoing, 
good-natured American, benevolence personified, naive, an easy 
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mark; the rough Bolshevik with smoking bomb symbolizes commu- 
nistic Russia, nigged, ruthless, out to achieve by brute force. They 
may be wide of the mark of a true characterization, but cartoons 
are the attempts to symbolize popular notions of behavior charac- 
teristics of groups. 

It is necessary, therefore, to recognize that different cultures have 
different “ways of life." It is equally important to recognize that 
superficial symbols are not always true characterizations of group 
behavior patterns. This is true of the democratic way of life. It may 
express’ itself differently in different cultures. We in America claim 
to be a democracy— that is, to follow the ideal of a democratic way 
of life. We do not have a king or designated ruler; wc elect those 
who carry on the responsibility of government for us. Their actions 
are subject to review at stated times and their continuance in office 
is dependent upon the favor of the citizen voter. All recognize this 
as an important aspect of the American way. Some make this the 
sine qua non of the democratic way of life, but there are those in 
England who insist they have a more truly democratic way of life 
than we do. They have a hereditary king, a life term House of Lords, 
and an elective House of Commons. The king is a figurehead as far 
as power is concerned; he serves simply as the symbol of the unity 
of the Empire. The House of Lords has very little power; the power 
of government actually resides in the House of Commons. The claim 
that England is more democratic than America springs from the 
fact that the government, that is, the cabinet and the members of 
the House of Commons, is subject at all times to popular opinion. 
At any rime the government is not in majority favor a new ejection 
is called. In America our government, from President down through 
the Senate and House of Representatives, has stated terms of office, 
and for practical purposes the government can be changed at stared 
intervals only. To that extent ic is not as responsive to the popular 
will as is the government of England. 

Switzerland, without a king, is regarded as a democracy not too 
unlike America. Often the Scandinavian countries are spoken of as 
democratic in their ways of life in spite of the fact that they have 
kings. It may be necessary to recognize that the democratic way of 
life is a far more basic thing than the outward trappings of govern- 
mental forms, though government may be an important aspect of 
democracy and democratic living. It is possible for a genuinely 
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democratic way of life to exist in different cultures, although out- 
wardly its expression in one culture may be different from its ex- 
pression in another culture. 

It is important, too, to recognize that the concepts of democracy 
and its expression as a way of life may, and in fact does, change 
with time. It is a fundamental principle of learning that we "leant 
through experience.” As we explore an idea and try to carry it out 
in practice, its meaning unfolds for us and we see new facets or im- 
plications we did not recognize before. Likewise, in the crucible of 
experience an idea or ideal may require change or adaptation from 
what was originally thought to be its characteristic. It is true of 
every great thinker and leader that he sees only in part the full im- 
plications of an idea or way of life he espouses. He, or his followers, 
may find that the expression of the idea or ideal changes with in- 
creased experience in the attempt to realize it. 

As wc try to catch the meaning of democracy for us in America, 
we must remember tliat democracy is a dynamic concept and an 
evolving one. In its very essence democracy, as a way of life, is 
adventurous, it is experimental, and its genius lies in the fact that 
interpretation of the values it seeks is always subject to the majority 
judgment of the group. It has been the habit of patriotic orators to 
hark back to Washington, Jefferson, and others of that heroic group 
who literally forged for us the symbols of our democratic ideals. 
That is well. Bur it is not enough. We should understand that what 
they believed and attempted to express in a pattern of government 
had its roots in ideas that had been enlarged and refined in over 1 50 
years of varied efforts to approximate concretely an ideal way of liv- 
ing. It is even more important to look forward than backward if the 
inner deeper meaning of democracy for our time is to be under- 
stood. 

The pilgrims in the Mayflower would, no doubt, have been horri- 
fied had it been possible for them to foresee the events of the ycats 
1775 to 1791. The ideals that prompted these pilgrims to seek asylum 
in a new land did not imply for them the radical sequences that cul- 
minated in the Constitution, with its novel ideas and pattern of na- 
tional life. The early colonists for the most part saw only a chance 
to escape the immediate persecutions of tyrannical governments. 
It was freedom. for themselves to worship, but for most of them 
this freedom did not embrace those whose religious ideas were 
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greatly at variance from their own. Vaguely, for most, the idea of 
political freedom meant only a degree of noninterference with their 
personal lives. Relief from political oppression did not carry with it 
the full-blown idea of complete self-government. That implication 
of their basic ideas and ideals required a century and a half to ma- 
ture. The idea that "all men are created equal” most likely would 
have been emphatically rejected by the majority of the colonists 
before they left their homelands, but these radical notions were im- 
plicit in the ideals that led them to the search for a new life in a new 
world. The new notions did not become explicit, however, until the 
colonists tried to apply their ideals to the vicissitudes of living in 
the new world. 

The concepts of democracy have been undergoing change since 
the formulation of our Constitution, but the basic ideals and aspira- 
tions remain the same. This is as should be expected of the dynamic 
nature of ideas and ideals. We may well expect a similar develop- 
ment of the implications of these basic ideas and ideals as wc, our 
children, and future generations, amid changing conditions and 
through experience, sense the fuller implications of these basic con- 
cepts of democracy for human well-being. 

How can we distinguish between an authoritarian and a 

democratic type of society? 

It is not as easy as many think to distinguish between authoritari- 
anism and democracy. Witness the devices that authoritarianism has 
used to gain absolute power or maintain privilege by parading under 
the cloak of democracy. Democracy proclaims as its goal the com- 
mon welfare of all. Notorious antidemocratic leaders of the past 
decade or two— Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, Stalin, and Per6n, to men- 
tion some of die better known— have been most vocal in assuring 
their people that they were working for the common good and 
were truly democratic. They have confused millions into support- 
ing their rigimes because they were supposed to be democratic and 
solely interested in the welfare of alL 

To assume these as synonymous terms — democracy and -working 
for the good of all— is to be misled. It used to be an aphorism of 
political science that the best type of government was a benevolent 
autocracy. This idea was based upon the general notion that an un- 
selfish ruler, normally better educated than the rank and file of his 
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subjects, could provide a richer, fuller life for all titan was possible 
under any other form of government The joker, of course, is to 
insure the benevolent autocrat. History has recorded very, very 
few. Modem knowledge of the nature of a man as a social being 
indicates clearly that man is happier and better satisfied, even with 
less, if he has had some part in the determination of his own way of 
life. Too, autocracy in its very nature breeds self-interest in the 
autocrat and indifference to the welfare of those under his rule. 

Implicit in these facts, then, is the fact that autocracy and authori- 
tarianism in government are for all practical purposes synonymous 
terms, and irreconcilable with the concept of democracy. An au- 
thoritarian type of society can always be distinguished from a demo- 
cratic society at the crucial point of where final authority rests. 
This distinction should never be confused with the immediate qual- 
ity of life held out under authoritarian promise. A govemment'is 
authoritarian ta hen its power and its acts are not at all times sub- 
ject to review, rejection, or modification by its people. 

There arc other distinguishing characteristics of an authoritarian 
type of society versus a democratic one. Political democracy may 
exist and yet the real essence of democracy may be absent. For 
many years, the early Massachusetts colony enjoyed practical politi- 
cal democracy in the government of domestic affairs. The majority 
ruled on all local issues. The majority, however, thought of democ- 
racy only in terms of their major interests. They sought the right 
to freedom of religious belief, but it never seemed to occur to them 
that the same principles were involved for the other colonists in 
their midst who did not maintain quite the same pattern of doctrinal 
differences. They imposed rigorously, at first, their form of reli- 
gion upon all minority groups even more uncompromisingly than 
did the mother country. England, with a form of political democ- 
racy, until recently at least has been authoritarian in its social and 
economic practices. Ir has maintained an old social caste system that 
recognized those who “belonged" and those who did not. Special 
privileges, social and economic, were part of the English upper-class 
heritage. The English have been worshipers of a tradition that effec- 
tively served to perpetuate the privileged class. 

The spirit of authoritarianism in the socio-economic realm is the 
unquestioned maintenance of old social beliefs, customs, mores — the 
glorification of the old and opposition to the new, the practical 
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status quo in thought and behavior. It is synonymous with the lands 
of blind, unthinking reaction that decreed for Socrates, “that dis- 
turber of the morals of the youth of Athens,” the cup of hemlock. 
On the other hand. Democracy embodies the spirit of adventure, the 
quest for ideas, the modification of old ones, the fearless yet 
critical search for nets trays of adjustment to changing conditions, 
tcilb one ultimate purpose in mind only, the advancement of the 
happiness and well-being of all, with special privilege to none. Po- 
ll li tally, a government if democratic when its power and its acts are 
exercised by the covnnon consent of its people, and when its power 
and its acts are at all times subject to review, rejection, or modifica- 
tion by its people. 

What are the characteristics of our ideal of a 

democratic society in America? 

Two important documents in American history provide the 
springboard for any consideration of this question. The general ideas 
and ideals expressed in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution voice the common aspirations of all men for a demo- 
cratic society in America. Tire lofty opening words of the Declara- 
tion of Independence arc familiar to all: 

We hold these truths co be self-evident, that all men arc created equal, 
that they ire endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these arc Life, liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights. Governments are instituted among .Men. deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Reside these historic words should be placed the equally significant 
words of the Preamble to the Constitution: 

We. the people of the United States, in order to form ■ more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, proride for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United Stares of America. 

Not only are the basic goals of the democratic society in America 
clearly recorded here, but the equally baric method of attaining 
these goali is unequivocally given. 

Three-quartets of a century after the Declaration of 1776 had 
l>etn crystallized into political form, Uncoln, in hit memorable 
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Gettysburg Address, characterized for all the basic ideal and method 
of political democracy in America in the now famous words “gov* 
emment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” This is a 
great political ideal of America that we have not attained. We ate 
only slowly recognizing its fuller implications and translating our 
new understanding into governmental expression. It required almost 
a hundred years before one large section of the population was 
legally admitted to the full rights of political citizenship. In many 
states the political rights guaranteed by the Constitution to Negro 
citizens soil arc denied notwithstanding the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision outlawing racial segregation in the schools. An awakened 
public conscience in many of these states is slowly bringing practice 
into harmony with the ideal as well as the legal provision of the Con- 
stitution. Throughout most of our history the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution has been thwarted in 
part by the common practice among the states of requiring pay- 
ment of a “poll tax” as a prerequisite to the right to vote. This is a 
hangover from the older cultures that placed property rights above 
human rights. This old idea our forefathers clearly and uniquely re- 
jected in setting up our form of democratic government. Most states 
have removed such limitations upon the freedom to vote. The per- 
sistence of the old property right idea is still to be found in a number 
of states that require one to possess property to vote in school elec- 
tions. This undemocratic practice is giving way as people realize 
that no act which affects education or any other aspect of living 
that requires group judgment should be passed upon by 3 few under 
the claim that because they own property it confers special political 
privileges upon them. 

The growth of the democratic ideal in its application to govern- 
ment possibly is best illustrated in the Nineteenth Amendment. 
Certainly, few, if any, of those who so well expressed the demo- 
cratic idealism of government in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution thought woman suffrage a natural and inescap- 
able corollary of the phrases “deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed" or “we the people.” Yet, few today would 
be hardy enough to deny that the franchise to women was an “in- 
alienable right" of such a political ideal. At this writing one state 
has projected the implication of political democracy even further. 
With World War II came the idea that if the state regarded youths 
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of 1 8 as sufficiently adult to assume by compulsion the primary bur- 
den of the nation’s defense at the possible cost of their lives, they 
were also sufficiently mature and of right entitled to the suffrage 
privilege. Ought they not of democratic right be privileged to pass 
judgment upon the merits of die causes for which they were asked 
to risk their lives 3 As a result of this argument, Georgia lowered 
the voting age from zi to i8, and the issue is now a live one in many 
other states, and in Congress as well. The pertinent question is asked: 
“What is sacred about the twenty-first birthday?” It is pointed out 
that youth of 18 today have achieved a higher level of schooling 
than the adult population of 40 and over; that they are far, far ahead 
of the adult level of schooling of those who composed the original 
colonies that formed these United States of America. Clearly, the 
democratic ideal as it is being translated into political practice is 
slowly hut surely bringing to the American citizen the reality of 
equal rights. 

Not only are we clarifying what we believe political democracy 
in America should be, but we are giving clearer meaning to what 
wc believe is the democratic way of life in the larger spheres of 
socio-economic relationships. The Declaration of Independence and 
the Preamble to the Constitution look upon political democracy 
largely as a means to an end. The real essence of democracy for 
America is assumed to lie in the realm of socio-economic life. This 
essence is expressed in the broad sweep of the phrase “Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness,” and in the notion of the equality of 
man. 

It is important to catch something of the spirit of the people who 
tried to give expression to these ideals as a way of life. Out of a 
background of oppression, these people had been struggling to- 
ward a new freedom with an emphasis upon the importance of the 
individual and equality between men (social and economic equality 
as well as political equality). How fundamental and pervasive this 
idea of equality was and what influence it had upon the character of 
the American people before 1850 are clearly revealed in the im- 
pression made upon that great French student of American life, de 
Tocqueville. He came to America in 183 f somewhat skeptical of 
this new venture in government: he returned to France enthusiastic 
over xv hat he saw. He comments thus: 
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in die schools. Has greater progress been made in the “disciplining" 
of criminals or of students? State your reasons or evidence. 

5. Would you define democracy as a process, an ideal, a method of 
procedure, a body of doctrines, a system of beliefs, or a way of life? 
Give reasons for your choice of definitions. 

6. Have the American people accepted the idea that democracy is 
fundamentally experimental in nature 5 State your ideas and follow 
through to the implications of your statements for education. 

7. What arc the differences between an authoritarian and a democratic 
institution 5 Can an institution be a mixture of both, or must it be all 
one or the other? 

8. State your agreements or disagreements with the author’s definition 
of an “authoritarian government." Apply the definition to some 
preseut-day governmental institutions. 

9. Would you favor lowering the voting age from 2t to t8? Would 
doing this place further obligations upon public schools? 

to. Discuss any differences you think exist between authoritarian and 
democratic conceptions of “rights" and “responsibilities.” 

it. Shoutd individual security be provided by the government, by free 
enterprise, or by cooperative organizations? In any case, what arc 
the effects upon the responsibility of the school? 

1 a. Cite instances to show how our conceptions of democracy are grow- 
ing and changing today, 

13. State your criteria for determining whether a political, social, or 
economic movement today is "reactionary,” “liberal,” or “radical." 

14. List several movements or developments in modem education and 
justify your application of the terms reactionary, liberal, or radical 
to them. 

tj. Discuis this idea: “Truth is everywhere the same, and therefore edu- 
canon should be ever)' where the same." 
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CHAPTER VI 


What Is the Nature of the Problems Facing 
Youth in Our Democratic 
Society? 


The very nature of a democratic society has a marked influence 
upon the youth of the community. The fact that the character of 
such a society is determined by the will of its members must affect 
profoundly the outlook, the thinking, and the behavior of all those 
who compose it. It is one thing to confront your life knowing that 
the major decisions concerning that life have been made or will 
be made by others and that you can only try to fit yourself into 
whatever pattern has been decreed for you; it is a vastly different 
thing to live in a society that is and will be determined by all those 
who are a part of that society. The genius of a democracy rests 
upon the spirit of a “divine discontent” with things as they are, 
the spirir of adventure, and die quest for ways and means to give 
greater reality to the ideals of liberty', justice, equality, and human 
well-being inherent in the concept of democracy. 

Against a background of such a dynamic concept of a democratic 
community modem youdi must be further challenged to the reali- 
zation that his world is a world of rap’d and accelerated change. Jr 
has been asserted thac W'C have made more change in the past fifty 
years than in the previous three hundred years and that we have 
changed more in the last three hundred years than in all previous 
recorded time. One writer has put the matter of accelerated change 
even more strongly: “Then suddenly, with the utilization of steam 
and electricity, more changes were nude in technology in two gen- 
erations than in all the thousands of years of previous human history 
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put together." 1 It is certain that youth today, particularly in 
America, largely unhampered by age-old customs and traditions, 
faces a world of unprecedented upheaval. 

How do changes in communication anti transportation 
affect the world of the adolescent? 

The writer, with millions of others of his generation, recalls 
vividly when all telephones in the nation were silent for two min- 
utes while funeral services were in progress for the late Alexander 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone. To the youth of today this 
must seem fantastic. The telephone is so vital a part of our lives it 
is all but taken for granted that ic has alu ays been a part of our 
existence. Yet much of grandfather’s life was spent without the 
convenience of the telephone. Jt is a little more than a century since 
the first brief message "What hath God wrought?" was flashed over 
the telegraph wires between the neighboring cities of Washington 
and Baltimore. Today almost every cluld is familiar with the rows 
of poles and glistening strands of telegraph wire to be seen along 
every railroad, tying America togedicr with a network of telegraph 
lines. Now thousands of miles of cables traverse the ocean beds to 
connect every part of the world by transoceanic telegraph. 

Although the radio came into existence shortly after 1900, com- 
mercial broadcasting did not begin until 1910, and radio reception 
for effective ordinary household usage was delayed another decade. 
Commercial broadcasting distinctly belongs to the present younger 
generation. Youth is fully familiar with the use of the two-way 
radio, particularly as it is used in police cars and in the armed 
services. The possibilities of two-way radio for family or individual 
pocket use have been dramatized in current commercial advertise- 
ments and in the comic strips. N.B.C, in 1939, began regular public 
television service in New York City; today more than 31 million 
TV sets arc in use in America alone. Color television is rapidly 
coming into use. 

The significance of the morion picture cannot be overlooked in 
any consideration of the modem evolution, or revolution, in modes 
of communication. The old Nickelodeon, which came into exist- 

1 Norm »n Cousins, Modem Man Is Obsolete. New York: The Viking Press. 
1945, p. Msa see V re&cncY l_ Mien, The Big Change. "New York: Warper 
and Brothers, jgji. 
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cnee at about the turn of the century, is ail but unknown to those 
on. the sunny side of 40; even the silent films are becoming but dim 
memories. The transformation of the movie has been almost as phe- 
nomenal as the development of the radio. By 1930 the “silent” 
movie had been transformed into the “talkie." Movies have had a 
tremendous influence upon the public; it is estimated that the 
morion picture industry in the United States now draws over 100 
million paid admission weekly. Today, wc arc concerned with 
D'nerama and Cinemascope. 

The newspaper and die magazine have been with us since colonial 
days, but they are radically changed in character and scope. The 
older newspapers were local in character, limited in circulation, 
serious in purpose, and restricted in the nature of the ideas that 
found a place in their columns. Ideas too much at variance with the 
accepted mores of die community seldom found a place in the 
newspapers. Only a small portion of the public could read, so that 
the stimulus that might have come through a widespread reading 
of die paper was limited. Magazines, for the most part, strove to 
be decorous, literary, and serious. They were adult in interest and 
not likely to appeal to youth. 

Tremendous changes have taken place over the years. Reading 
competency in America has become almost universal. Newspapers 
have become cheap enough to be purchased by all. AIosc homes now 
read one or more newspapers. The weekly newspaper has given 
way to die daily pper in the cities, and in most of the rural com- 
munities the daily rural free delivery service of the United States 
mail, developed rapidly since its inauguration in 1 89$, brings to the 
farmer’s door the daily paper from the city as well as the small 
town or county weekly newspaper. These daily papers are large 
metropolitan newspapers, often representing a chain of newspapers 
owned and published by a group of owners or by an individual 
owner. They have become essentially commercial in interest, sen- 
sational in the items they feature, largely nonmoral in their attitudes 
toward the news they print, and, through their size and coverage, 
of necessity largely indifferent to local community conventions 
and mores. They bring to those w ho read them a distinctly sophis- 
ticated approach to every phase of human life. The same may be 
said for the magazines. They arc plentiful and they are relatively 
inexpensive. They range from the highly literary, through the semi- 
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popular bur serious magazine, to the cheap, sensational, gaudy sex 
and crime thriller familiarly known as the pulp magazine. It is dear 
from a look at the magazine racks at any newsstand or corner drug- 
store that the pulp thrillers are the most numerous, and that they 
are priced to attract the limited purchasing ability of youth. 

These arc the spectacular new forms of communication that have 
come into existence or extensive use within our generation. They 
present both a promise and a threat to the world of tomorrow: a 
threat to the extent that they tend to undermine seriously the exist- 
ing customs, conventions, and mores, which have provided cohesion 
for the community, a sense of solidarity to the group, and a way of 
life for its members. The discovery that people in other cultures 
or environments hold views contrary to those taught in a given 
community or that behavior condemned in one community is ap- 
parently acceptable in another may lead a young person to doubt 
the standards he has heretofore implicitly followed. Often such 
discoveries cut deeply at the roots of the life values that youths 
have been taught to accept without question. The danger lies, fur- 
ther, in the possibilities that these new' media of communication 
may estrange youths from the values cherished by their parents 
and the community, and at the same time not provide them with 
an improved set of mores and standards of values by w hich to give 
purpose and direction to their lives. To have new ways of thinking 
that definitely challenge the old come under the guise of respecta- 
bility through these media of communication may lead a young 
person to reject the old hastily and without carefully evaluating the 
desirable and undesirable consequences of his action. It may easily 
result in a cynical laissez-faire attitude toward the major issues that 
make for personal success or national well-being. A person with this 
attitude may become a liability instead of an asset to himself and 
the community. 

New ideas are potentially dangerous. It is a truism, of course, 
that thinking is disturbing. It is equally true that the absence of 
thinking means intellectual and social stagnation. The promise of 
these new means of communication is that they present a medium 
of challenge to existing thinking, the natural provocation to new 
ideas and to possible improvement in our modes of living. Only as 
%ve are willing to risk the challenge of new ideas is progxess possible. 
It is in the clash of ideas and the critical examination of differing 
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Oid Oregon Trail a ribbon of concrete over which his car could 
have sped along in safety and comfort for the passenger. 

The invention of the steam engine radically revolutionized water 
and land transportation. The fust steam-propelled vessel crossed 
die Adanric in 1817, and in 1831 the first steam-drawn train in 
America traveled from Albany to Schenectady, New York, k took 
the Pilgrims months of uncomfortable travel to cross the Adanric; 
in our modem liners w c can cross the ocean in luxury in a relatively 
few hours. So accustomed have we become to the nenv ork of nearly 
230,000 miles of railroad lines crisscrossing the United States, and 
to the speed and luxury of die modern streamlined trains, it is hard 
to realize that less than a century ago no transcontinental railways 
existed. No less does the present generadon take for granted the 
modem gas-driven automobile, yet the older generation spans the 
period of its invention and development. .Many remember vividly 
the early mechanically troublesome car and die extremely poor, 
rough, rutted, and muddy highways. In 1900 there were fewer 
than 145 miles of hard-surfaced road in the United States. By 1950 
over 3,000,000 miles of hard-surfaced road made automobile travel 
a pleasure and a matter of speedy transportation. Superhighways 
designed for speed, safety, and scenic beauty arc the order of the 
day. 

It should be remembered that in 1900 only 4,000 automobiles 
were produced to traverse the then primitive highways of America. 
In 1950 alone, over 10% million automobiles and motor trucks 
were produced. The registration of automobiles in 1951 totaled 
51,913,965 for America, out of a total of approximately 70 million 
for the entire world. 

Most parents of the youth of today hold in vivid memory a 
late May day in 1917 when word was flashed back from Paris to 
an anxious American public that Charles Lindbergh had landed in 
France, thereby becoming the first man to fly across the Atlantic. 
Today, nearly thirty years after Lindbergh’s famous transoceanic 
flight; spacious air liners shuttle passengers across the Atlantic in 
less than one-fifth the time Lindbergh took. Any spot in America 
is now but a few hours from the farthest point on our planet. Planes 
are now available that are capable of a nonstop round-trip flight 
to any place on our globe. These are days of plans for stratosphere 
flying. All this, too, within this generation. 
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The profound effects of these changes in direct communication 
and transportation can scarcely be overestimated. The effect upon 
the modern adolescent’s world is nothing short of revolutionary, 
especially for youth in a democratic society. It is possible and 
necessary only to point out a few of the major social implications 
of these changes for America and the world. 

Some years ago, when radio broadcasting was still in its infancy, 
a list of 150 social effects of 3 of the principal recent forms of 
communication was catalogued. Today this list could be augmented 
greatly and the significance of many on the list would certainly 
take on new meaning, particularly now that television has become 
an important media of communication. Of the 1 1 areas from which 
this list of 1 jo social effects of radio, telegraph and telephone has 
been catalogued, 3 areas are reproduced, 1 

Effects of the Radio Telegraph and Telephone and of Radio 
Broadcasting 

On Recreation and Entertainment 

Another agency for recreation and entertainment. 

The enjoyment of music popularized greatly. 

Much more frequent opportunity for good music in rtiral areas. 

The manufacture of better phonograph music records encouraged. 

The contralto favored over sopranos through better transmission. 

Radio amplification lessens need for loud concert voices. 

Establishment of the melodramatic playlet with few characters and con- 
trasted voices. 

Revival of old songs, at least for a time. 

Greater appreciation of the international nature of music. 

Entertainment for invalids, blind, partly deaf, frontiersmen, etc. 

With growth of reformative idea, more prison installations. 

Interest in sports increased, it is generally admitted. 

Slight stimulation to dancing at small gatherings. 

Entertainment on trains, ships, and automobiles. 

On Education 

Colleges broadcast classroom lectures. 

Broadcasting has aided adult education. 

9 By permission from Report of the President's Research Committee on So- 
cial "trends, Recent Social Trends in the United Slates, Vol. 1 , Chap. Ill, “The 
Influence of Intention and Discovery." New York: Copyrighted, 1933, 
.McGraw-Htll Book Company, Inc, pp, 133-136. 
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Used effectively in giving language instruction. 

Purchasing of textbooks increased slightly, it is reported. 

Grammar school instruction aided by broadcasting. 

Health movement encouraged through broadcast of health talks. 
Current events discussion broadcast. 

International relations another important topic discussed, with some 
social effects, no doubt. 

Broadcasting has been used to further some refonn movements. 

Tlic government broadcasts frequently on work of departments. 
Many talks to mothers on domestic science, child care, etc. 

Discussion of books aids selection and stimulates readers. 

The relationship of university and. community made close. 

Lessens gap schooling may make betw ccn parents and children. 
Provision of discussion topics for women’s clubs. 

New pedagogical methods, i.e., as to lectures and personality. 

Greater knowledge of electricity spread. 

The creation of a class of radio amateurs. 

On Government and Politics 
In government a new regulatory function necessitated. 

Censorship problem raised because of charges of swearing, etc. 

Legal questions raised beginning with the right to the air. 

New specialization in law; four air-law journals existing. 

New problems of copyright have arisen. 

New associations created, some active in lobbying. 

Executive pressure on legislatures through radio appeals. 

A democratizing agency, since political programs and speeches are 
designed to reach w'ide varieties of persons at one time. 

Public sentiment aroused in cases of emergencies bke drought. 
International affairs affected because of multiplication of national con- 
tacts. 

Rumors and propaganda on nationalism have been spread. 

Limits in broadcasting hands foster international arrangements. 
Communication facilitated among belligerents in warfare. 

Procedures of the nominating conventions altered somewhat. 
Constituencies are kept in touch with nominating conventions. 
Political campaigners reach large audiences. 

The importance of the political mass meeting diminished. 

Presidential “barnstorming” and front porch campaign changed. 
Nature of campaign costs affected. 

Appeal to prejudice of local group lessened. 

Campaign speeches tend to be more logical and cogent. 

An aid in raising campaign funds. 
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other safety features enough? How much personal liberty does 
one have w do as one pleases in this modem era of fast mechanical 
locomotion? 

Other grave social problems stent from the new modes of trans- 
portation. The isolated farm community and the small rural village 
of yesterday arc now but shells of their former selves. A generation 
ago die major social life of the people of these communities took 
place within the physical confines of these communities. Generally 
life centered about the school building that served the children, 
the church that ministered to the social as v, ell as the spiritual needs 
of the families, and perhaps the grange or community hall. Today 
all has changed. Dotted here and there arc the vacant school houses, 
the empty churches; the small villages once thriving and prosperous 
arc now largely abandoned, boarded up, and in various stages of 
decay; weeds grow in once well-kept yards u here unpainted 
houses with broken u indows bear silent testimony to desertion. 

What has happened? With the coming of automobiles and paved 
or improved roads the farmer has found it more advantageous to 
transact business in the larger commercial centers. Now in thirty 
minutes, or thereabouts, he can take his family to a city' movie the- 
ater, with its better pictures and more comfortable appointments, 
or to one of the many other forms of social entertainment denied 
those who arc restricted to the farm or small village community'. 
The larger church, with its more churchly atmosphere, better 
music, more stimulating service, and larger congregation, is as avail- 
able as the less inviting church of the open country'. Besides, 
farmers get to know the people of the larger center, and a feeling 
of “belongingness” awakens in them feelings of loyalty' to the larger 
place. 

Simultaneously, the new highways have led to the closing of 
smaller schools and the merging of school districts into larger ones, 
centered frequently in the larger towns. Private cars and school 
buses transport the children to these larger centers. These are addi- 
tional factors in the natural disintegration of the smaller American 
rural and village community. 

Modem transportation has also greatly facilitated the marketing 
of perishable products. The vegetable-, fruit-, and berry-producing 
areas can now supply their perishable products by refrigerated ex- 
press trains, trucks, and airplanes to every part of the United States, 
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even to the far comers of the world A. 1946 feature story of the 
Epicure’s Dinner served in New York City called attention to a 
unique part of the dinner, the serving of “Cartridges from France” 
flown from France especially for the dinner. 3 The isolated commu- 
nities of the Middle West and the northern states, through refriger- 
ated trucking service and, to an increasing extent, through air serv- 
ice, can now enjoy during the winter months the luxury of fresh 
vegetables and fruits, until recently restricted to die areas where 
they were grown or, at best, ro the large commercial ccmers. This 
means, in turn, the use of lands for truck gardening that were here- 
tofore commercially undesirable because of their remoteness from 
large population centers. 

A number of years ago, before the airplane was more than an 
experimental toy, the annual “scandal number” of a small college 
paper dealt with conditions as they might exist in i960. Headlined 
on the front page was the news item that two of the popular stu- 
dents of the college had been brought before the Dean of Men and 
Dean of Women for disciplinary action. Their offense had been 
that they had flown a plane to Chicago, a distance of several hun- 
dred miles, for the weekend and had returned just in time for early 
Monday morning classes. The problem of social controls in the 
age of automobiles and airplanes could scarcely be better high- 
lighted. In the days of the hone and buggy it was difficult to get 
away from the general, even the unintentional, surveillance of the 
community. People, horses, and carriages were known to all for a 
radius of many miles. Anonymity was not easily achieved under 
these circumstances. Consequently, those who respected the good 
opinion of die neighborhood were observant of the community 
mores. The ability to escape local community influence and be 
among strangers or in a strange environment after a few minutes 
or hours of travel has removed tliis restriction for those who do 
not per se accept the conventions of the local community. Crime 
of all kinds has found modern transportation facilities a valuable 
protective corcr, and Jaw enforcement has had its problems in- 
creased manyfold. 

The breakdown of the community brought about by the devel- 
opment of modem transportation has created serious problems of 

* “Cjiieurc’* Dinner,” Life, it, 16:4 1, December 1?, 1946. 
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other types. In rural areas where community disintegration is far 
advanced, it has isolated even more those unable to take advantage 
of modem transportation. As the Maryland youth study so clearly 
rescaled, those who did not possess the modern means of transpor- 
tation could not take advantage of the greater amusement facilities 
and social privileges of the larger distant urban centers. 4 Since those 
with means in the local community could and did take advantage 
of the new means of transportation, the sources of outlet for social 
activities formerly available in the local community dried up, 
largely through economic strangulation. Thus the plight of a large 
segment of economically submerged youths and adults in small, 
out-of-the-way communities has been greatly aggravated. 5 

How do changes in population affect the world of the 

adolescent? 

Each year we feel more and more cramped and hemmed in as 
our population increases. America has been moving rapidly from a 
country of wide-open spaces and sparse settlements to one of more 
thickly populated communities. The growth of the population in 
the United States for the past century and a half has been unpar- 
alleled in world history. At the time of the Revolution the Ameri- 
can colonies had approximately 2,500,000 people. From a popula- 
tion of 5,30s, 000 in 1800 the nation grew to 75,994,575 in 1900, to 
an estimated population in excess of 164,000,000 in 195 5. Since 
nearly hal f of this population gain has come within the past fifty' 
years, within the short span of a lifetime the present older genera- 
tion has w imessed the doubling of our population. 

This great population mass has tended to flow westward. The 
historic Santa Fe Trail and Oregon Trail are symbols of the west- 
ward movement of a rapidly growing population. This population 
first spilled over into the Ohio and Mississippi Valievs, then on west- 
ward over the Rockies to the Pacific coast areas. 

* Howard M. Bell, Youth TtU Their Story. Washington: American Council 
on Education. 1958, pp, 137 3. 

* It is not feasible nor is it die function of diis chapter to consider extensive!}' 
the several problems presented here. It is possible to mention only a few of the 
major issues created by changing conditions under each of the large categories, 
in order to suggest to the student the nature of die problems dur confront our 
present and our future dozens. To ilhjstrate these problems ben ex the topic 
just discussed » as treated more extensively than will be those v. htch follow. 
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As every student now knows, die great days of the western fron- 
tiers are over. What most American citizens have not become 
aware of arc the tremendous problems this changed condition 
creates for the future of America and its citizens of tomorrow. 
Ours has been an expanding economy with what appeared to be 
almost unlimited resources for future development. As a young, 
rapidly growing country, we have for the most part tended to 
evade rather dian face die actualities of the problems diat con- 
fronted us. When malconditions led to economic and social dislo- 
cations, panics, and so forth, the easiest way out was to find oudets 
westward toward new horizons and new opportunities. “Go West, 
young man, go West!" was the familiar slogan of much of the lasr 
century— the American panacea for most of its ills. Our founding 
fathers were confident wc would require centuries to settle the vast 
expanses to the west of the Atlantic seaboard. It was assumed that 
our resources in timber would last a thousand years. Yet, in less 
than a century and a half, America has seen its wide expanses in- 
habited and settled, and ire forest areas, many of them the creation 
of centuries, largely denuded. In a real sense we have come to the 
end of the trail; wc have in fact come to the end of an era. In this 
new era America must approach the adjustment of her problems 
within the framework of a more stable and necessarily a less mobile 
population. 

Other important developments associated with our growth in 
population foreshadow even greater problems for tomorrow’s solu- 
tion. As the growing population surged westward and began to 
seek permanency in the new environments, it has shown a distinct 
tendency to concentrate in urban centers. In 1790 about 5 per cent 
of our population could be classified as urban. By 1940 the portion 
of the population classified as urban had reached f&j per cent; 
and in 1950 it had reached 64.0 per cent. To take a concrete exam- 
ple, in 1810 slightly over 1 per cent of Ohio’s population was urban, 
whereas in 1950 almost 70.1 per cent of its population lived in 
urban centers. Prior to 1850 die gain in Ohio’s population was 
essentially rural. Since that date the population of Ohio has more 
than trebled, but the cities have absorbed most of the increase. This 
can be seen most clearly by a comparison of the census data since 
1 890, the period of Ohio’s greatest population growth. 
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In no other country of the world have large does grown so 
phenomenally. Seldom has imaginative planning prepared for this 
growth of our cities. Traffic bottlenecks arise because of narrow- 
streets and lack of coordinated traffic patterns. One can pass, often 
within the space of a block or two, from neat, attractive, thriving 
areas to sections that arc a fire, health, and social menace to the 
total community. The rapidity of urban development has not pro- 
dded the accumulated experience necessary for the wisest govern- 
ment of these rambling, frequently almost incoherent, centers of 
mass populations. 

Among the many problems confronting America’s citizens of 
tomorrow w ith respect to their cities is that of democratic govern- 
ment. There are many who look with concern upon our admitted 
failure to date .to make democracy work in most of our large cities. 
To call the roll of some of the notorious characters generally ac- 
knowledged to control certain cities political);-— and through poli- 
tics, much of the rest of dty life— would be superfluous. The un- 
savory reputations of the men themselves and the names of the 
does they dominate are all too well known to American adults 
and youths alike. 

The mixture of races in America is another of our population 
problems. Unlike the other major nations of the world, the United 
States does not have a dominant group historically indigenous to 
our American soiL The original inhabitants, the Indians, probably 
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never exceeded a million in number, and now number fewer than 
350,000. The broad classification of “white population,” including 
almost all European nationalities from the English to the Italian 
and Greek, numbers almost 120 million of which over 10 million 
are listed as “foreign white stock.” Among the major foreign-bom 
groups, other than those of northwest Europe, are listed: Russian, 
894,844; Czechoslovakian, 278,2^8; Mexican, 450,562; German, 984,* 
331; Polish, 861,184; Italian, 1,427,145; French, 1,034,421; Greek, 
169,083; Spanish and Portuguese, 99,902. The United States also 
provides a home for approximately 15 million Negroes, 120, 000 
Japanese, and many Chinese, Filipinos, and others not included 
above in the broad classification as white. 0 Many of these groups 
still speak their native language, live in clannish segregation, and 
have not become truly integrated with other groups. As a result 
there have been evidences of growing tensions between racial and 
national groups. The much vaunted ideal of America as the great 
“melting pot” of die world has not been too happily realized. Pos- 
sibly much of the fault lies in our neglect to take conscious steps to 
insure interracial understandings and cooperative living among our 
polyglot peoples. The race problem is one of the urgent and in- 
escapable problems, the solution of which the growth and conse- 
quent proximity of population groups makes imperative. To sym- 
pathetically understand this problem teachers should be familiar 
with such books as The Uprooted, American t in the Making, Deep 
South , Mobergs the Emigrants, and We Who Built America. 

Serious as are the problems that confront us as a consequence of 
the unprecedented population growth, they would be multiplied 
several times over were we to assume a similar continued rapid in- 
crease for the next half century. There are some straws in the wind 
that suggest a gradual slowing down of our growth in population. 
Long before World War II immigration had been reduced to a 
mere trickle. It is unlikely the gates will again be opened to the 
people of other lands to permit large numbers to come to our shores 
as they did at the beginning of this century. Before 1 940 the birth 
rate Ixad shown a definite downward trend; family units were con- 

*The data above are for the year 1950 and arc tal.en from the Census figures 
reported in Tbe I VorU Almanac and Book of Fact! for if!4, edited by E. 
Eastman Irvine. New York: The New York \Vorld-Tcleeniu and Sun. pp. 
-Ay-vtiy-, vrii Csv/w. A&vsv.i t St*«s vJS ~'tn- Smcnxtritt VrritoA Cxtuus, 
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In no ochcc country of the world have Urge cities grown so 
phenomenally. Seldom has imaginative planning prepared for this 
growth of our cities. Traffic bottlenecks arise because of narrow 
streets and lack of coordinated traffic patterns. One can pass, often 
within the space of a block or two, from near, attractive, thriving 
areas to sections that arc a fire, health, and social menace to the 
total community. The rapidity of urban development has not pro- 
vided the accumulated experience necessary for the wisest govern- 
ment of these rambling, frequently almost incoherent, centers of 
mass populations. 

Among the many problems confronting America’s citizens of 
tomorrow with respect to their cities is that of democratic govern- 
ment. There arc many who look with concern upon our admitted 
failure to date .to make democracy work in most of our large cities. 
To call the roll of some of the notorious characters generally ac- 
knowledged to control certain cities politically— and through poli- 
tics, much of the rest of city life— would be superfluous. The un- 
savory reputations of the men themselves and the names of the 
cities they dominate are all too well known to American adults 
and youths alike. 

The mixture of races in America is another of our population 
problems. Unlike the other major nations of the world, the United 
States does nor have a dominant group historically indigenous to 
our American soil. The original inhabitants, the Indians, probably 
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never exceeded a million in number, and now number fewer than 
350,000. The broad classification of “white population," including 
almost all European nationalities from the English to the Italian 
and Greek, numbers almost 120 million of which over 10 million 
are listed as “foreign white stock.” Among the major foreign-bom 
groups, other than those of northwest Europe, are listed: Russian, 
894,844; Czechoslovakian, 278,168; Mexican, 450,562; German, 984,- 
3ji; Polish, 861,184; Italian, 1,427,145; French, 1,034,421; Greek, 
169,083; Spanish and Portuguese, 99,902. The United States also 
provides a home for approximately 15 million Negroes, 120,000 
Japanese, and many Gunese, Filipinos, and others not included 
above in the broad classification as white. 0 Many of these groups 
still speak their native language, live in clannish segregation, and 
have not become truly integrated with other groups. As a result 
there have been evidences of growing tensions between racial and 
national groups. The much vaunted ideal of America as the great 
“melting pot” of the world has not been too happily realized. Pos- 
sibly much of die fault lies in our neglect to take conscious steps to 
insure interracial understandings and cooperative living among our 
polyglot peoples. The race problem is one of the urgent and in- 
escapable problems, the solution of which the growth and conse- 
quent proximity of population groups makes imperative. To sym- 
pathetically understand this problem teachers should be familiar 
with such books as The Uprooted, Americans in the Making, Deep 
South, Mobergs the Emigrants, and We Who Built America, 

Serious as are the problems that confront us as a consequence of 
the unprecedented population growth, they would be multiplied 
several times over were we to assume a similar continued rapid in- 
crease for the next half century. There are some straws in the wind 
that suggest a gradual slowing down of our growth in population. 
Long before World War II immigration had been reduced to a 
mere trickle. It is unlikely the gates will again be opened to the 
people of other lands to permit large numbers to come to our shores 
as they did at the beginning of this century. Before 1940 the birth 
rate had shown a definite downward trend; family units were con- 

4 The data above are for the year >950 and are taken from the Census figures 
repotted in The I Vorli Almanac and Boot of Facts for iff 4, edited by E. 
Eastman Irvine. New York: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, pp. 
264-165; and from Advance Sheets of the Sixteenth United States Census, ipj o. 
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never exceeded a million in number, and now number fewer than 
350,000. The broad classification of "white population," including 
almost all European nationalities from the English to the Italian 
and Greek, numbers almost lao million of which over 10 million 
arc listed as “foreign white stock.” Among die major foreign-bom 
groups, other than those of northwest Europe, arc listed: Russian, 
894,844; Czechoslovakian, 278,268; Mexican, 450,562; German, 984,- 
331; Polish, 861,184; Italian, 1,427,145; French, 1,034.411; Greek, 
169,083; Spanish and Portuguese, 99,902. The United States also 
provides a home for approximately 15 million Negroes, 120,000 
Japanese, and many Chinese, Fib’pinos, and others not included 
above in the broad classification as white.* Many of these groups 
still speak their native language, live in clannish segregation, and 
have not become truly integrated with other groups. As a result 
there have been evidences of growing tensions between racial and 
national groups. The much vaunted ideal of America as the great 
“melting pot” of the world has not been too happily realized. Pos- 
sibly much of the fault lies in our neglect to take conscious steps to 
insure interracial understandings and cooperative living among our 
polyglot peoples. The race problem is one of the urgent and in- 
escapable problems, the solution of which the growth and conse- 
quent proximity of population groups makes imperative. To sym- 
pathetically understand tlu's problem teachers should be familiar 
with such books as The Uprooted, Americans in the Making, Deep 
South, Mob ergs the Emigrants, and We Who Hullt America. 

Serious as are the problems that confront us as a consequence of 
the unprecedented population growth, they wuuld be multiplied 
several times over were we to assume a similar continued rapid in- 
crease for the next half century. There arc some straws in the wind 
that suggest a gradual slowing down of our grout h in population. 
Long before World War II immigration had l>cen reduced to a 
mere trickle. It is unlikely the gates will again be opened to the 
people of other lands to permit large numbers to come to our shores 
as they did at the beginning of this century. Before 1940 the birth 
rate had shown a definite downward trend; family units were con- 

* The Oju abate are /or the year 1950 anJ are taken from the Cenrat %urti 
reported in The World Aiwirui mi Hook of Fxtt tor lyff, edited by K. 
Linnu n Ir»inc. New York: The New York \Vorld-Tckcram and Sun. pp. 
J&j-ttj; and from A Junee Stxell of the Smrcmh United State* Grmu*. 195W 
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stantly getting smaller. This trend was partly offset, however, by 
a rapid upward swing in the birth rate during and immediately 
following the war. Prediction studies made in the last decade and 
based upon trends then in vogue led to the conclusion that the 
population in the United States would reach its probable maximum 
between i960 and 1970, certainly by 1980. A subsequent decline in 
population, it has been predicted, would take place and level off 
somewhere around 150,000,000 people as the stationary population 
level for the United States. 

Continued population growth since World Wat II has led to a 
change in population predictions. Based upon the 1950 census data, 
population projection studies now predict a possible total popula- 
tion of around 120 million by 1975, with a gradual leveling off 
thereafter. 7 If these predictions are correct, the problems of the 
next quarter of a century will be concerned with the need of an 
expanding economy to meet increased population needs. 

Problems of a stationary population may thus be postponed, but 
these problems need to be anticipated. Grave difficulties may be 
averted by the slowing down or actual halting of the growth in 
population, but this process would have its disadvantages also. In 
a static or declining population there would be a disproportionate 
number of aged to younger groups. This means that the burden of 
support for aged people who are nonproductive or rapidly declin- 
ing in productivity must fall on a relatively smaller productive 
group. Moreover, our whole economy has been built upon the as- 
sumption of a rapidly growing youthful population and a parallel 
expansion of our needs and wants. Increased consumption, created 
by larger numbers of consumers, has made for increased production 
and the rapid expansion of production and transportation facilities, 
and has placed a heavy drain on the labor market to provide for 
these growing demands. Capital has been in demand for expansion 
programs and the investment market has absorbed people’s savings. 
All this is subject to change in a static or declining population. It 
need not be, but if this contingency is to be averted, it will re- 
quire the application of a high degree of imaginative genius. 

1 Current Regulation Repons: Population Enbnates, Series P-tj, No. 78. 
August 2i, ipjj. \Vashmgton Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The (rttlca.\ problems that face the schools with this anticipated popu- 
lation growth aft discussed in Chapter IX. 
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Intelligent understanding of the causes and effects of these con- 
ditions, creative imagination and skill to make necessary and desi- 
rable adjustments in the modes of living, and an adventurous 
attitude on the part of all to try out new ways of enriching life 
consonant with the changed conditions will be absolutely impera- 
tive. These are the tasks bequeathed to the youth of today, who 
will become tomorrow’s adult citizens. There is abundant evidence 
that many bewildered citizens sense the problem vaguely e\en if 
they do not see the solution. It was with something of this appre- 
hensive feeling of the uncertainty of the future that the then Presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association in the late 1930's 
observed: 

We are moving sw ifely out ol the order in which those of our genera- 
tion were brought up, into no one knows what. . . . We are passing, so 
to speak, over a divide which separates the great era of growth and ex- 
pansion of the nineteenth century from an era which no man unwilling 
to embark on pure conjecture can as yet characterize with clarity and 
precision.* 

In much the same mood William Vogt comments, “What we 
roday believe to be a facr may tomorrow prove to be illusion . . . 
the modem world is continually changing the old frames of 
reference.” 0 

How do changes in industrial and economic conditions 

affect the world of the adolescent? 

The changes that have taken place in our industrial and economic 
life within the past century, even within the past fifty years, have 
been nothing less than phenomenal. Our “infant” industrial organi- 
zations, which required such careful nurturing in the early years 
of the nation’s history to insure their ability to compete with the 
scrong, established business concerns of Europe, are no longer 
“infant.” In spite of their insistence upon the continued support of 
protective tariffs and other accustomed governmental aids, they 
have long since become of age. They have, in fact, become the 
modem colossi of the industrial world. Many of these businesses 

* Alvin H. Hansen, "Progress and Declining Population,’* American Eco~ 
nomic Review, 29:1, March, 19J.9. 

* William Vogt, The Road to Survival. New York: William Sloan Asso- 
ciates, 1948, p. Xiii. * 
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are now billion-dollar corporations. We had, in 1946, 43 such 
billion-dollar business organizations, with combined assets of more 
than 100 billion dollars. The total assets of all industrial concerns, 
banks, and insurance companies in 1946 were estimated at 400 bil- 
lion dollars. This means that these 43 billion-dollar corporations 
possessed approximately one-fourth of the business assets of the 
nation. In 1 953-* the number of billion dollar corporations had been 
reduced to 29 and the combined assets of these corporations ap- 
proximated 65 million dollars. 

In 1936 one of our leading magazines carried an extended ac- 
count of one of these corporations. 10 In 1935 this corporation had 
more than 195,000 employees, although fifteen years before it had 
had 267,000 in its employ. This corporation produced as much 
steel annually as did all Germany. If a family unit were assumed to 
consist of four persons and most of the workers were rightfully 
assumed to represent such a family unit, over most of that period 
the well-being of nearly one million persons was in a very real sense 
dependent upon the success of the corporation and the degree of 
enlightment of its labor and social welfare policies. How far- 
reaching the effects of such policies are upon the workers and their 
families is well known by students of our industrial society 

A consideration of what is known as the parent corporation is 
frequently only a small aspect of the total problem that must be 
taken into account. This one-billion-dollar corporation controlled 
more than 200 subsidiary corporations, many of them far from the 
infant classification. Among these subsidiary corporations were 
listed the second largest coal company in the world, the largest pipe 
company in the world, the largest cement company in the world, 
and 18 railroads, of which four were Class I railroad companies. 
Let your imagination consider the remaining 180 or more lesser 
subsidiaries, some only slightly inferior to the ones mentioned and 
some of relatively little consequence taken by themselves. It does 
not require much imagination to understand how influential such a 
corporation can be or how widespread the dependence of workers 
and their families is upon such a corporation. 

w Editors of Fortune, “The U 3 . Steel Corporation,” Fortune, ij: 175-174 ff, 
March, 1956; 127-1511!, April, *9561 93.-97 ff. May, 1936; 113-1*0 ff, June, 
1936. For a further discussion of this problem see chapter 16, “Corporations, 
New Style," in F. L. Alien, The Big Change. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
>95*- 
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That this corporation typifies something of the magnitude of 
modern business organization may be gleaned further from the 1946 
report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to the Senate Small 
Business Committee. It points out the folio vs ing significant facts 
about our overgrown industrial organizations: 

I. The 4J largest transportation corporations ow ned 91 per cent of all 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

а. The 40 largest public-uulity corporations owned more than So per 
cent of the public utility facilities. 

3. The country's 20 largest banks held 17 per cent of the total loans and 
investments of all the banks. 

4. The 17 largest life insurance companies accounted for over 81.5 per 
cent of all the assets of all life insurance companies. 

J. Tlie zoo largest nonfinancial coqwj rations owned about jj per cent 
of all the assets of all the nonfinancial corporations in the country. 

б. One tenth of 1 per cent of all die corporations owned j 2 per cent of 
die total corporate assets. 

7. One tenth of 1 per cent of all die corporadons earned jo per cent of 
the total corporate net income. 

8. Less than 4 per cent of all the manufacturing corporations earned 84 
per cent of all die net profits of all manufacturing corporations. 

9. No less dun 3} per cent of the total value of all manufactured prod- 
ucts was produced under conditions where the four largest pro- 
ducers of each individual proJuct accounted for over 75 per cent of 
die total United States output. 

to. More than 37 per cent of the total value of manufactured products 
was produced under conditions where the four largest producers of 
each product turned out os cr jo per cent of the total United States 
output. 

11. One tenth of 1 per cent of ad die firms in the country in 1939 em- 
ployed 500 or more workers and accounted for 40 per cent of all the 
nonagricultural employment in die country, 
t a. In manufacturing t.t per cent of all the firms employed joo or more 
workers and accounted for 48 per cent of all die manufacturing em- 
ployment in the country. 

13. One-third of the industrial-research personnel was employed by tj 
companies. Two-thirds of the research workers were employed by 
140 companies. 11 

11 Economic Concentration anJ World 1 Var II. Report of the Smaller War 
Plants Cotpandott Co eke Special Ctxnenktce to Study Psobhtttf of American 
Small Business, United States Senate. Document No. 106. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941S, pp. jj-jd. 
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That this corporation typifies something of the magnitude of 
modern business organization may be gleaned further from the 1946 
report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to die Senate Small 
Business Committee. It points out the following significant facts 
about our overgrown industrial organizations: 

r. The 45 largest transportation corporations owned 91 per cent of all 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

1. The 40 largest public-utility corporations owned more than 80 per 
cenr of the public utility facilities. 

3. The country’s 20 largest banks held 27 per cent of the totat loans and 
investments of all the banks. 

4. The 17 largest life insurance companies accounted for oser 81.5 per 
cent of all the assets of all life insurance companies. 

j. The 200 largest nonfinancial corporations owned about 53 per cent 
of all the assets of all the nonfinancial corporations in the country. 

6. One tenth of 1 per cent of all the corporations owned 52 per cent of 
the total corporate assets. 

7. One tenth of 1 per cent of all the corporations earned jo per cent of 
the total corporate net income. 

8. Less than 4 per cent of all the manufacturing corporations earned 84 
per cent of all the net profits of all manufacturing corporations. 

9. No less than 33 per cent of the total value of all manufactured prod- 
ucts was produced under conditions where the four largest pro- 
ducers of each individual product accounted for over 7 3 per cent of 
the total United States output. 

to. More than 57 per cent of the total value of manufactured products 
was produced under conditions where the four largest producers of 
each product turned out over 50 per cent of die total United States 
output 

l>. One tenth of 1 per cent of all the firms in the country in 1939 em- 
ployed 300 or more w orkers and accounted for 40 per cent of all the 
nonagricultural employment in the country. 

11. In manufacturing 1.1 per cent of all the firms employed joo or more 
workers and accounted for 48 per cent of all the manufacturing em- 
ployment in the country. 

13. One-third of the industrial-research personnel w'as employed by 13 
companies. Two-thirds of the research workers were employed by 
140 companies. 11 

11 Economic Concentration and World War II. Report of the Smaller War 
Phsws OsTposMitMi so sJn* Special G0nww5.ce so Study Ptobkw.s of Aaawrvaa 
Small Business, United States Senate. Document No. 2 o< 5 . Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946, pp. 
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arc now billion-dollar corporations. We had, in 1946, 43 such 
billion-dollar business organizations, with combined assets of more 
than 100 billion dollars. The total assets of all industrial concerns, 
banks, and insurance companies in 1946 were estimated at 400 bil- 
lion dollars. This means that these 43 billion-dollar corporations 
possessed approximately one-fourth of the business assets of the 
nation. In 1953, the number of billion dollar corporations had been 
reduced to 29 and the combined assets of these corporations ap- 
proximated ($5 million dollars. 

In 193d one of our leading magazines carried an extended ac- 
count of one of these corporations. 1 ® In 1935 this corporation had 
more than 195,000 employees, although fifteen years before it had 
had 267,000 in its employ. This corporation produced as much 
steel annually as did all Germany. If a family unit were assumed to 
consist of four persons and most of the workers were rightfully 
assumed to represent such a family unit, over most of that period 
the well-being of nearly one million persons was in a very real sense 
dependent upon the success of the corporation and the degree of 
enlightmcnt of its labor and social welfare policies. How far- 
reaching the effects of such policies are upon the workers and their 
families is well known by students of our industrial society \ 

A consideration of what is known as the parent corporation is 
frequently only a small aspect of the total problem that musq be 
taken into account. This one-billion-dollar corporation controlled 
more than 200 subsidiary corporations, many of them far from the 
infant classification. Among these subsidiary corporations were 
listed the second largest coal company in the world, the largest pipe 
company in the world, the largest cement company in the world, 
and 18 railroads, of which four were Class I railroad companies] 
Let your imagination consider the remaining 180 or more lesser* 
subsidiaries, some only slightly inferior to the ones mentioned and 
some of relatively little consequence taken by themselves. It does 
not require much imagination to understand how influential such a 
corporation can be or how widespread the dependence of workers 
and their families is upon such a corporation. 

50 Editors of Fortune, “The U 5 . Steel Corporation,” Fortune, 13:173-17411, 
March, ujyfc, li-j-iy-tL, AjyriU vjyfc, <y,- r n 4 , Majf, v.y-vw.4,, 'j&n, 
1936. For a further discussion of this problem see chapter 16, “Corporations, 
New Style,” in F. L. Allen, Tbe Big Change. New York: Harper Sc Brothers, 
1952. 
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That this corporation typifies something of the magnitude of 
modem business organization may be gleaned further from die 1946 
report of the Smaller War Plants Corporation to the Senate Small 
Business Committee. It points out the following significant facts 
about our overgrown industrial organizations: 

1. The 4J largest transportation corporations owned 92 per cent of ail 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

а. The 40 largest public-utility corporations owned more than 80 per 
cent of the public utility facilities. 

3. The country’s 20 largest banks held 17 per cent of the total loans and 
investments of all the banks. 

4. The 17 largest life insurance companies accounted for over S1.5 per 
cent of all the assets of all life insurance companies. 

5. The 200 largest nonfinancial corporations owned about 55 per cent 
of all the assets of all the nonfinancial corporations in the country. 

б . One tenth of 1 per cent of all the corporations owned 52 per cent of 
the total corporate assets. 

7. One tenth of 1 per cent of all the corporations earned 50 per cent of 
the total corporate net income. 

8. Less than 4 per cent of all the manufacturing corporations earned 84 
per cent of all the net profits of all manufacturing corporations. 

9. No less than 33 per cent of the total value of ail manufactured prod- 
ucts was produced under conditions where the four largest pro- 
ducers of each individual product accounted for over 75 per cent of 
the total United States output 

10. More than 57 per cent of the total value of manufactured products 
was produced under conditions where the four largest producers of 
each product turned out over jo per cent of the total United States 
output. 

11. One tenth of 1 per cent of all the firms in the country in 1939 em- 
ployed joo or more workers and accounted for 40 per cent of all the 
nonagriculcural employment in the country. 

la. In manufacturing 1.1 per cent of all the firms employed 500 or more 
workers and accounted for 48 per cent of all the manufacturing em- 
ployment in the country. 

13. One-third of the industrial-research personnel was employed by 13 
companies. Two-thirds of the research workers were employed by 
140 companies. 11 

11 Economic Concentration and World War 11 . Report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to the Special Committee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business, United States Senate. Document No. 20& Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1 946, pp. 
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In keeping with these evidences of the stupendous size of Amen* 
can business organizations is the statement of Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Beige in an address before the New Council of 
American Business in December, 1946 that the 250 largest corpo- 
rations in the United States held about two- thirds of the nation’s 
usable manufacturing facilities. 1 * It should be remembered that 
there are over 400,000 corporations of all sizes in the United States. 

Not only are the business activities of the country organized into 
powerful corporations but these again arc often recombined under 
the control of much smaller, and consequently potentially greater, 
financial group interests. For example, the Report of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation discusses the possibilities and the proba- 
bilities that in the past war years our already large manufacturing 
corporations will become larger, and concludes that: 
the usable facilities which would be held by the 2jo giant corporations 
would nearly equal those of all the manufacturing corporations in 1939. 
And the facilities of corporations controlled by five great financial inter- 
est-groups— Morgan, Rockefeller, Mellon, du Pont, and the Cleveland 
group— would be equal to nearly half that of all manufacturing corpora- 
tions in 1939.” 

Although the number of billion-dollar corporations have decreased 
in recent years, there appears to be no diminution in the trend 
toward economic concentration; in fact, there is evidence of a grow- 
ing momentum. Small corporations are being absorbed by larger 
ones; even major corporations are consolidating. As this is being 
written the struggle of the automotive giants for bigness and power 
is symbolic of this trend. Smaller multimillion-dollar automobile 
corporations are combining into a few major ones, and there are 
rumors that further mergers within these are in prospect to enable 
them to compete with their billion-dollar competitors. Press com- 

1S Associated Press dispatch in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, December 
iz, 1946, p. 2. 

l * Economic Concentration and World War II. Report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to the Special Committee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business, United States Senate. Document No. 106. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945, p. 60. See also for further data on this subject 
United States Versus Economic Concentration and Monopoly. A Staff Report 
to the Monopoly Subcommittee of the Committee on Small Business, House 
or Representatives. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 
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mcnt evidences concern that this trend may end up in virtual 
monopoly in important economic areas. 

The tremendous potential power for good or ill concentrated 
in a relatively small number of mammoth corporations or even 
fewer great financial interests cannot be ignored by the alert citi- 
zen. There are advantages in large corporate activity: economy in 
mass production, purchasing power, volume distribution, and nu- 
merous other aspects arc commonly recognized. American tech- 
nological achievements have made mechanized development often 
financially unprofitable, if not prohibitive, unless large production 
or organization facilities arc possible, backed by large blocks of 
Capital. On the other hand, many people feel that in business there 
may be an optimum size beyond which size does not bring in- 
creased economies, but may result in relative inefficiencies. 

The citizen in a democracy must weigh all these factors of size 
in relation to their ultimate effect upon the common good. With 
size comes economic power, which may be used with incalculable 
effects upon the total economic, political, and social welfare of the 
community and the nation, even several nations. An intelligent 
citizenry must evaluate the radical changes that have taken place 
in the potential power for good or ill to society of these industrial 
colossi considering such questions as these; “In what way may 
powerful business organizations become a possible threat or menace 
to the welfare of a democratic society?” “What evidence, if any, 
do wc have to date of the misuse of such potential power in the past 
by large business corporations?” “Is the traditional attitude of 
hissez- fjire on the parr of the society that characterized the colonial 
period of infant industries desirable today?” “If not, what safe- 
guards must w e, through our government, adopt to make certain 
these pou erful business groups serve the public interest rather than 
their selfish interests alone?” ■ 

Changes in our industrial and economic life already have created 
problems that have aroused public concern. Further changes 
threaten even greater problems, which the citizens of tomorrow 
must solve. Efforts to protect the public welfare against possible 
abuses of powerful industrial economic groups have led to the 
adoption of many devices as safeguards of the common good. States 
and local governmental agencies have set up regulatory measures 
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of control by providing for the charter or license of business con- 
cerns, by setting up various agencies or departments to provide 
close supervision of business activities, and by passing legislation 
considered necessary to control these economic organizations in 
die public interest. The federal government has also set up many 
regulatory bodies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate interstate business. 

In addition to these efforts to protect the public good, much 
legislation has been enacted by the federal government. Perhaps 
the best known of the earlier attempts on the part of the govern- 
ment to cope with what it thought was a dangerous tendency on 
the part of large economic groups was the enactment of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law. The Pure Food Law is the outgrowth of a 
recognition on the part of the federal government that we were 
passing rapidly from a condition where much of what was eaten 
was raised and processed by the family that consumed it to the 
point where food processing iv as done by machine on a large scale 
and remote from the consumer. Adulteration, contamination, and 
food spoilage were among the sources of danger to the public 
health against which the public needed legislative protection. 

The changed conditions of employment created by our indus- 
trial development have been reflected in a mass of legislation to 
regulate labor-employer relations. The Wagner Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act represent major recent efforts to cope with the baffling 
problems of labor that the complexities of mass production have 
brought upon us. The old style of bargaining, when the laborer 
and the man for whom he worked met face to face to bargain for 
the laborer’s services, now exists for relatively few. The employer 
seldom meets his employees individually— it is physically not feasi- 
ble for him to do so where hundreds and thousands of employees 
are involved. Negotiations must be carried on by proxy. To meet 
these conditions labor has organized to negotiate and to protect its 
rights. The Congress, with many evidences of confusion and un- 
certainty, has tried to set up through legislation safeguards for the 
employee, the employer, and those citizens who are frequently vic- 
tims, though not participants, in labor disputes. 

It is clear that the best way has not been found to safeguard the 
welfare of all against the possible misuse of the concentrated power 
brought about by mass organization and production. As economic 
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groups tend to become iarger, the probJems of safeguards and con- 
trols will become more intricate and the need for their solution 
more urgent. 

How do changes in home life affect the world of the 

adolescent? 

Change, which has touched alj other phases of our national life, is 
also leaving its mark upon the home. Not long ago life centered 
about die home; in the agrarian era economic activities had the home 
as a center— the work of the farm was a family undertaking. The 
activities of the farm were seldom carried on out of sight of the 
farm home which became the conscious center of family living. The 
farmyard was where the poultry, swine, and other stock were 
cared for, and the farmhouse was where the milk, butter, and 
cheese were made. Most of the needs of the family were supplied 
from the soil and the labor of its members. Wheat and com, often 
ground on the farm or at a neighborhood mill, supplied the flour 
and meal. Mcar was processed in the fall for winter needs; smoked 
ham and bacon, sausage, dried beef, lard, and other by-products 
were familiar to every farm and village home. In great-grand- 
mother’s day even clothing came from carded and home-spun wool, 
and leather from the tanned hides of the animals on the farm. 

The economic activities of the small village were carried on ad- 
jacent to, or nor far distant from, the worker’s home. For a worker 
to li\ c in one pan of the building that housed his business was a 
common practice. The life of the village was closely jinked with 
that of the surrounding farms. Such a situation led to a sense of 
close integration and group identity among members of the family. 
They had common interests and purposes developed through shar- 
ing common tasks and a sense of their joint responsibility for the 
success or failure of the family enterprises. 

The social life of the members of the family centered in the home 
also. The family ate together at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. In the 
e\ cnings the family circle frequently joined in parlor games or 
were joined by memben of neighboring families. Commercial en- 
tertainment was at a minimum, virtually nonexistent. The family 
unir was largely self-sustaining. What the family lacked it made up 
by associating with other families of the community in one an- 
other's homes. 
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Today, all this has changed. A majority of our population is now 
classified as urban; less than 10 per cent of our national labor force 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits. Family life as it was known in 
an earlier day no longer exists. Too, the family has felt the influ- 
ence of the many other forces that have led to radical changes in 
our national and local economy. Technological development with 
the consequent shift to mass production has removed both activities 
and people from the farm and small village. Home processing of 
foods and clothing has given way largely to machine processing in 
giant plants far remote from the source of raw materials. Modem 
transportation and the tendency to commercialize entertainment 
have drawn the members of the family more and more away from 
the home as a center of family life. 

The members of urban homes tend to become individualistic in 
their Interests and behavior. The breadwinner of the family usually 
leaves home after a hurried breakfast and does not return until 
near the dinner hour. If he is a professional man, his duties fre- 
quently require evenings away from home, often dinners away 
from home as well. It is quite common for the tempo of modem 
business to take members of the family away from home regularly 
or at frequent intervals for days, weeks, even months. Other mem- 
bers of the family who are working or are in school are seldom 
home except mornings and evenings. Several evenings a week com- 
mercial entertainment and other activities draw members of the 
family out of the home. As a result, few social activities for the 
entire family now take place in the home. A warden of one of our 
penitentiaries recently observed that “the average American home 
has become principally a lodging place for its members to sleep 
in and a place where they take some of their meals.” For the urban 
home few tasks remain as educative devices for the children. There 
are no farm chores for the city youth. Automatic gas, oil, and coal 
stokers and other labor-saving devices that have been developed 
for apartments and residences with small yards leave urban youths 
with plenty of time on their hands and virtually no home responsi- 
bilities. 

These are not the only changes that affect the modem American 
home. Fifty years ago few married women worked outside the 
home unless they went into the fields beside other members of the 
family. In 1900 there were 769,000 married women regularly em- 
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ployed outside the home. By 1954 ^ 1C number so employed had 
risen to ioYz million. By 1954 there were more married than 
angle women gainfully employed. Between 1890 and 1954 the 
percentage of married women gainfully occupied outside the home 
lud risen from 2 per cent to almost 17 per cent of all gainfully em- 
ployed workers. This should be considered along with die fact 
that the divorce rate in 1951 according to the United States Census 
Bureau was approximately one divorce to every four marriages. 
In some communities annual divorces even exceed annual mar- 
riages. These facts have produced a grave social situation. 

One can have reasonable confidence that even greater changes are 
ahead. It is definitely the responsibility of youth of today and to- 
morrow ro try ro reconstruct a pattern of the family institution 
that will capitalize on, and be in harmony with, the possibilities in- 
herent in these profound social changes. 

How do these changes affect the nature of the problems 

youth must solve? 

Two things arc abundantly clear: one is that the world of grand- 
father’s day has little resemblance to our world of today; the other 
is that the world of tomorrow will be just as different from the 
world of today. More than two decades ago Alfred North White- 
head commented on this aspcce of change: 

The beauty of the economic man was that we knew exactly what he 
Was after. . . . His wants were those developed in a w ell-defined social 
system. His father and grandfather had the same wants, and satisfied 
them in the same way. . . . The consumer knew what he wanted to con- 
sume. This was the demand. The producer knew how to produce the re- 
quired articles, hence the supply. The men who got the goods onto the 
spot first, at the cheapest price, made their fortunes; the other producers 
were eliminated. . . . It expresses the dominant truth exactly so far as 
there arc stable well-tried conditions. But when we are concerned with 
a social system which in important ways is changing, this simplified con- 
ception of human relations requires severe qualification. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that the whole trend of political economy during 
the last thirty or forty years has been aw'ay from these artificial simplifi- 
cations. . . . The older political economy reigned supreme for about a 
hundred years from rite time of Adam Smith, because in its main assump- 
tions it did apply to the general circumstances of life as led, then and for 
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innumerable centuries in the past. These circumstances were then already 

passing away. 1 * 

This rapidity of change is unlike anything ever before known, 
and its acceleration in the furure promises to increase greatly. 
Something of the significance of this unique situation is pointed 
out by Whitehead in this further challenging observation: 

Our sociological theories, our political philosophy, our practical mas- 
inis of business, our political economy, and our doctrines of education are 
denied from an unbroken tradition of thinkers and of practical examples, 
from the age of Plato in the fifth century before Christ to the end of the 
last century. The whole of this tradition is warped by die vicioas assump- 
tion that each generation will substantially live amid the conditions gov- 
erning the lives of its fathers and will transmit those conditions to mold 
with equal force the lives of its children. We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this assumption is false. 11 

The effect of these implications upon the nature of the problems 
youths of today and tomorrow must solve is nothing short of revo- 
lutionary: it means a complete reorientation of the approach they 
must make to contemporary’ and future problems. There is no 
longer a safe anchorage for a youth in the acceprcd pattern of the 
thinking of his fathers. His problems cannot be solved by any 
attempt to fit them into the conditions of the past, nor can he with 
safety project existing conditions of today into the life of tomor- 
row. The set of conditions that create the problem must determine 
the solution of the problem. Henceforth the conditions that sur- 
round every problem will be unique and different. 

Questions and Answers 

i. What improvements do you think should be made if our sources of 
public information are to serve adequately the needs of citizens in a 
democracy? 

z. Read Cousins* Modern Man Is Obsolete and give your reactions to 
the evidence given by Cousins to prove man’s obsolescence. 

3. What will be yoty attitude as a teacher w hen you find pupils read- 
ing comic books in your classroom or in the study hall? 

4. Which services now performed by the school should be supplanted 

11 Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 1 19-20. New York. 

Copyright, 193} by The Macmillaa Company and used with their permission. 
,s lbid n p. 117. 
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or supplemented by television and vice versa? Would public owner* 
ship or television influence the statements you have made? 

j. Mention several instances where man continues merely to accept 
change, as contrasted with other instances where man is attempting 
to control and direct change for his own purposes. 

6. What further obligations are placed upon schools in areas where 
people are inadequately supplied with newspapers, motion pictures, 
telephones, radios, and similar services? 

7. Read again carefully the second quotation from Professor White- 
head's writings and get clearly in mind what the “false assumption" 
is. List organized groups in this country that w ould disagree wholly 
or in parr with the statement. 

8. List several Acts of Congress in the last few sessions that indicate 
an attempt to direct or control change for the public good. Can you 
find legislation to indicate a lack of awareness of this as a world of 
change? Legislation pointing backwards? 

9. What is the case for censorship of movies, radio, television, and pub- 
lishing? Do the same arguments apply to the legal prohibition of 
"subversive" political or economic organizations? 

to. How adequately is the present student generation being educated for 
understanding the problems of minority groups? Are these problems 
best handled by the teacher of English, social studies, science, or com- 
mon learnings? Is intcrcultural education an all-school obligation? 

11. Search for statistics that show how many stockholders own one- 
fourth and one-half of the stock of all United States corporations. 
How widely is ownership of corporate stock distributed according 
to corporation advertisements? According to statistical research? 

iz. Look over the recent platforms of the leading political parries. In 
two columns, list the statements that recognize the need for change 
and those that show resistance to change. 

13. Does the increased divorce rate destroy the family as an institution 
or Is the family merely a more flexible institution than it w’as in the 
past? State reasons for your view. 

14. List problems suggested in this chapter that you believe the school 
should treat more fully. Do you find any problems that are bigger 
or broader than the present separate subjects now making up the 
curriculum? Is there a remedy? 

jj. What happens in the evolutionary process to organisms unable to 
adapt themselves to change? Is it contrary to man’s “inner nature” 
to welcome directed and controlled change as desirable? 
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CHAPTER VII 


What Should Be the Task of the 
School in America? 


What is the peculiar function of education in a democracy? 

As workers in the secondary school we are interested in the nature 
and scope of the task that is now or soon will be our responsibility. 
Before it is possible to visualize the task of education for one seg- 
ment of the school, however, it is necessary to see what devolves 
upon all the parts of that school. Even so, a moment’s thought may 
suggest that the school does not encompass all that we call educa- 
tion. Certainly no one would deny that, historically, education ante- 
dates the formal institution known as the school. The school as an 
institution has been in existence but a relatively short time as man 
reckons time— education, on the other hand, is as old as human his- 
tory. Possibly at this point a prior question will inevitably arise that 
should be considered: namely, “Just what do we mean by the word 
education?” 

What is education? This question is not as simple as it may seem 
on first thought to be. Start a discussion in almost any group by 
an inquiry into the meaning of the word education. It may be 
very illuminating to discover how confused many people are on 
what they consider education to mean. Others, on the other hand, 
will be quite definite about what they think education is, but widely 
divergent in their concepts. The basis for these differences in point 
of view is usually divergent notions of the nature of the learning 
process. This will be discussed at some length in relation to the 
definition of the curriculum. 

Education can be approached from two directions: it may be re- 
190 
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gardcd as a process or it nay be thought of in terms of purpose, it 
is highly important for the educational worker to keep always in 
mind that education is a process, that from the standpoint of the 
learner it is a process of acquiring or developing competencies of 
one kind or another. These competencies arc acquired by a slow 
modification in the behavior patterns of the learner. From the stand- 
point of the teacher, education is the careful, patient guidance of 
the learner in the learning situation-guidance directed toward a 
desirable change in the learner’s behavior patterns or his achieve- 
ment of worih-w hilc competencies. Many teachers forget this fun- 
damental fact about the nature of the educational process. They 
tend to expect a finished product, an effective, efficient type of be- 
havior, when instead they should expect only crude reactions at a 
given stage in the educational process. 

A short time ago the writer was asked to participate in a program 
that %vas conducted entirely by a group of young people. During 
the program the smooth flow in the sequence of the different parts 
was slightly broken by a few minor mishaps. It was exactly what 
should be expected of a group of nervous, overanxious youths en- 
gaging in roles to which they were not accustomed. Later, the 
teacher in training who was the adviser of the group apologized to 
the writer for the lack of finish in the conduct of the program. It 
was suggested, however, that the young people had done very well; 
that the minor slips that occurred were exactly u hat should be ex- 
pected of learners; that had they conducted the program with the 
finesse of older, trained persons accustomed to the management of 
such programs we might be very gratified at their performance, but 
at the same time we might w ell ask ourselves w hether we were not 
wasting valuable time. After all this was supposed to be an educa- 
tional experience for the young people involved, and lack of finish 
was only normal at this stage in their education. With a look both 
of relief and surprise the teacher commented: “l am so glad to hear 
you say that- Hereafter I shall remember this in my teaching.” 

AJ1 too often teachers and administrators who have become ac- 
customed to the halting efforts of youth to master at once the in- 
tricacies of a language or the skills involved in typing or playing a 
musical instrument arc critical of die stumbling of pupils in social 
situations. If students do not conduct themselves at social events 
of the school with the good judgment expected of adults, and if 
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they do not show a maturity in their student government activities 
that is seldom observed even of older people, these activities are 
likely to be roundly condemned as uncducativc. Recently, in con- 
siderable exasperation, a teacher commenting on the failure of the 
students in her high school to measure up to her high standards in 
the conduct of their student government exclaimed: “These young- 
sters just do not know how to govern themselves.” With that she 
was ready to pronounce student government activities a failure and 
revert to older forms of tcachcr-dominatcd discipline. For the mo- 
ment, at least, she had forgotten that in the development of desirable 
social behavior patterns education was, in part, a process. 

It is important for the teacher to have clearly in mind tliat edu- 
cation is a process, and that all changes in the behavior patterns of 
the learner, whether in the realm of the older traditional areas of 
learning or in the manifold areas of living outside of school, arc 
achieved through the same basic process. The teacher must recog- 
nize also another important aspect or approach to education. It is 
not enough to know how education takes place; it is of the utmost 
importance for the educational worker to see clearly the direction 
in which the process is taking place. Change always takes place in 
a given direction, although the direction may be modified from time 
to time and we may not be clearly aware of the goal, or changes 
of goal, toward which an actual change takes place. These two 
aspects of education, process and purpose, are complementary. 

The educator, then, must be fully conscious of the dual aspect 
of education. He must be fully alive to the goals toward which the 
educative process should move if he is to be effective. An impor- 
tant statement of the purpose of education in a democratic society 
that has found increasing acceptance among this generation of edu- 
cational workers comes from the now famous Report of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the Secondary School, of the 
National Education Association, made in 1918. In this report the 
over-all purpose of 'education was stated to be: 

To develop in »ch individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits 
and powers whereby he will find his place and use that place to shape 
both himself and society toward ever nobler ends. 


, - , , „ Secondary Education. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
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A more comprehensive statement from the pen of a well-known 
contemporary' educator graphically sets fonli the place of purpose 
in education and also suggests the dual aspects of education, the 
purpose and the process, in these words: 

The end of education is to be found in neither die one period nor the 
other [child or adult], but rather in the growth of the power of the 
learner to cope with this enviromnent-a growth which is nurtured 
through a direct participation in the life of the group and through a 
vicarious participation in the racial experience. . . . "hie child should 
be equipped to perform many of the activities adults jicrforni. but often 
on a more generous scale and according to an improved pattern. Kvttl so, 
the aim is not to prepare him for aduJc life, bur to gne him mastery over 
bis world and to make him a guardian of the spiritual possexsiun* of the 
groups. 1 

Another writer expresses the dual nature of education very suc- 
cinctly In these words: “The various processes conditioning the 
growth and development of childhood and youth to participate in 
the life of society make up what is known as education/' 3 

A definition of education. The foregoing discussion hat revealed 
the dual aspects of process and purpose in any adequate conception 
of education, ir would seem pertinent ar this point to consider a 
definition of education that may be accepted as basic and dynamic 
in all discussions in this book. It is expected that the reader will want 
to think through for himself the meaning of education for a demo- 
cratic society; but lie can sharpen his critical approach hv clearly 
understanding the conception of education on which this book is 
based. For the purpose of this book the function of education it 
conceived to be the adjustment of man to bit euviromnent, z. hieb 
contemplates man's adaptation to and the reconstruction of hit en- 
vironment to the end that the most enduring satisfactions may ac- 
crue to the individual and to society. 

Thoughtful students will recognize at once that the conception 
of adjustment here is a twofold and dynamic one. Among too many 
adults education is thought of wholly as a function of adaptation. 

‘George S. Counts, “Strive N'litev no the roun<lati«n» of Cumcislu it Mul- 
ing,” Tweij-iuti JYirfoiii of ihe National Ssrktv fur tl« bendy of I Jots* 
tiiw, I ‘art II. Bioonangt««i, lll-atm: IVUlic SJiool i’JJalwij Company, lylii 
P}>- 74-TJ. . 

*f .curve \1. Wdry, Jr. Tie Rr-iarriivn irf betutUny KJuetnua. NtW 
Yuri: The MaoiJbn Om jany. ivy\ p. i- 
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the life of his people before what we call civilization came to the 
islands, "Before the white man came to our beautiful islands life 
here was wonderful. The great God had been good to us. In this 
warm climate we had kttle need of clothes. What covering we 
needed was easily fashioned from the bark of trees or the grass at 
our feet. The ocean and streams had all the fish we could ear, and 
they were easy to catch. We could get all the berries, fruits, and 
nuts we wanted to eat. A small patch of taro near our grass hut gave 
us our poi. We had most of our time free to enjoy ourselves.” Adap- 
tation for primitive man in his most primitive state was indeed simple, 
and it was more so where the climate was mild and nature generous 
with her food resources. 

Now, however, man has succeeded in creating for himself a com- 
plex environment in response to his multiplied wants; the more com- 
plex his world becomes the greater are the adaptive demands upon 
man. He is often far removed from the natural resources that nude 
life for primitive man relatively simple. If he lives jn a modem city, 
he cannot take his foodstuffs simply from an abundantly supplied 
near-by stream, field, or forest^ nor can he get clothing or shelter 
by the simple expedient of draping himself with a few animal skins 
or seeking out a cave or crude shelter from the raw materials of 
nature. Today a man who seeks food must make very careful adap- 
tations to an elaborate but not too flexible economic-social system. 
He must develop marketable skills, in all probability not remotely 
related to trapping wild life or grow ing other raw foodstuffs; sell 
those skills, often by meeting the complicated requirements of a 
labor system which in turn markets those skills to the employer; 
accommodate himself to the conditions of employment prevalent 
in the place where he works; accept the token medium of exchange 
for his labor; and seek out a particular retail center where the pro- 
duct desired is for sale at a price. If it is food in quantity he seeks, 
it is likely that the product is uncooked. He must meet certain con- 
ditions before rliis food is edible, for under modem conditions very 
few uncooked foods are free from contaminations that make them 
unsafe for consumption unless they are properly prepared. He will 
not be permitted to start a fire when and w here he pleases, even if 
he is fortunate enough to secure the necessary materials for a fire. 
He must adapt himself to very stringent regulations governing fire 
hazards, as well as to sanitary and other restrictions on w here and 
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how food can be prepared. The adaptive demands made by this 
single phase of modem life muse be multiplied almost infinitely for 
us to appreciate the extent of adaptive skill required of nun in his 
complex environment. 

Pecu liar ly enough, man has not been satisfied uith the simplicities 
of primitive life. There has been a restlessness about man that has 
made him refuse to accept things as they arc. It lias been a charac- 
teristic of his genius that has set him apart as unique in his world. 
He has nude adaptations where they were necessary but has sought 
continuallv to reconstruct his environment to serve his own com- 
fort and advancement. Ironically, the more complex the environ- 
mental situation man has imposed upon himself by his artificial wants 
and created values becomes, the more insistent and extensive become 
his demands for a reconstruction of his environment so that his new 
desires may be satisfied Today, the products of his reconstructive 
genius are monumental and far-reaching in their nature and impor- 
tance. As each day brings new evidence of man's conquest of bis 
environment through his ability to reconstruct it, it becomes more 
imperative that this phase of the educative function receive greater 
attention. 

The complexities that have resulted from man's efforts to re- 
construct his physical world hare greatly and seriously affected 
man’s social environment. The social adaptations required of primi- 
tive man were few— group life centered principally about the fam- 
ily. Beyond the family there was a rather simple organization of the 
group into clans or tribes, with few' adaptive requirements im- 
posed on individual tribesmen. As man forsook, the simple nomadic 
type of life for the more complex existence associated w ith perma- 
nent homes, cultivated properties, and shared group activities (as 
in manufacture), his problems of social adjustment multiplied. They 
have continued to increase at a bewildering tempo as man has 
stepped up his efforts to reconstruct his physical environment. 
Shared possessions, shared activities, shared responsibilities, and, in 
no small measure, even shared living in modem society have re- 
quired new- arjd difficult modes of social adjustment. It is'clear from 
our previous discussion that many of the problems man has faced 
in adjusting to a complex physical world were in fact the result of 
his very attempt to adjust. When man lived in a measure of isola- 
tion, family from family and tribe from tribe, social contacts were 
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limited. Add to this the fact tlut a man could usually pack all he 
GU fled oft Ids back, and the social problctus arc seen to he few and 
simple. The adaptation of behavior to die rules governing social re- 
lationships was easily understood and achieved. 

All this has undergone profound change with the complexities 
of modem civilization. Possessions have become extensive; they can- 
not be carried with us wherever we go. We frequendy arc forced 
to come in contact with the |>osscssions of others. Children and 
voudis, to say nothing of adults, must learn the meaning of ‘‘mine” 
and “thine" and a proper regard for the things of odiers, be they 
small personal possessions or large propcrdcs such as buildings, 
which should not he defaced, or street lights, which should not be 
broken. Compact forms of living— bouses only a few feet apart, 
apartment dwellings rooming houses, and hotcls-suggcst social con- 
ditions that require a very high degree of adaptive behavior and 
understanding. Add to this our modern types of transportation, and 
the complex problems of social adjustment become apparent. Where 
youtlis in primitive society had one simple adaptation to make to 
the social w orld, modern youtlis have innumerable complex behavior 
adaptations to make. It is equally clear that the reconstructive func- 
tion of education at this point is much more important and difficult 
of achievement. With every change in man's complex mode of liv- 
ing, society must consider ciihcr rhe modification of our social pat- 
terns of adaptation or scrapping them and adopting new ones. To 
create new rules which will insure “that the most enduring satisfac- 
tions may accrue to the individual and to society” is not easy. Yet 
nothing is more imperative than that oncoming generations be 
equipped with the necessary competencies to adjust to die needs of 
their clianging physical world. We have suffered a severe cultural 
lag because scientific development has advanced in its reconstruction 
of our physical world far beyond our willingness or ability, prob- 
ably both, to match physical reconstruction with appropriate social 
reconstruction. Education in the future must give much more atten- 
tion to the social environment. Youth must be made constructively 
critical of our social “rules of the road,” many of which have be- 
come obsolete with dunged conditions and others of which are ob- 
solescent. Those that arc obsolete should be eliminated and new ones 
should be created to serve contemporary needs; where modifications 
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arc necessary, they should be made. To create new modes of social 
thought and behavior is a key fuaction of modern education. 

Thus far the adjustment function has been thought of in relation to 
man’s physical and social environment. This is far too narrow a view. 
Man is not only a social being in a physical world, important as 
that phase of his life is; he docs not find all or even his greatest sat- 
isfactions in life in the realm of the material. Man also has profound 
spiritual aspirations— “Man shall not live by bread alone.” One need 
only consider the history of the thought-life of the race to find how 
extensively man has philosophized on the nature of the cosmos and 
his relationship to it. It is important for education to recognize the 
tremendous significance of man’s view of the cosmos and his rela- 
tionship to it. 

It is unfortunate if a person reaches maturity without being able 
to recognize and identify himself with any great spiritual forces in 
the universe. Too often he has not been able to recognize any great 
cosmic forces that give purpose, meaning, and a timeless quality to 
life. Such a person’s adjustments must remain inadequate and his 
spiritual integration with his world incomplete. 

What is the task of education in society ? Our definition of edu- 
cation has emphasized adjustment coward individual and group 
goals. It is clear that the over-all educational task in any society has 
been, and in the future will be, to make oncoming generations ac- 
ceptable functioning members of the group of which they are a 
part. This task involves, broadly, the achievement of a threefold 
purpose. The general pattern of behavior approved by the culture 
in question must be fully understood by the youthful neophyte; lie 
must know \vh3t the rules to which he is expected to conform are. 
Whatever the group philosophy of society is, the learner must un- 
derstand it if his adjustments arc to be effective. Clearly, then, to 
leach everyone to understand die approved cultural environmental 
behavior patterns of the group is one basic task of education in any 
society. 

A second basic task of education is to teach the skills that will 
enable people to adjust efficiently to the approved behavior patterns 
demanded of them. As society has taken on the characteristics of 
civilization, it has become evident tint the skills required for suc- 
cessful adjustment have become more numerous and mote complex. 
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Still a third task of education is to inculcate in youth the approved 
attitudes of the group. The importance of group loyalties has been 
recognized in all ages among all peoples; primitive man recognized 
the unity of the clan or tribe as the first essential to group safety. 
The efforts to create national loyalties for the group and its way of 
life among modem nations attest its recognized place in the educa- 
tional program of contemporary society. 

What is the task of education iti a democracy 1 The specific task 
of education in any given culture will depend upon the basic phi- 
losophy of life and government held by the particular group in ques- 
tion. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, to distinguish clearly 
between the task of education in a democracy and the task of edu- 
cation in an authoritarian system. At no point shoutd it be forgotten 
that the over-all nature and purpose of education remains the same 
irrespective of the type of society for which it is utilized. The em- 
phasis, however, in both functions and purpose, may vary greatly. 
In fact these differences of emphasis are of the utmost significance 
when we try to think clearly about the task of education in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Often the best way to sec a specific task clearly is to contrast it 
with another task. This is of particular value as we try to under- 
stand the task of education in our democracy because of the chal- 
lenges democracy has received in recent years. The two forms of 
life and government seeking supremacy in our world today arc de- 
mocracy and authoritarianism, sometimes identified with totalitari- 
anism. America has stood as the exemplar of the democratic ideal in 
life and government. The former governments of Germany under 
Hitler and Italy under Mussolini exemplified the authoritarian con- 
ception of life and government. 

The adjustment /unction is considered basic in education for both 
democratic and authoritarian types of society. The nature and direc- 
tion of the emphasis, however, differ significantly; in face, the dif- 
ference amounts almost to an insuperable gulf between them. Tn an 
authoritarian form of society one person or a few people determine 
what the goals of the society shall be and w hat behavior patterns 
are to be approved and followed by the citizens. All major activi- 
ties are determined by the one or few at the top, and any changes 
in the behavior patterns for that type of society come as a fiat deci- 
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sion from the acknowledged head of the group. It is not expected 
or permitted that such decisions should be questioned; automatic, 
unquestioned obedience to decrees is the ideal in such a society. It 
is clear that adaptation is the major role of education in an authori- 
tarian society. A person is considered to be an ideally behaving 
member of die group when he is able to adapt himself most com- 
pletely and quickly to the environment as he finds it; in fact, he is 
likely to receive specific instructions on ho w to adapt. It is unim- 
portant that he does not know why he behaves as he does, so long as 
he understands what is expected of him. The reconstruction function 
of education has no place in a truly authoritarian society. Change 
and the form it should take are the sole prerogatives of the one or 
few In authority. 

Contrast this with the adjustment functions in a democratic so- 
ciety. In a democratic society every member is the equal of every 
other member of the group. Along with his fellow members he de- 
termines the nature of the social environment and, to some extent, 
the physical environment in which he is to live. By the same token, 
he must accept similar responsibility for any environmental recon- 
struction that takes place. Under these circumstances the adaptive 
function of education is a matter of great importance. Necessary 
adaptations must be made. The difference is, and this difference is 
fundamental, that in a democracy every citizen can decide, in every 
situation where adaptation is desirable but not a necessity, whether 
he will adapt, not adapt, or adapt only in part. Everyone is largely 
free to choose how he will adapt within the limits imposed by the 
nature of the required adaptation. In the area of reconstruction the 
adjustment function of ‘education in a democracy assumes primary 
importance. Unless the citizen is fully competent to determine 
whether, what, and how reconstruction of the environment should 
take place, serious shortcomings are likely to accrue to society. 
There is, in the last analysis, no one else upon whom the responsi- 
bility may devolve. Unless the individual citizen within a democ- 
racy is capable of intelligent reconstruction of his environment, 
progress is stymied. The development of competencies for recon- 
struction, then, is a vital part of the educational process in a democ- 
racy. It is, if anything, more important than the adaptive function. 

In this reconstruction function the threefold purpose of education 
is as different when applied to authoritarian and democratic societies 
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as in die adjustment function. Understanding as an educational goal 
in authoritarianism is strictly limited to the citizen's bare awareness 
that certain behavior patterns are expected of him. It is not consid- 
ered in the best interest of the vested authority that the reasons for, 
or even the basic nature of, these behavior patterns should be under- 
stood. The less a person knows about any other environment than 
the one he is in, the better. It is also undesirable that he should be 
aware of other possible ways of adjustment within his environmental 
situation— at least, he should not feel diat there might be anything 
meritorious in anocher form of adjustment. In a democracy it is con- 
sidered an educational “must” that the citizen should achieve die 
largest measure of understanding possible about ids environment 
and the nature of the society of which he is a part, as w ell as of all 
other forms of society experienced by man. It is the purpose of edu- 
cation to point out just what environmental adjustments arc pos- 
sible, so that those being educated can make intelligent decisions in 
their own interest and that of the group. 

The same basic difference exists with respect to the acquisition 
of skills and attitudes. Authoritarianism is interested in a limited 
number of specific skills adequate only for the particular purpose 
required. The ideal is to tie the achievement of adaptive skills to a 
limited number of environmental situations. Too much freedom of 
action (that is, the possession of roo many adaptive skills) is frowned 
upon by authoritarian societies. The converse is true of a democracy; 
here it is highly desirable that citizens possess many adaptive skills. 
Further, it is desirable in a democracy that every citizen acquire 
broad social skills as well as vocational skills. The widest educational 
differences between authoritarianism and democracy appear in re- 
lationship to the development of attitudes. Authoritarianism is con- 
cerned only with the development of uncompromising and unques- 
tioning attitudes of loyalty to the existing society. Its education is 
directed toward the inculcation of blind loyalties to the existing au- 
thority, whatever it is; it discourages the development of thoughtful, 
reasoned patriotism. Democracy, on the other hand, holds as the 
educational ideal that attitudes should be reasoned, as far as possible, 
and at least intelligent. Jr does expect its citizen to develop attitudes 
of loyalty to the democratic way of life, primarily by studying the 
relative merits of democracy versus other forms of group life. 
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How is the task of the school related to other 
educative agencies? 

tn?at are the nonschool educational agencies ? When the average 
persons speaks of education, he immediately thinks of the school. It 
is but natural that he should do so; in his general reading and in his 
direct experience with the formal processes of education the school 
has represented education. It is necessary to recognize that the 
school must see itself in relation to other important educative agen- 
cies. The importance of these other agencies of educative influence 
has been well expressed by Counts: 

The school is but one among many educational agencies and forces of 
society. . . . During the pre-school age his education is largely in the 
hands of his parents; during the period of school attendance the home, 
the playground, the theatre, the church, and the community perpetually 
engage his attention; and after his school days arc over, shop, factory, 
club, civic organization, and political party exercise increasing dominion 
over him. , . . Consequently, anyone who constructs a program of edu- 
cation on the assumption that the school is the only important institution 
and that the highly specialized character of its educational contribution 
need not be considered, is building on the sands. Only as the school rec- 
ognizes the work of other institutions can it perform its own functions 
effectively . 4 

Throughout the previous discussion in this book education has been 
thought of in its widest possible ramifications. From this point on 
we shall think of education primarily in relationship to some agency 
that gives it conscious direction, although the broader aspects of 
education must be kept in mind. This approach to the problem of 
education is well expressed in a report from a committee of which 
Thomas H. Briggs was chairman in these words: 

**■ Education ” as the term ts used in this discussion , implies every phase 
of the process by which society as a whole , or any of its agencies, con- 
sciously seeks to develop socially significant abilities and characteristics 
in its members? 

4 George S. Counts, “The Foundations of Curriculum Building,” The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Tv.enty-iix.th Yearbook, Pare II. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1916, p. 75. 

* Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, Irenes of Secondary 
Education, Vol. to. No $9, p. 24. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals. Chicago National Education Association, January, 19)6. 
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The problems of education can be solved only by a realistic con- 
sideration of all the agencies of society that consciously attempt to 
influence the thought and behavior of the citizen. Some of the most 
important of the nonschool agencies will be briefly considered. 

The Home: Historically the home antedates all other institu- 
tional agencies concerned with the education of the child. In early 
society it assumed major responsibility for developing children into 
valuable working members of the group. Parents taught their chil- 
dren how to get along with others, to share the responsibilities of 
the family group, to know and respect the elemental rules laid down 
by the family and the larger social group of which the fanulv was 
a part. It was here that children first learned group loyalties and the 
simple skills of communication necessary for social intercourse. The 
elementary vocational skills essential to a livelihood were also the 
product of home education. 

Although many other agencies have come to compete with the 
educational activities of the home, it has remained a primary, if not 
the most important, educational agency. It is still in the home that 
children learn the rudiments of the spoken language and gain no 
little effectiveness in its use. It is here that rudimentary socialization 
takes place, that children acquire the important social skills that en- 
able them to make the major adjustments to the rules of society and 
thus become tolerated, if not always accepted, members of the com- 
munity. How free a child is from adjustment handicaps as he tries 
to face the world about him depends largely upon the educational 
effectiveness of his home. As far as the future can be foreseen the 
home will remain a vital factor at least in the early formative period 
of life. 

The Church. Next to the home in historical importance as an 
educational agency stands the church. At times in history it has ap- 
peared to rival the home in importance as an educational agency. 
Certainly, side by side, these two institutions for centuries comple- 
mented each other educationally and gave the child his principal 
direct education. 

Religion is universal; man's desire to give expression to his reli- 
gious impulses appears to be an inherent characteristic. Very early 
in human history, side by side with the home, the institution of re- 
ligion, familiarly known in our Western culture as the church, was 
set up. It became the center of religious worship and the source of 
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instruction in religion. As time passed, the church tended to extend 
the range of its instructional activities to include those areas of edu- 
cational need not provided for by the home or which the church 
seemed better able to supplement. In some cultures the institutions 
of religion are the principal agencies of formal education. In Amer- 
ica only a few religious groups attempt to provide elaborate general 
educational opportunities in addition to their programs of religious 
instruction. At the present time about 10 per cent of the elemen- 
tary-school children and about 9 per cent of the secondary-school 
youths of America are receiving formal, full-time educational in- 
struction in church-providcd schools. Although almost all churches 
sponsor some type of college education, the church as a whole in 
the United States has not attempted to compete with the public 
school in general education. It has given its major attention to the 
aspects of w orship and instruction in religion. 

It should not for a moment be assumed that the church is no 
longer an important educational agency; it has always maintained 
that religion is concerned with the well-being of society. It is a way 
of life as well as 3 system of beliefs held by the devoted worshiper. 
Consequently, the practice of religion involves also a standard and 
quality of living. Conduce is regarded as very important as an out- 
ward expression of religion. Ethical relationships, therefore, are 
important in the expression of religious ideals. Religion, it may be 
recognized at once, is vitally concerned with the social quality of 
man’s behavior as well as of his thinking. Church groups vary in 
their emphasis upon these aspects of religion, but all accept the qual- 
ity of man’s behavior as well as his beliefs as aspects of religion. 
Like the home, the church has not maintained its older place of im- 
portance in America as an agency of education. Many of the same 
forces that have rendered the home less vital as an educational me- 
dium have also affected the church. It should be quite clear, how- 
ever, that to the extent that rchgion is regarded as valuable to so- 
ciety the church must remain 3 n important educational agency. The 
historic principle of separation of church and state in America makes 
the teaching of specific religious doctrine the responsibility of the 
church. 

Commcmty Organization: Many organizations found in our 
communities today arc important educational agencies. Held in high, 
repute in almost every good-sized community are such well-known 
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organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, die Camp Fire Girls, the 
Hi-Y, die Dcmolays, Job’s Daughters, 4-H Clubs, and the Future 
Farmers of America. These organizations teach their members high 
ideals and provide opportunities by which these ideals may be trans- 
lated into appropriate behavior patterns. Everyone is familiar with 
the Boy Scout slogan “Do a good turn every day." Such organiza- 
tions satisfy youths’ desire to associate with those of their own age 
in a common bond of social interest and purpose. It would be diffi- 
cult to overemphasize the socializing values of these organizations; 
they provide the means by which leadership may be discovered and 
developed. Self-reliance, initiative, the ability to work easily and 
effectively with others, and many other social competencies may be 
expected as the educational by-product of such organizational 
activity. 

Fortunately, many of these organizations maintain most cordial 
relations with the schools. Such organizations as the Hi-Y and the 
4-H Clubs find their principal base of operation in the school. The 
school has provided a friendly atmosphere in which the Boy and 
Girl Scouts can work as a center of their activities, and many 
teachers serve as scoutmasters. In general, the leaders of these organ- 
izations bring to their work the highest educational ideals and the 
best in educational procedures. 

The Government: Here is an educational agency not often 
thought of in this capacity. The United States Government is one 
of the most prolific producers of valuable books, pamphlets, and 
documents of various kinds. The schools have made extensive use of 
government bulletins and pamphlets. Mothers’ dubs, for example, 
have made extensive use of pamphlets published by the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor on such subjects as Prenatal 
Care, Infant Care, and Child Management. There is not an area of 
major interest from home to farm to business to professions, and 
hardly a phase of civic or cultural life, on which some department 
of the national government is unprepared to give assistance through 
its prepared mecemls or direct counsel. 

The government also maintains many bureaus and departments 
with extensive research sections to collect valuable data and cany 
on valuable experiments not practical or possible for the individual 
citizen. All these data are available to any individual or group. Con- 
ferences and institutes on many problems— such as the well-know n 
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White House Conference on vital social problems-arc sponsored 
by governmental agencies. 

State governmental ^agencies provide similar educational services, 
though oftentimes they arc less extensive. Personal counsel is par- 
ticularly a feature of the smaller divisions of government 
The Peess: The press, like the remaining nonschool agencies to 
be considered, may not be regarded as an institutional agency in the 
same sense as we think of the home, the church, community organi- 
zations, or the government. By contrast it is, for the most part, a 
medium for channeling ideas. Commercial publishing companies, in 
the main, are not so much concerned with the nature of the ideas 
presented in the materials they publish as they are that the ideas 
therein arc of broad enough interest and so expressed as to make 
people buy their newspapers. The newspaper fraternity loudly in- 
sists that outside the editorial page it is solely concerned with report- 
ing all the available news without bias or distortion. 

The growth of the press over the past half century has been tre- 
mendous. Reading has been a major pastime of both youth and age. 
In one state-wide study of the reading practices of youth it was 
found that for boys reading ranked second in their leisure-time ac- 
tivities; for girls it was first. The boys devoted approximately 17 per 
cent and the girls 35 per cent of their leisure time to reading.® Re- 
cent studies indicate that much of the time previously spent in read- 
ing is now devoted to radio and television programs. 

The powerful influence of so much reading on young people's 
thinking cannot be lightly ignored. It would not be so bad if the 
quality of much of the reading material were educationally good, 
but a check of the average newsstand will reveal that it is not. 
Studies of reading habits confirm that much reading is of a quality 
that has little positive educational value. Much of it must be con- 
sidered negative in its social influence. The popular materials that 
deal with the contemporary social scene are likely to be distorted 
and biased. This bias and distortion are frequently pointed for defi- 
nite propaganda purposes. An interesting comment on this point 

*For mote details on the reading habits of youth see Howard M. Bell, Youth 
Tell Their Story, Chap. j. Washington. American Council on Education, 1938} 
Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall. When Youth Leave School, Chap. V. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1939. 
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comes from a newspaper editor addressing a university group on 
the question of the freedom of the press: 

I know of publishers, honorable men, w ho cast out of their shop pat- 
ently dishonest advertising, yet their front pages arc a mass of dishonest 
eight-col umn streamers nearly every day. Some papers feel the compul- 
sion to propagate their uuner'i social, political and economic ideas in 
their news columns, unaware that freedom should include freedom of 
news from color or distortion.' 

This is serious. For some time our newspapers have been passing 
into f]ic hands of powerful owners Many communities have, in fact, 
die services of only one daily paper, though these cities have many 
newspajjers w uh different names. There is a grow ing trend for these 
powerful owners to establish news monopolies. The press has be- 
come big business; it is backed by large aggregations of wealth; it 
is maintained, particularly the newspapers and magazines, by huge 
revenues from the advertising of large business concerns. The nat- 
ural inclination and interest of owners and advertisers is conserva- 
tism in social, economic, and political outlook; their tendency is to 
lie allergic to any indication of contrary thinking. The danger arises 
from t lie fact that this semipublic channel of necessary and legiti- 
mate news and interchange of thought may be misused for the 
distortion of the news, vicious one-sided propaganda, or both. 

It is important to a democracy that the press be jealously guarded; 
it is the first bulwark of freedom and the democratic way of life. 
Its right to dispense news and ideas must be conditioned always on 
its demonstrated ability and desire to see that new s is complete and 
free from distortion, and tlut pertinent ideas of w lutcvcr shade of 
social, economic, and political belief are given equal opportunity to 
challenge die best thinking of every citizen. This is the essence of 
democracy. 

Radio and Television: Much of what has been said of the press 
can be said of die radio. Scarcely two generations old, radio already 
is a mighty force for the dissemination of ideas and the molding of 
tboughr^lladios or television sets are now in" almost every' home. 
Child and adult watch television in their leisure time. The habit of 
tuning in the radio for news or some favorite program while at 
work is quite common. The housewife and the indoor worker cn- 

' Statement by Jama S. Pope quote*! in Time, 51:58, January t$, 1948. 
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gaged in manipulative skills often find it enjoyable and profitable to 
listen to a radio program. 

However, television, is rapidly usurping a large portion of the 
time previously spent listening to radio programs. Only so many 
hours each day can be devoted to these activities; survey reports in- 
dicate that in the average home 5 hours daily during the winter and 
slightly under 4 hours daily during the summer are spent watching 
television. 8 Paul Witty summarizes the result of five studies of the 
rime spent weekly watching television for the years 1950 to 1954. His 
findings are as follows. 0 

195a 1951 195* «9SJ *9S4 

Cicmentaiy school pupils 11 19 22.5 23 *i.j 


High school pupils 14 14 17 >4 

Parents 24 20 21 19 164 

Teachers 9 ir 12 11.J 


The educational value of this medium of communication appears 
at tWs moment almost unlimited. Unfortunately, much of what one 
hears is of dubious educational value. It requires time for any new 
device to be fully exploited. Up to the present both radio and tele- 
vision have been greatly handicapped in rendering their most effec- 
tive educational service because they are being commercially ex- 
ploited. Radio and television service is expensive to provide. At 
present it is being provided largely through the advertisers. The 
widespread use of both media by school systems and universities, 
however, is suggestive of their noncommercial possibilities. This is 
a challenge to us to devise ways of opening the radio and television 
wave channels to more significant educational purposes by making 
them less dependent upon advertising as a means of support/^ 

Many values of the press are duplicated in die radio, but the 
color and power of the spoken voice are now added— television 
adds even more. Important addresses can be heard without ab- 
breviation. Debates, conferences, and similar gatherings of great 
moment in the formulation of public opinion can be made available 
over the radio and television. To the humblest home now may come 

8 >SSt IrtforvuticTi Those Almanac. New "York: The Macmillan Company, 
«9jj, P- »8._ 

\ 'Paul Witty. "Children anil TV— A Fifth Report," Elementary English, 
'' 3 ,: 349-J37. October, 1954. 
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the strains of the world’s great symphonies and the best work of 
modem composers; the leading singers and the best bands may be 
heard or seen almost at will cither in live broadcasts or on re- 
cordings. 

The same dangers that threaten the press threaten radio and tele- 
vision. The costliness of radio and television maintenance for broad- 
casting has forced their development to become dependent upon 
the availability of large financial resources. For the most part, finan- 
cial groups have sponsored radio and television programs for much 
the same purpose as they have the press. Thus far government regu- 
latory bodies have tried to cope with some of the most serious prob- 
lems that naturally arise where such a device is sponsored on a 
competitive commercial basis. 

The Motion Picture: Slightly older than the radio, the motion 
picture is another possible medium of great educational value. It is 
unfortunate, in view of the millions who attend them each week, 
that the movies have offered so little. Except for the newsreel, which 
highlights many of the spectacular news events, the average night 
at the movies offers little of educational significance. 

The motion picture could be a tremendous educational force. In- 
dustrial organizations have used the motion picture with great suc- 
cess to teach their workers particular skills. The army and navy 
made extensive use of movies in their training programs. Community 
farm groups have used movies to teach farmers more efficient and 
economical ways to produce crops, care for livestock, and improve 
their homes. Other community groups have utilized the movie just 
as effectively to promote more sanirary living conditions, to work 
for community betterment in general, and for the serious or pleas- 
urable study of other cultures. The educational possibilities of the 
morion picrure are legion. There is every reason to believe that the 
educational use of the motion picture will increase rapidly now' that 
so many youths have had a chance to sense its possibilities from 
their wartime contacts with it. 

What are the functions of the school w relation to the nonschool 
educational agencies ? The school is not die only educative agency 
in our society, although it may be die most important one. In our 
dcmocradc society the school is the one agency charged with par- 
ticular responsibility for the educational welfare of the nation's chil- 
dren and youths. Some people have maintained diat the sole function 
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of the school is a residual one— in short, that whatever educational 
activities the nonschool agencies are neglecting or have ceased to 
carry on should become the responsibility of the school There is 
no doubt that the school in some measure does have a residual func- 
tion. 10 But the school in our democratic society is charged with 
more inclusive and dynamic functions. 

Three important elements bear on the general functions of the 
school in relation to the nonschool educative agencies: (t) the na- 
ture of the educational task in our democratic society; (2) the nature 
of the pupil to be educated; (3) the nature of the educational ac- 
tivities carried on by nonschool groups. These, it will be remem- 
bered, have already received extended consideration. 

The Supplemental Function: The home and usually the church 
come in touch with the child long before the school. Both make far- 
reaching contributions to the behavior and attitude patterns of the 
child at a very tender age. In fact, some of these patterns are likely 
to be deep-seated before the child comes in contact with the school. 

When the child first enters school, however, none of these impor- 
tant personal-social skills and attitudes is fully developed. The school 
must continue to develop these fundamental skills and attitudes in 
the direction best suited to serve the needs of the child and of so- 
ciety. Likewise, it is important for the school to remember the con- 
tinued influence of home and church upon the child during the 
years it shares their educational influence with them. There are 
many important educational activities that will be carried on by 
these nonschool agencies. The school should be fully aware of their 
nature and extent so that the school program can be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

Since the changes taking place in our world today are gravely af- 
fecting the functioning of these agencies, the school should be alert 
to any consequent modification of their educational activities. Scores 
of worth-while educational activities that once were associated with 
the home, for example, no longer exist. It is the responsibility of the 
school to see that types of learning experiences no longer available 
in these institutions, but still regarded as of general significance to 
society, shall not be lost to the child. Many activities that at one 

*• For a more JsmkJ discussion of the residual function of the school see 
Herbert G. Espy. The Public Secondary School. Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1959, pp. 4J8--U9. 
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time were educationally worth while have been dropped by these 
agencies. Our life of today would not warrant their revival because 
wc no longer need tile particular personal or social skills they were 
designed to develop. On the other hand, changing circumstances 
have led to the elimination of many learning experiences that still 
have important educative values. Providing learning experiences \v ith 
the same educative values but cast in the molds of contemporary life 
situations should be a supplementary function of the schools. 

The Corrective Function: Not all the influences of the non- 
school educative agencies arc educationally good— some are defi- 
nitely antisocial in their effects and contribute nothing to the 
achievement of desirable personal skills. In the home, for example, 
negligence on the part of the parents may result in the lack of the 
usual social amenities or courtesies expected of normal children of 
school age. Indifferent or ignorant parents often send to school 
smelly, unkempt children with filthy clothing, vermin, even con- 
tagious diseases likely to endanger the health of others. In one pros- 
perous rural community a recent health examination revealed an 
almost unbelievable condition of neglect of the simplest health safe- 
guards. School authorities have been hesitant to attack these health 
problems vigorously because of a belief that such matters lay largely 
in the educational domain of the home. The school is now begin- 
ning to recognize the legitimacy of its corrective function in these 
matters when they are neglected by the home. 

Similar problems arise where illiterate or careless parents allow 
their children to use bad language and to behave in an unsocial man- 
ner. Children from such homes bring very serious handicaps to 
school with them. Where unsocial behavior is involved, equally se- 
rious impacts on the moral life of the other pupils may result. The 
school has a difficult task in helping the handicapped child overcome 
his poor language habits. Correcting established patterns of unsocial 
behavior and the equally unsocial habits of thinking that give rise 
to the conduct is even harder. With the mounting evidence that 
many of these serious corrective problems arise from disorganized 
homes or those in the process of dissolution, thoughtful school peo- 
ple are beginning to question whether this corrective function does 
not carry the school's responsibility in parr back to the source of 
the difficulty. It is dear that die school must assume more and more 
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responsibility for the correction of the educational failures of the 
nonschool agencies* 

The Preventive Function: Far more important than correcting 
faulty education resulting from the activities of the nonschool edu- 
cative agencies is preventing, where possible, such maleducation 
from taking place. It is much easier to establish correct habits of 
thought and action in the initial period of the learning process; it 
is exceedingly difficult to modify or completely eliminate the bad 
effects of unsocial attitudes and behavioc patterns once they are 
developed. The school knows well from its own experiences that 
maleducation often takes years to correct and frequently leaves 
permanent scars. No better example of the importance of this func- 
tion seems readily at hand than the problem of the re-education of 
Germany that confronted the Allies after World War II. Many 
argued that there was little use trying to change the attitudes and 
ideals instilled in the present generation of young men and women 
through their formative school years; they urged that major atten- 
tion should be given to the children and youths not seriously in- 
doctrinated with Nazi ideologies. 

The steadily growing number of agencies and forces that exert 
an influence upon the attitudes, ideals, and behavior of Americans 
of all ages has become a matter of deep concern to thoughtful edu- 
cators. The prevention of possible maleducation ac its source seems 
to these men to be yet another task of the schools, and one that 
they must address themselves to in the future with much greater 
vigor than they have in the past. The schools cannot, of course, do 
this alone, but they must be the source of leadership in creating an 
awareness of the problem, suggesting ways to solve it, and acting 
on their suggestions. 

The Integrative Function*. Students of modern education agree 
that there should be a unity of educational impact upon the learner 
from all the sources of his learning experiences. If this is to be 
achicted, there must be some way to coordinate the work of the 
school and nonschool agencies in providing learning experiences for 
children and youth. It is very disconcerting for the youthful learner 
to discover that important and respected institutional agencies do 
not share the same ideals of social behavior, or do not seem to main- 
tain the same attitudes toward issues of human concern, whether 
social, economic, oc political. These agencies often conflict in ad- 
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vancing their respective ideas and purposes. The lack of coordina- 
tion or integration in their over-all thinking, activities, and purposes 
may have unfortunate educational results. 

There is general agreement that the educative work of these agen- 
cies should be better integrated. But how is it to be done and bv 
whom? In an earlier period of our history the church served as the 
principal integrator of the educative agencies in existence, hut that 
is now out of the question. The church is not as much a common 
denominator in the lives of our people as it once was; it comes in 
touch with less than half the population. Nor can the home be that 
common denominator; parents have enough to occupy their time. 
Outside the school these arc the only educative agencies that might 
even lay claim to consideration. On the other hand, the school 
touches every community and almost every home in a vital way. As 
the responsible agency of education, it carries a virtual mandate to 
exercise this function. 

The Custodial Function: This is a very important function of 
the school in our democratic society; in fact, it has been an impor- 
tant function of the school in almost every society. In many cultures 
the primary function of the school lias been to conserve the tradi- 
tions of the culture in question. For the preservation of certain types 
of social and spiritual-religious values the home and the church have 
assumed the responsibility. We are debtors to the past for many 
achievements that enrich our lives; we need only mention here our 
highly structured language systems and our complex systems of 
numbers and symbob of quantitative thinking. The student can cata- 
logue these contributions from the past ad infinitum, but it should 
be remembered that not everything in the history of the past has 
value for today. 

The custodial function of the school in America, however, is 
unique. Whereas the school of an authoritarian society must be con- 
cerned primarily with the preservation of the status quo, die trans- 
mission of the thinking and behavior patterns of the past, the schools 
of a democracy must be concerned primarily with the preservation 
of the broad ideals of that society. The task of the democratic school 
becomes one of inculcating in the child the ideals of a way of life 
rather than a specific rote w ay of thinking and behaving. This does 
not mean that the school in America is indifferent to our so-called 
cultural heritage. The school is concerned with the preservation of 
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the past only in so far as the past contributes to the solution of out 
problems of today and tomorrow, within the framework of our 
unique form of society. Since the basis of the democratic ideal is the 
search for better ways to give expression to its way of life, the school 
must assert the principles of freedom and the obligations of society 
to study critically and experiment with society’s customs, conven- 
tions, and mores, and to change them when a change seems neces- 
sary to achieve the ideals of democracy more completely. 

The Creative Function: Some nonschool agencies arc conserva- 
tive in outlook and are reluctant to change; they tend to cling to 
the past and to be reactionary in attitude. At times they become so 
enamored of the old that they identify the virtues of their objec- 
tives or ideals with some obsolete rule they regard as sacrosanct. 
Other agencies are on the alert for newer ways of doing things, but 
do not consider the end results in terms of the good or ill of so- 
ciety. As a result, these agencies frequently are consciously or un- 
consciously in conflict with one another. Little creative direction 
tan be expected from these quarters. 

We must be fully aware that, as our experience ripens, we often 
discover that the meaning with which we clothed the ideal of 
democracy has undergone some modification: the ideal has taken 
on enriched meaning and requires some reconstruction, however 
slight. The 22 amendments to our Constitution dearly reveal this 
truth. 

The school is the agency best suited for this creative function. 
Not only must the school zealously guard the prindple that a 
democracy should be free to change its rules in the interest of its 
own betterment, but also it bas a definite responsibility to help 
society develop the know-how to be constructively creative. Our 
democratic society must be aware of the dynamic changes taking 
place in the world today, and should be fully conscious of the pos- 
sible implications for itself of these changes. The school must also 
teach its pupils to watch for more effective ways of achieving the 
basic ideals of our democracy. There are many who maintain that 
the creative function of the school goes beyond this; they insist 
that it is tfiq duty of the school to sense the significance for our 
society of changes now taking place, to determine in some detail 
u hat our democracy would be like if it were brought into harmony 
with the best of these changes, and then to decide quite clearly the 
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rules for the achievement of this utopia. This is the position of the 
“rcconstructionist” in educational philosophy. Whether the educa- 
tional w orkcr is ready to accept the full import of the “re construc- 
tionist" point of view or not, there can be no question that the 
school in our society must in the future accept responsibility for a 
more dynamic creative function than it has exercised in the past. 

Tjje Smi fMnvE -] nspjkati o.val Function-.- The various func- 
tions of the school cannot be achieved in an atmosphere of frigid in- 
tcllcctualism. Much of the failure of education in the past can be 
laid to its neglect of the emotional nature of man. In fact, the 
strongest claim to educational cffccth cncss some of the nonschoof 
educational agencies have is their appeal to man’s emotions: the 
appeal to the eye and the imagination of color, pageantry, and stir- 
ring action and the appeal to the car of music and trained voices 
have given the sound movie a tremendous hold on youth. The same 
appeal to emotion is a powerful factor in the hold that character- 
building organizations have had upon youth. To a lesser extent the 
church has also used the appeal to the emotions. 

The school must acknowledge the truth of the statement attrib- 
uted to the late G. Stanley Hall that “man is a speck afloat on a sea 
of feeling.” If it is to carry its functions through effectively, the 
intellectual elements of its message must be shot through with emo- 
tional warmth and color. In a sense it will be necessary for the 
school to compete with and excel die nonschool agencies in emo- 
tional appeal if it is to take its proper place of leadership in the co- 
ordinativc, corrective, preventative, and creative functions. The 
school must stimulate an cmodonal loyalty for democracy in the 
citizen along with an intelligent understanding of democracy's true 
meaning. Youths particularly should leave the school strongly mo- 
tivated to sustain by every means the democratic way of life. 

Tiie Evaluative Function: Finally, the school must assume the 
major role of evaluator of the total educational impact of all agen- 
cies of society on the life and thought of the citizen— young or old. 

It must evaluate also how well it has discharged the functions spe- 
cifically assigned to it. Only from such an over-all appraisal can the 
school make its plans for the future. 

The school alone need not bear die burden of the task of evalua- 
tion. Modem education suggests that die bese evaluation is obtained 
when all die interested parties participate. The process itself can 
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be made a valuable educative experience for the agencies involved. 
At the same time the school can, through this shared experience, 
discharge some of the functions committed to it. 

What is the task of the school in a democratic society? 

A consideration of the purposes of education has occupied an 
important place in our educational literature . 11 The extent of these 
discussions of educational purposes is indicative of their recognized 
importance. The necessity of awareness and acceptance of a set of 
purposes or objectives to guide the school in its educational task is 
taken for granted. At the same time it is doubtful whether any other 
phase of the total problem of education is less well understood by 
the rank-and-file educational worker. Consequently, it is not sur- 
prising that statements of educational purpose have had relatively 
little effect upon the work of the ordinary school and classroom. 
The acceptance of these statements of purpose and their formula- 
tion by the school worker too often have not meant the translation 
of these purposes into action. Apparently far too few of those who 
were supposed to apply these objectives to the educational process 
have dearly understood their importance. 

It is for this reason that we have examined so closely in these 
opening chapters the nature of democracy, the nature of the 
learner, and the nature of the world in which the learner muse live. 
It is out of this milieu that educational purposes must be derived. 

There have been many lists of purposes or objectives for the 
school prepaced by individuals or organizational groups. A few of 
the more important lists will be discussed in the following pages. 

Herbert Spencer ( 1 859) : Herbert Spencer, one of England’s 
great educational scholars, was one of the first modem educational 
writers to think of education in terms of the full orbit of “complete 
living.” He set forth the over-all purpose in a now famous essay, 
"What Knowledge Is of Most Worth,” in these words: 
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a citizen; in whit way to utilize all those sources of happiness which na- 
ture supplies— how to use all our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others-how to live completely? And this being the great 
thing needful for us to learn, is, by consequence, the great thing which 
education has to teach. To prepare for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge. ... It behooves us to set before our- 
selves, and ever to keep clearly in view, complete living as the end to be 
achieved; so that in bringing up our children we may choose subjects 
and methods of instruction w itli deliberate reference to this end. 11 

Spcnccr then suggested that to evaluate how well this general 
purpose was achieved every effort should be made “to classify, in 
the order of their importance, the leading kinds of activity which 
constitute human life.” This classification of life needs and activ- 
ities in turn would become the basis for the determination of the 
major objectives of education. Spencer’s classification, presented in 
order of importance 3s judged by him, was; 

i. Those activities which directly minister to self-preservation. (Health 
^Safety) 

i. Those activities w hich, by securing the necessaries of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation. (Vocation) 

j. Those activities which have for their end the rearing and discipline 
Of offspring. (Family) 

4. Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations. (Citizenship) 

J. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part of 
life, devoted to the gratification of the tastes and feelings. (Leisure 
time) ** 

It was Spencer’s conviction that education should be functional— 
that it should help all people of whatever walk of life to discharge 
more effectively the daily duties of life. Spencer’s five categories are 
actually today the major purposes of education, for which the 
schools should seek to prepare all children and youth. In Spencer’s 
d3y, however, most of the activities suggested in the five categories 
above were not emphasized in the schools of England; in fact, some 
were entirely neglected. To emphasize how absurd it was to neglect 
these necessary types of educational activities, Spencer makes this 
observation on the neglect of any preparation for family life; 

1* Herbert Spencer, Education: intellectual, Moral ^ and Physical. New Yorks 
Applcton-Ccntury-Crofcs, Inc, 1661, pp. 11-12. 

11 Ibid^ pp. 13-14- 
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We now come to the third great division of human acrivities-a divi- 
sion for which no preparation whatever is made Is it not an aston- 

ishing fact that though on the treatment of offspring depend their lives 
or deaths, and their moral welfare or ruin; yet not one word of instruc- 
tion on the treatment of offspring is ever given to those who will here- 
after be parents? Is it not monstrous that the fate of a new generation 
should be left to the chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy? 14 
The student of education who is interested in the development 
of a more functional type of educational program for the schools 
of our country may well study the educational proposals of 
Spencer. Written almost a century ago, these suggestions for the 
purposes of education have value for us today. It is only within 
this generation that the basic plan for the discovery of functional 
objectives suitable for the schools of a democratic society has found 
a sympathetic following in American education. 

Franklin Bobbitt (1924, 1941): The most thorough-going dis- 
ciple of the Spencerian idea that the purposes of education should 
be derived from an analysis of the activities of man’s life has un- 
doubtedly been Franklin Bobbitt. He has done more than any other 
man in American education to popularize this idea. His point of 
view is made unmistakably clear in these words: 

When we know what men and women ought to do along the many 
lines and levels of human experience, then we shall have before uS the 
things for which they should be trained. The first task is to discover the 
activities which ought to make up the fives of men and women; and along 
with these, the abilities and personal qualities necessary for proper per- 
formance. These are the educational objectives. The plan to be em- 
ployed is activity-analysis. . . . At all stages of the analysis, attention 
should be fixed upon the actual activities of mankind. 1 * 

Bobbitt made extensive surveys of the actual activities engaged 
in by persons in all walks of life in many communities and asked 
thousands of people which of these activities they thought were 
desirable. From these data, Bobbitt determined what he considered 
the actual and desirable activities of a normally functioning person. 
These activities were classified in broad functional categories; the 
ten areas of human activities suggested were: 

11 Ibid* pp. 40-41. 

Ckimp^yi 9 i^p 1 ' s’ Ht " S T ° AIl>ke a Curricuium - Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
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i. Language activities; social intercommunication 

z. Health activities 

3. Citizenship activities 

4- General social activities— meeting and mingling with others 

$• Spare time activities, amusements, recreations 

6. Keeping one's self mentally fit— analogous to the health activities 
of keeping one's self physically fit 

7. Religious activities 

8. Parental activities, the upbringing of children, the maintenance of 
a proper home life 

9. Unspecialized or non-vocational practical activities 

10. The labors of one’s calling '* 

These ten areas of activities become, in turn, the nujor objectives 
of education (Bobbitt points out that “the ru o arc cognate, but not 
identical"). These major objectives arc further broken down into 
scores of specific objectives. Bobbitt’s ten objectives had w idc usage 
for many years. The activity analysis technique basic to the deter- 
mination of these objectives had extensive vogue during live 1920’* 
and early 1930’s. Later Bobbitt enlarged his ten areas to eighteen 
and labeled them “The Areas of the Good Life.” This second list, 
less known, comprises the original ten areas further subdivided. 11 

The fact that both Spencer and Bobbitt thought of these activ- 
ities in relation to adult life is important. It is characteristic of most 
lists of objectives or attempts at activity analysis, up until recent 
years, that they have been based upon what adults do or what the 
needs of adults arc thought to be. The preparation for the Jong pe- 
riod of adult life — “cite fifty years of adult Iifc”-as Bobbitt asserts, 
is certainly the major responsibility of the school. However, mod- 
em education emphasizes the centrality of childhood and youth 
experiences as the media of education. Objectives, then, should he 
based upon an analysis of both the activities children and youth 
must engage in as adults and the activities they do engage in at 
present. Today we recognize that in growing up children acquire 
the fundamental competencies they will need to have in more effi- 
cient and complex patterns as adults. The achievements of the two 
age groups arc not divisible. 

» U’U, pp. S-9- To see the way Bobbitt developed long IuU of related objec- 
tives for tech of the ten major irni of activities or objective* kc pp. it*ji. 

Franklin Bobbitt, Tbe Curriculum of MoJern EJucition. Sew York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, t^t. pp. 6-H. 
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Commission on the Reorganization of SECoxa\RV Education 
(1918): The statement of objectives by this Commission is pop- 
ularly thought of as restricted to the secondary school. They were 
developed, however, as “the main objectives that should guide edu- 
cation in a democracy.” 18 More specifically it was declared that 
“The objectives outlined above apply to education as a whole-ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher,” These objectives have a twofold 
basis for their validity. First, as a statement of a fundamental phi- 
losophy of society and education: 

Education in the United States should be guided by a clear conception 
of the meaning of democracy. It is the idea of democracy that the indi- 
vidual and society may find fulfillment each in the other. . . . More ex- 
plicitly— The purpose of democracy is so to organize society that each 
member may develop bit personality primarily through activities de~ 
signed for the well-being of bis fellow members and of society as a 
whole. . . . For the achievement of these ends democracy must place 
chief reliance upon education. Consequently , education in a democracy , 
both within and without the school, should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby be will find 
his . place and use that place to shape both himself and society toward 
ever nobler ends. 1 * 

The second basis for the validity of these objectives was found in 
the media of their discovery: “In order to determine the main ob- 
jectives that should guide education in 3 democracy it is necessary 
to analyze the activities of the individual.” 

After some discussion of the implications of this approach, the 
Commission listed the now famous seven objectives derived by the 
activity analysis technique: 

l. Health 

а. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy home-membership 

4. Vocation 

j. Citizenship 

б . Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 1 * 

“ Cardinal Principle! of Secondary Education. United Sates Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin, 1918, No. jj. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937, 

** Ibid^ pp. to— (B. 
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A comparison of these objectives with those of Spencer and 
Bobbitt reveals great similarity. Spencer did not include Nos. 2 and 
7; Bobbitt omitted No. 7. It is not so easy to account for the 
omission of No. 1 by Spencer, but the omission of No. 7 by both 
is understandable. Ethical character in and of itself is not a legitim 
mate objective in the same sense as the others; many modern edu- 
cators have rejected it as an objective, claiming that it is a result of 
the realization of all the others and cannot stand alone as a form 
of activity. It is a tribute to Spencer that his purposes, arrived at 
over half a century' before and in another country', anticipated so 
fully those of the Commission and Bobbitt. Spencer’s basic tech- 
nique, like that of Spencer and Bobbitt, was activity analysis. 

This statement of objectives by the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education has had more influence on edu- 
cational thinking in America than any other statement of objectives 
formulated to date. This influence, in part, grows out of the educa- 
tional significance of the total report of the Commission. The re- 
port, one of a scries of pronouncements made by Commutes of the 
National Education Association since 1893, completely reversed 
the trends of education in vogue for over a quarter of a century’. 
These seven objectives grew out of the efforts of the Commission 
to give realistic arguments for this about-face in educational think- 
ing in America. Because these objectives appeared in the document 
entitled Cardinal Principles of Education they arc sometimes erro- 
neously referred to as the “Seven Cardinal Principles of Education.” 

Social-Economic Goals for America (>933): The National 
Education Association became concerned with the possibilities of 
a restatement of our educational goals during the early years of the 
1930’s. We were then passing through an unprecedented period of 
social-economic maladjustment. It seemed desirable to rc-explore 
the adequacy of our educational purposes for conditions like those 
the nation faced. A committee appointed in 1931 to restudy our 
educational objectives, since called the Committee on Socio-Eco- 
nomic Goals for America, made its report in 393b They developed 
a statement of objectives now known as the “Ten Desirable Social- 
Economic Goals of America.” 

t, Hereditary strength 

1. Physical security 

3. Participation in an evolving culture 
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4. An active, flexible personality 

5. Suitable occupation 

6 . Economic security 

7. Mental security 

8. Equality of opportunity 

9. Freedom 
to. Fair play 81 

This statement of objectives bases its validity not on the analysis 
of life activities but on the ideals of our American democracy. 
These ideals, the Committee believed, were to be found clearly 
stated in our federal Constitution. They began with the statement 
of the lofty aspirations found in the preamble and followed it by 
six other ideals of our democracy to be found in the Constitution: 
1. Freedom of worship, speech, and the press 
i. The right to petition 

3. Impartial trial 

4. The sacredness of life and liberty against impairment without due 
process of law 

5. Special privilege to none 

d. The opportunity of ever)- individual for the full development of his 
ou-n capacities unhindered by accidents of birth and social status 
Educational Policies Commission (1938): The Educational 
Policies Commission, made up of representatives of the American 
Association of School Administrators and other members of the 
National Education Association, in 1935 began to prepare still an- 
other statement of educational purposes. This statement was re- 
leased in 1938. 

• This statement of objectives is also based on the democratic ideal 
as found in the Constitution. Against a back-drop of such familiar 
captions as “the general walfare,” “civil liberty," “the consent of 
the governed,” “the appeal to reason,” and “the pursuit of happi- 
ness," the Commission attempts to set the philosophic standards by 
which to judge educational purposes for the school. As the Com- 
mission stated: 

41 “What Are Desirable Social-Economic Goals for America?" Journal of tbe 
National Education Association, ij 6-ir, January, i 9W . See also elaborated 
discussion of these goals in Implication f of Social-Economic Goals for Amer- 
ica. Washington: National Education Association, 1937. 
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The general end of education in America at the present time is the 
fullest possible development of the individual within the framework of 
our present industrialized democratic society. The attainmenc of this end 
is to be observed in individual behavior or conduct. . . . Ideals and values 
derive their entire practical importance from the behavior which results 
from them.** 

The Commission has followed a unique plan, for it has tried to 
determine “the desirable elements of information, skill, habit, in- 
terest and attitude which will most surely promote individual de- 
velopment and encourage democratic ways of living." 23 The stand- 
ards of desirable behavior are set against a quality of activity 
descriptive of “an educated person.” Four aspects of educational 
purpose are identified: 

t. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

a. The Objectives of Human Relationship 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

4. The Objectives of Gvic Responsibility *‘ 

Because there is abundant evidence that this statement of objec- 
tives by the Commission has and will continue to have great influ- 
ence on educational thinking and practice in America, the full list 
of characteristics of behavior given for the four major groups is 
presented: 

The Objectives of Self- Realization 

The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learn- 
ing. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

Number. The educated person solves his problems of counting and 
calculating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and 
observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease. 

u Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education m American 
Democracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938, p. 41. 

a lMJ* p. 4*. 

14 Ibid, p, 17. 
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Health Habits. The educated person protects his own health and that 
of his dependents. 

' Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of 
the community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many 
sports and pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests . The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure. 

Aesthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own 
life. 

. The Objectives of Human Relationship 
Respect for Htnnanity. The educated person puts human relationships 
first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 
Courtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social be- 
havior. 

Appreciation of the Horne. The educated person appreciates the fam- 
ily as a social institution. 

Conservation of the Horne. The educated person conserves family 
ideals. 

Homctnakin g. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 
Democracy in the Horne. The educated person maintains democratic 
family relationships. 

The Objects es op Economic Efficiency 
Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good work- 
manship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the re- 
quirements and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupa- 

Occupational Efficiency. The educated producer succeeds in his chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment. The educated producer maintains and im- 
proves his efficiency. 

Occupational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics. The educated consumer plans the economics of 
his own life. 
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Consumer Judgment. The educated consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying. The educated consumer is an informed and skill- 
ful buyer. 

Consumer Protection. The educated consumer takes appropriate meas- 
ures to safeguard his interests. 

The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 

Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to ihe disparities of 
human circumstance. 

Social Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand social 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated cidzcn has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s re- 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of 
the world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerv- 
ing loyalty to democratic ideals.* 3 

A study of die examples of objectives given should enable the 
educational worker to visualize clearly the over-all task of the 
school in our democratic society. Particular attention should be 
given to the purposes of education listed by the three committees 
of the National Education Association. They agree on two criteria 
for determining the basic task of the schools of America: first, the 
implications of our philosophy of a democratic society; second, 
the activities of those who function effectively in such a democratic 
society. 

Ir is essential that those associated with the task of the school— 

13 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington: National Education Association, 1938, pp. jo, 7J, 90, 
108. 
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educational workers and citizens both— recognize that the broad 
purposes of education must be determined in accordance with the , 
two basic criteria used by these committees. It is equally important 
to recognize that the specific techniques used to implement these 
criteria may vary greatly. Variations of specific approach are even 
now being used: there is no one perfect way. Further study of still 
other desirable criteria and further experiments with existing pro- 
cedures to determine the task of the school in our democratic so- 
ciety more effectively are both the responsibility of, 3nd the chal- 
lenge to, the beginner in the teaching profession. 

Questions and Problems 

i. Think about the reconstructive and the adaptive functions of edu- 
cation and then classify English, sciences, social studies, and the 
other common subjects under the particular function you chink that 
subject best promotes. Is the conventional curriculum overweighted 
toward one of the functions? 

a. Since your grandparents received no instruction in horse and buggy 
driving in their day, can you justify courses in car driving today? 
Give your reasons. 

j. What attitudes, if any, should schools develop? Is sufficient attention 
given to the teaching of attitudes? Are attitudes directly learned or a 
learning by-product? What harmful attitudes are students learning 
today? 

4. List other nonschool educational agencies in addition to the seven 
mentioned in the chapter. Which arc desirable and which are not? 
Why? A class oc panel discussion of this issue might prove profit- 
able. 

j. What differences are there between educational and propaganda 
agencies? 

6. Many corporations, businesses, organizations, and public bodies have 
“public relations bureaus." Are they propaganda or educational 
agencies? Good or bad in influence? 

7. What instances can you cite of die influence of pressure and prop- 
aganda groups upon freedom of teaching? Upon the content of the 
school curriculum? Upon school policy? Plan a panel discussion or 
debate on these questions. 

8. List the pressure groups that in some way influenced the public 
school from which you were graduated. Was their influence largely 
good or bad as far as the school was concerned? 

9. Contrast the conception of education as preparation for life with that 
of education as the richest and most stimulating environment for 
pupils of any certain age. 
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to. Compare the 1893 report of the Committee of Ten with the >918 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation with reference to the functions of the school, 
tt. Which magazines published in this country would he barred in a 
totalitarian state? What differences, if any, would the nature of tlut 
particular state’s totalitarianism make? 
tJ. Consider the demands that various pressure groups make upon the 
school and then write out what you think each group's definition of 
education would be. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


What Should. Be the Task of the Secondary 
School in America ? 


How did primitive society attempt to meet the 

educational needs of adolescence? 

There is a real sense in which the education of the adolescent in 
primitive society has practical meaning for the secondary schools 
of America. Although primitive man did not have schools as we 
think of them, he did have a program of education. This program 
was carried on principally by the family until adolescence, when 
intensive preparation for adult group life was, in most instances, 
undertaken by the clan or tribe itself. Tribal life was rigorous but 
relatively simple. In the family the child learned the rudimentary 
social rules and the essential elements of group living. From hearing 
adults talk about their problems, he absorbed adult ways of think- 
ing about life, the world of nature, and human relations. By this 
process he came to acccpc the values of life common to his family 
and tribe. From the lips of the family elders, the child learned 
something of the group traditions and its folklore. He attended 
many of the important gatherings of the tribe and listened to the 
discussions held at them. Feast days, celebrations of important 
events, and meetings to discuss tribe policies frequently found chil- 
dren present or at least eavesdropping. 

The actual training of children in practical adult activities began 
early; die boy learned certain essential skills that would be vital 
to his existence as an efficient member of the adttlr group later— he 
was taught how to swim, make fires, fish, hunt, make and use 
weapons, and similar necessary Jiving skills. The girls were in- 
«9 
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strutted in those skills which were the functions of women within 
the tribe— usually they learned how to cook, weave, and make 
clothing, and other appropriate skills. 

For boys, and sometimes for girls, a more formal type of educa- 
tion came with the onset of adolescence. The transition from child- 
hood to adulthood for primitive youths was abrupt; the primitive boy 
or girl was a child one day and a responsible adulr, married and com- 
pletely self-supporting, the next day— or at most a few months later. 
If the tribal state of culture was quite primitive, there was not much 
to learn beyond the skills already acquired or the folklore or mores 
of the tribe. Where the culture was more advanced, the time re- 
quired for this phase of the adolescent's education usually was 
longer. 

There were two important aspects of the more formal adolescent 
education. The first had to do with the inculcation of certain atti- 
tudes. The smaller the group and the less complex its life, the more 
likely it was that a boy would have largely acquired Use skills and 
knowledge he needed before his adolescence; the major task of 
adolescent education under these circumstances was to inculcate 
attitudes that guaranteed the unswerving loyalty of the individual 
tribesman to the group interests— there was no place for one of 
questionable loyalty or a nonconforming individualist. The safety 
of the entire tribe might depend upon the complete adherence of 
every member to the tribal code of behavior. This point is em- 
phasized by Hart: 

The security of a group depends not alone upon what the children 
learn, but the spirit in which they live what they leant. After all, skills 
and knowledges are not enough; youth may know and be able to do, and 
may still play havoc with the ancient folkways. . . . Unless youth accepts 
the folkways irrevocably and unquestioningly, knowledge and skill may 
be turned against the safety of the group. Youth may become resentful 
of control— unless the emotions are fixed in the “right" direction. Chil- 
dren, especially boys, are ever a possible menace to stability, unless they 
axe caught young, and their emotions brought under the domination of 
group custom. The adult generation must make sure that these emotions 
are so set— beyond recall— else the group may be destroyed from within. 

How can this complete fixation of the emotions of youth within the 
customs of the group be brought about- The answer is found in the 
primitive initiation ceremonial. This ceremonial was practiced in some 
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form practically everywhere in the primitive world. Groups that never 
learned to deal with youth in this way perished, and are forgotten . 1 

It is clear that primitive man was fully alive to the importance of 
the emotions in the education of youth for group life. The tribal 
elders knew that for the youth to be a cooperative and self-sus- 
taining member of the tnbe he needed to understand the purposes 
of die group, the need for group solidarity, the mores accepted for 
the internal regulation of tribal life— in short, that such a youth 
must be socially and ethically trained as well as trained to make a 
living, 

Whatever, in the judgment of the tribal elders, a youth still 
lacked in any of these areas, he was expected to obtain in the period 
of these initiatory rites. Primitive man’s education was intensely 
practical: attention was focused on the recognized needs of the in- 
dividual and the group; education was tested against its undoubted 
contribution to survival values, and only things that satisfied definite 
needs found a place in the ceremonial rites. It is also evident that 
this education was quite thorough: its physical severity at times 
affected the health, if not the life, of the initiate. Since life was 
rigorous, education, it was thought, should consist of some experi- 
ences that would involve hardship, physical endurance, and even 
some element of danger. 

These initiatory rites were important civic affairs: they affected 
the whole community and were participated in by all the adult 
members of the tribe. The actual details of the principal initiations, 
which were for the boys of the tribe, were carried out by the men. 
These induction ceremonies marked the beginning of adult life 
for adolescents; the completion of these rites symbolized for the 
primitive group what our school commencements do for our cul- 
ture— the transition from childhood to adulthood. This occasion, 
therefore, was of momentous concern to the entire tribal group. 

The initiation ceremonies were conducted according to formal 
and well-established rituals. The wen, women, and youths gathered 
at some central place, usually in the open, where they began their 
tribal marching, singing, dancing, and feasting— sometimes this 
lasted for several days. Finally, the boys were taken away by the 

1 From A Social Interpretation of Education, by Joseph K. Hart. New York. 
Copyright, 1929, by Henry Holt St Company, Inc., pp. 13-14. 
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into efficient, functioning group members. At least four major areas 
of life appeared to have been stressed by primitive education: 
Emphasis was given to ( i ) morality— the mores as these applied to 
relations to other individuals or groups; (:) civic affairs-the or- 
ganization of the life of the group and the civic responsibilities of 
the individual into the pattern of government in vogue; (j) eco- 
nomic and vocational life— the economic responsibility of the in- 
dividual in the family and tribal life and the achievement of the 
shills necessary for successfully participating as a self-supporting 
member; (4} religion— primitive man believed in religion a.- a vital 
part of tnbal life; (5) aesthetics— man appears, even m his most 
primitive states, to have regarded beauty as an important part of 
his life. With advancement in the scale of dciclopment, men de- 
voted more attention to personal ornamentation and the decoration 
of the environment. Uhl attempted an interesting parallel between 
tlic content of primitive education and that of modern secondary 
education in America in the J92o’s. He classifies the activities of 
primitive education into seven categories, which roughly parallel 
the major divisions of the subject curriculum of our contemporary 
secondary schools, and describes the content of each in some detail 
as primitive man gave expression to them. They are: (1) Literature; 
<2) Mathematics; (3) Science; (4) Social Studies; (j) Religion; 
(6) Fine and Applied Arts; (7) Physical Education.® 

What arc the purposes of secondary education in America? 

How is secondary education defined ? Secondary education, as 
the term implies, is a special phase or part of total education. It is 
essentia] that it is not thought of as something apart from or differ- 
ent from the total process involved in education. The fundamental 
processes of learning arc the same irrespective of age. Whatever 
appears to suggest differences is due to modifications in emphasis 
of the process or to a shift of the direction of purpose. 

Possibly nowhere in writings on education has a more lucid func- 
tional conception of secondary education been presented than in 
the definition of the Committee on the Orientation of Secondaiy 
Education of the Department of Secondary School Principals. They 
defined secondary education thus: 

* Willis L Ufif, Secondary School Curricula. New York: The jWacmiffan 
Company, 1917, pp. J-J 7 > 
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“Secondary education” denotes the education provided by schools for 
die purpose of guiding and promoting the development of normal in- 
dividuals for whom on the one hand the elementary school no longer 
constitutes a satisfactory environment, and who on the other hand arc 
either not yet prepared to participate effectively in society unguided by 
the school, or are not ready for the specialized work of the professional 
schools or the upper division of the liberal arts college.* 

This definition will need careful study to comprehend its full sig- 
nificance; the implications arc both clearly stated and far-reaching. 
The student of secondary education should be fully aware of at 
least the most important of these implications. First, the location 
of the penod of secondary education is stated entirely in terms of 
funcuo n . The secondary school has certain tasks to perform in the 
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sixth, seventh, or eighth grade. The basis for separation from the 
elementary school and admission to the secondary school is a func- 
tional one: transition from one school to the other must he based 
primarily upon the stage of development of the child. When docs 
the elementary school become an unsatisfactory environment? 
When the child’s biological, social, and intellectual maturity lias 
reached a stage of development where he no longer shares the in- 
terests of the elementary school group with which he has been 
associated. The intellectual criterion should not, then, be the sole 
basis of transition from the elementary to the secondary school, but 
should be supplemented and superseded in importance by the criteria 
of biological and social maturity. 

The third important implication of this definition is char no rigid 
line of demarcation determines the end of secondary education 
either. No amassing of a certain number of subject units, no routine 
completion of a certain number of grades automatically discharges 
the learner from the further responsibility of the secondary school. 
The functional conception of die responsibility of the secondary 
school is not that easily fulfilled. Two criteria are stated specifically 
as the upper limits of secondary school responsibility’. The learner 
continues to be the ward of the secondary school until he is able 
cither (i) “to participate effectively in society,” or (a) to carry 
on “the specialised work of the professional schools or the upper 
division of the liberal arts college.” It is quite clear that it is ex- 
pected that when the youths complete the work of the secondary 
school, they shall be fully competent to assume die full range of 
duties that devolve upon the adult. Among the most obvious of 
these are: the sharing of civic responsibilities and privileges, assump- 
tion of the obligations of establishing a home and family, successful 
participation in vocational life, or, where more rigorous prepara- 
tion must still be made for professional life or academic specializa- 
tion, their successful prosecution. There is one possible suggestion 
of what the upper limit grade norm of the high school might be in 
a practical administration of this secondary school. The reference 
to the “upper division of die liberal arts college” would imply that 
die years and task usually thought of as encompassed in the first 
two years of college arc actually a part of the secondary school. 

Hie fourth very important implication of tins definition concerns 
die definite task of the secondary school Basically the task of the 
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secondary school is that of “guiding and promoting the develop- 
ment of normal individuals" during the period between the ele- 
mentary school and adulthood. There are definite implicit and 
explicit assumptions basic to the implied responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school. 

The admission of the learner to the secondary school is based 
upon his having outgrown the elementary school. The recognized 
biological characteristic of the learner in the elementary school is 
that he is still a child— puberty has not begun. Social maturity tends 
to parallel very closely the maturation of the sex function. When 
these two closely intertwined aspects of development begin to as- 
sert themselves in the adolescent, he increasingly finds himself out 
of step with the immaturity of his group. This sense of being out 
of step increases as his maturity progresses. The learner is now 
ready for an environment in which his biological and social ma- 
turity arc fully recognized. 

The task of guiding the development of the learner beyond child- 
hood is to provide a proper environment consonant with emerging 
adolescence. The secondary school muse give primary attention to 
orienting this emerging adolescent, to teaching him the significance 
of the new world he is entering. His social environment should be 
suited to his needs. The intellectual atmosphere will continue the 
development of those social skills to which the elementary school 
devoted much of its time, but with a new emphasis the successful 
transition of the learner from the environment of childhood to that 
of early adolescence. 

At the later stage of the secondary school period the emphasis 
snitches again, this time to teaching the adolescent competencies 
which will enable him to leave the school fully capable of coping 
with normal adult problems. 

M'hat are some significant statements of purpose? Let us examine 
some statements of educational purpose that have been prepared by 
responsible groups with the secondary school particularly in mind. 

Committee of Ten (1893); To contrast the purposes of sec- 
ondary education as thought of by those who controlled the 
program of the secondary school before the turn of the century 
with more recent educational thinking, the statement of purpose 
of the Committee of Ten is given in some detail. As pointed ouc 
previously, this committee was one of the most influential groups 
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in the direction of secondary, and also elementary, education for 
over a quarter of a century before 1918. 

The secondary schools of the United States, taken as 2 whole, do not 
exist for the purpose of preparing hoys and girls for colleges . . . their 
main function is to prepare for the duties of life that small proportion 
of all the children in the country— a proportion small in number, but 
very important to the welfare of the nation— who show themselves able 
to profit by an education prolonged to the eighteenth year, and whose 
parents are able to support them while they remain so long at school. . , . 
A seconds ry school programme intended for national use must therefore 
be made for those children whose education is not to be pursued beyond 
the secondary school. The preparation of a few pupils for college or 
scientific school should in the ordinary secondary school be the inciden- 
tal, and not the principal, object. At the same time, it is obviously desirable 
that the colleges and scientific schools should be accessible to all boys or 
girls who have completed creditably the secondary school course. . . . 
In order that any successful graduate of a good secondary school should 
be free to present himself at the gates of the college or scientific school 
of his choice, it is necessary that the colleges and scientific schools of the 
country should accept for admission ro appropriate courses of their in- 
struction the attainments of any youth who has passed creditably through 
a good secondary school course, no matter to what group of subjects he 
may have mainly devoted himself in the secondary school. . . . The pupil 
may now go through a secondary school course of a very feeble and 
scrappy nature-studying a little of many subjects and not much of any 
one, getting, perhaps, a little information in a variety of fields, but noth- 
ing which can be called a thorough training. Now the recommendations 
of the Nine Conferences, if well carried out, might fairly be held to 
make all the main subjects taught in the secondary schools of equal rank 
for the purposes of admission to college or scientific school. They would 
all be taught consecutively and thoroughly, and would be carried on in 
the same Spirit; they would all be used for training the powers of obser- 
vation, memory, expression, and reasoning .* 

This statement of purposes is general in nature; it does not state 
specific objectives. Although lip service is given to the noncollege- 
prepararory purposes of the secondary schools of America, the 
emphasis throughout is upon die shaping of the work of the sec- 

* Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies. With the 
Reports of the Conferences Arranged by the Committee. New York: Pub- 
lished for the National Education Association by the American Book Com- 
pany, 18514- 
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ondaty school so that high school graduates may enter colleges and 
scientific schools without penalty. Further, as the general purposes 
of secondary education are conceived, it is not assumed that any 
large proportion of our youth will or should receive a secondary 
education. It still remains for the Committee of Ten, the school of 
the intellectually-economicaily elite. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
(1918): Attention was called to the fact that the list of objectives 
drawn up by this Commission was thought to represent the pur- 
poses not only of the secondary school but of all education. The 
Commission did, however, think of some objectives as primarily 
applicable to secondary and higher education: 


i. Hej/r/j.— Health needs cannot be neglected during the period of 
secondary cducaUon without serious danger to the individual and the 
race The secondary school should therefore provide health instruction, 
modcate health habits, organize an effective program of physical acrivi- 
ues, regard health needs in planmng work and play, and cooperate with 
home and community m safeguarding and promoting health interests, 
a. Corn,, and of fundamental processes .- Much of the energy of the 
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society well through his vocation, to maintain right relationships toward 
his fellow workers and society, and, as far as possible, to find in that 
vocation his own best development. . . . An effective program of voca- 
tional guidance in the secondary school is essential. 

$. Civic education.— Civic education should develop in the individual 
those qualities whereby he will act well his pan as a member of neighbor- 
hood, town or city, State and Nation, and give him a basis for under- 
standing international problems. 

<S. Worthy use of leisure .— Education should equip the individual to 
secure from his leisure the recreation of body, mind, and spirit, and the 
enrichment and enlargement of his personality. . . . The high school has 
given liede conscious attention to this objective. . . . One of the surest 
ways in which to prepare pupils worthily to utilize leisure in adult life is 
by guiding and directing their use of leisure in youth. 

7. Ethical character.— In a democratic society ethical character be- 
comes paramount among the objectives of the secondary school. Among 
the means for developing ethical character may be mentioned the wise 
selection of content and methods of instruction in all subjects of study, 
the social contacts of pupils with one another and with their teachers, the 
opportunities afforded by the organization and administration of the 
school for the development on the part of pupils of the sense of personal 
responsibility and initiative, and, above all, the spirit of service and the 
principles of true democracy which should permeate the entire school- 
principal, teachers, and pupils.* 

The Commission emphasized the importance of these objectives 
particularly for the secondary school in these words: 

This Commission holds that education is essentially a unirary and con- 
tinuous process, and that each of the objectives defined above must be 
recognized throughout the entire extent of secondary education. 

Progressive Education Association (1942): The Progressive 
Education Association has had an important influence upon modern 
educational thinking. One of the many innovations in education 
that the Progressive Education Association sponsored was the well- 
known high school curriculum experiment called the “Eight-Year 
Study." Thirty secondary schools scattered throughout the United 
States were given carte bianebe to reorganize their educational 
program in whatever way they thought would bring these pro- 

* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bulletin, 1918, No. 35 * Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1937, pp. 
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grams into better harmony with their own conceptions of educa- 
tion. Some 300 colleges and universities agreed to accept the grad- 
uates of these schools as students without question irrespective of 
whether the students had had the prerequisite courses usually re- 
quired for admission. Each school set up its own objectives and 
determined the curriculum it thought most likely to aid in the re- 
alization of these objectives. 

As the time approached for an attempt to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of these schools as compared with the more traditional . 
types of schools, the Association found it necessary to sec up ob- 
jectives for evaluative purposes. These standards were based upon a 
careful study of the objectives each school had set up to guide its 
work. The ten listed below are the ones the Evaluation Staff be- 
lieved to be essentially representative. This statement of objectives, 
therefore, may be taken as representative of a very forward-looking 
group in contemporary secondary education. 

1. The development of effective methods of thinking 

a. The cultivation of useful work habits and study skills 

3. The inculcation of social attitudes 

4. The acquisition of a wide range of significant interests 

5. The development of increased appreciation of music, art, litera- 
ture, and other aesthetic experiences 

< 5 . The development of social sensitivity 

7. The development of better personal-social adjustment 

8. The acquisition of important information 

9. The development of physical health 

10. The development of a consistent philosophy of life 7 

American Council on Education (1937, 1941): One of the in- 
fluential organizations devoted to the advancement of education is 
the American Council on Education. In 1935 the Council set up a 
special group known as the American Youth Commission to study 
the problems of youth in America and to suggest a comprehensive 
educational program adequate to meet the problems of youth and 
the nation. A large sum of money was provided for the study. It 
was hoped that the American Youth Commission would thus be 
enabled to make such a thoroughgoing study that its findings, con- 

7 Wilford M. Ailcin, The Story of the Eight-year Study. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1941, pp. 89-90. 
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elusions, and recommendations would merit complete confidence 
on the part of the profession and the general public. 

Two statements of objectives have been offered by the American 
Youth Commission. They are almost identical 3nd should not be 
considered as an effort to present deliberately two separate and 
different sets of objectives. The first was offered in 1937 as The 
Objectives of a National Program of Education for Youth. 

t. Citizenship, Adults— "loyal to their people, cooperative in habits 
and w ell informed in economic, political and other problems.” 

2. Home and Family. Adults— “capable of maintaining happy and 
effective homes for their children.” 

j. Vocational Life. Adults— “capable of carrying on their vocational 
activities." 

4. Leisure Time. Adults— “able to spend their leisure time profitably.” 

J. Physical Health. Adults-'sound in bodily health.” 

<5. Mental Health. AduIts-“mcntaUy sound.” 

7. Continued Learning. Adulcs-“intcrested in and capable of con- 
tinuing to study ail aspects of life and culture.”* 

Five years later in the final report of the American Youth Com- 
mission a very brief section is devoted to the matter of objectives. 
Here five objectives of the seven previously listed are repeated, 
with some indication these were to be considered indispensable al- 
though other objectives might be desirable. The final recommenda- 
tion of objectives by the Commission is given as follows: 

The schools must reconsider the fundamentals of education in terms 
of the objectives that have become appropriate. These objectives must 
include the effective preparation of young people for life in all its aspects 
—for work, for health, for use of leisure time, for home membership, and 
above all for the obligations of citizenship in a democracy. 

The American Youth Commission recommends that American second- 
ary schools adopt these comprehensive and varied objectives, and make 
such continuing revisions of their curricula and methods as die attain- 
ment of these objectives may require.* 

•Douglass, Hail R- Secondary Education for Youth in Modem America. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1957, pp. ij-14- 

• Youth and sbt Future, The General Report of the American Youth Com- 
mission. Washington; American Council on Education. 1942, p. 116. Italics 
used in the quotation are added by the author of this book to set the objectives 
apart for quint ctxogetecbrt. 
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The similarity of these objectives and those of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education arc quite evident 
the two lists arc compared. It is doubtful whether tire Com- 
mission made any substantial contribution in the area of objectives. 

The John Dewey Society (1946): This statement of objectives 
u presented for two reasons: first, this approach is very different 
from the previous lists given; it presents objectives, not in turns of 
the purposes of an adult society and its particular ideals and pat- 
terns of life, but m terms of youth who would succeed in develop- 
er ' o° S ° P 3 "™ 5 of , l ! chav, ° r essential to success in dieir immediate 
environment. The ob,ecnves are th ought of from the standpoint 
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B The sei previous chapter will make this point clear. 
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4- Achieving adult vocal and economic sunn 

5- Acquiring self-confidence and a sysiem of valncs '• 
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end, most Vouth need supervised work experience is well is edu- 
cation tn the skills and knowledge of their occupations. 

a. The curriculum provides experiences to help students under- 
stand the world at work. 

b. Students who must go to work on completion of high school 
are able to develop salable skills through the study of vocational 
subjects and through co-operative pan-time work progrants. 

c. School and community service projects enable students to know 
their community, to learn to work effectively with others, and 
to gain satisfaction from contributing to the welfare of the 
group. 

d. I'art-time, Saturday, and summer jobs, well supervised, give 
students opportunities to become productive participants in eco- 
nomic life. 

e. The school encourages parents tu give their boys and girls work 
experience in the home. 

f. An adequate guidance program enables each student to discover 
hit needs, abilities and interests in relation to employ ment and 
vocation demands. 

g. The work experience program is a recognized and accredited 
pm of the school 

a. Imperative SteJ S' it inker a- All youth need to develop and main- 
tain gooJ health and physical fitness. 

a. Site, plane, equipment, and personnel illustrate concretely to the 
students that the school and community’ recognize the impor- 
tance (if health and physical fitness. 

b. Students use easily available medical and dental services for ex- 
amination and treatment. 

C. Tile students make better physical growth and adopt better 
standards of diet because the cafeteria makes the supplying of 
proper foods— w ell prepated-and the inculcation of good habits 
of diet its major concerns. 

d. Students receive instruction designed to establish good health 
attitudes, habits and understandings. 

c. Students participate in physical activities which create interest 
and develop a satisfying degree of competence in games and 
spons and other recreational activities. 

f. The students learn through participation to plan, conduct and 
evaluate the school's and community’s programs for maintain- 
ing and developing good health and physical fitness. 

3. imperative iVecJ Somber /—AW youth need ro understand the 

rights and duties of a citizen of a democratic society, and to be 
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d. Pupils investigate under guidance the personal and social prob- 
lems which concern them in growing up and jd establishing 
new relationships with members of the opposite sex. 

e. Pupils investigate factors in the community which affect family 
living. 

J. Imperative Need Number j— All youth need to know how to pur- 
chase and use goods and services intelligently, understanding both 
the values received by the consumer and the economic conse- 
quences of their acts. 

a. Students look forward with keen anticipation, backed by a 
rugged determination, to fife on the highest standard they are 
capable of achieving. 

b. Students handle with ease and competence the problems of shop- 
ping and dealing in a large and complex market place. 

c. Students manage their personal financial affairs competently and 
wisely. 

d. Students reveal a w holesome idealism in their personal dealings. 

e. Students understand the economic system in which they live 
and the business system which serve* them and are disposed to 
participate in maintaining and improving both at highest effi- 
ciency, using not only their economic power as consumers but 
also their political power as dcizens to this end. 

f. Students develop a discriminating sense of values and a self-con- 
sisrenr philosophy of life and apply them as a frame of reference 
in their everyday affairs. 

g. To achieve these ends, the school uses a great diversity of 
means, pervading the whole curriculum. 

6, Imperative Need Number 6 — All youth need to understand the 
methods of science, the influence of science on human life, and 
the main sdentific facts concerning the nature of the world and 
of man. 

a. Youth will State problems, form generalizations, make judg- 
ments; think critically, prove or disprove beliefs, and change 
their minds as the evidence dictates. 

b. Pupils will develop reasonable explanations for body changes, 
for natural phenomena and daily happenings and, by removing 
fear and superstition, will have confidence in themselves and 
will use their knowledge of scientific practices in their daily 
living. 

c. Each pupil will come to understand the influence of science 
on his home and environment and on his own personal growth 
and development. 
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d. Youth will l develop special abilities, hobbies and interests, con* 
duct individual research and some will pursue further study 
to deepen their understanding of science. 
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e. The school offers the student instruction and practice in the 
active duties of citizenship which are normally discharged in 
leisure time. 

f. The plant and equipment of the school promote effective in- 
struction in the use ol leisure time. 

g. The program of the school is organized in such a way as to 
give training for the use of leisure. In planning its program, it 
provides as carefully for this side of its work as it docs for any 
other. The daily schedule gives time for the leisure program. 
In the selection of teachers the competence of the applicants in 
leisure pursuits is taken in consideration. Teacher time is made 
available for the purpose in whatever part of the day or week 
or year ic is needed. 

9. Imperative Need Number j— All youth need to develop respect for 
other persons, to grow in their insight into ethical values and prin- 
ciples, and to be able to live and work co-operatively with others. 

a. Pupils learn to evaluate all points ol view from die standpoint 
of the common good. 

b. Students co-opcratively plan and work together to achieve 
group decisions. 

c. Pupils achieve individual status thar will command others’ re- 
spect. 

d. Pupils gradually achieve self-direction with social responsibility. 

e. Pupils become disposed and able to make their personal con- 
tributions to group living. 

f. Pupils should come out of school with a value system to which 
dicy refer for decision. 

10. Imperative Need Number 10 — AU youth need to grow in their 
ahUity to think rationally, to express their thoughts clearly and to 
read and listen with understanding. 

a. Youth develop methods of solving problems, using discussion 
and different points of view to develop rational thinking. 

b. Students discuss clearly and effectively issues and problems, 
choosing appropriate means of expression and expressing cor- 
rectly and convincingly their thoughts. 

c. Youth use many means for collecting, organizing, and present- 
ing ideas and secure content for thought and expression from 
all areas of human experience. 

d. Youth ram to reading as a source of information, leisure and 
personal development. 

c. Youth develop taste and discrimination in communicating with 
others. 
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with a basic orientation for the intelligent use of an over-all state- 
ment of objectives such as those formulated by the Educational 
Policies Commission. No statement of objectives yet devised should 
be considered completely satisfactoty. Both individually and in 
groups, educational workers should formulate their own storking 
statements of objectives, or make modifications of existing lists. 


How should the task of the secondary school be 
related to that of the elementary school? 

. Tht S“'ral clue to the functional relations of the two schools 
is suggested in our discussion of die definidon of secondary educa- 
non. The relationship of the secondary school to the elementary 
“T e' u " d ‘ rsto “‘l >>« » the tasks of bodt schools arc seen 
L th f ° f mt of education. The second- 
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A second characteristic of the child new ly admitted to the school 
is the strong probability that he will bring with him a well-devel- 
oped facility in the use of the spoken language, although children 
of illiterate parents may be deficient in this respect. Some children 
will even come to school with some ability to read or write, and 
most will possess some practical verbal number concepts. 

What is the task of the elementary school? The task of the ele- 
mentary school must be thought of in the school’s environmental 
setting. The elementary school is the first phase of the child’s formal 
education. The school receives a child who has been educationally 
influenced almost exclusively by other agencies. The home has been 
the chief source of this influence. The school will have the major 
responsibility for the next six or seven years for the formal cduca- 
cation of the child. Normally, this will take die child through the 
period of childhood to the beginning of puberty, at which time it 
is expected that the child will be transferred to an adolescent envim- 
ment. The environmental period covered by the elementary school, 
then, is childhood. 

There are three primary tasks of this school of childhood: first, 
to insure the transformation of the unsocial or slightly socialized 
child into a reasonably competent social being. By the time the ele- 
mentary school period is over, the child should have learned how to 
get along with others, work efficiently and cooperatively with the 
teacher and his fellow students, and, in general, evidence the ele- 
ments of self-control. 

The second major task of the elementary school is to increase the 
effectiveness of the child in the use of die basic personal-social skills 
—commonly spoken of as the tools of learning. The child should 
develop certain communication skills in reading, writing, listening 
and speaking. He should learn to work with numbers. He should 
learn the important health habits. Mastery of all these personal-social 
skills will be important to the child not only while he is a child bur 
also later on, in his adult life. 

A third task of the elementary school is to help the child gain as 
rich an understanding of his world as possible. In a rapidly shrink- 
ing world the child can no longer be confined to his home environ- 
ment. It is important to help him use the radio, television, movies, 
newspapers, and other modem means of extending his world to 
enrich his understanding. The task of the school in the develop- 
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Et ° f ‘ h “f ™*°f “ cas of the elementary school's responsibility 
has been well stated by Hockett and Jacobsen: * 1 
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7. To behave consistently with certain conventional attitudes toward 
social groups and institutions such as race, religion, school, and the 
family. 

8. To inhibit, to some degree at least, his emotional impulses. 11 

A fourth major task of the elementary school is to point the child 
toward the second phase of his formal education— the school of ado* 
lescence. This cask, which should be thought of as slightly apart 
from the three primary tasks of the school, becomes prominent as 
the child approaches the later part of his stay in the elementary 
school. He should be oriented toward the life and activities of the 
second phase of his formal education; and he should look forward 
to the opportunities afforded in the new school to continue some 
of his cherished activities. It should be made clear to the child that 
in the secondary school he can complete some desirable project or 
attain some goal beyond the scope of the elementary school en- 
vironment. 

How should the secondary school relate its task to the 

elementary school? 

Secondary school teachers should see that part of their educa- 
tional task is to continue the development of those behavior patterns 
involved in the three primary tasks of the elementary school. If 
modem educational theory is correct in assuming that education at 
rite various school levels is one of degree rather than of kind, the 
secondary school must know what the stage of development of the 
child is as he crosses the threshold into the school of adolescence. 
Tire secondary school has an obligation to pick up where the ele- 
mentary school leaves off. The child should not be expected to have 
aclueved mastery of the personal-social skills beyond what he would 
need in elementary school and at home. The criticism frequently 
made by secondary school teachers that the elementary school child 
is so poorly prepared to do the work of the secondary school, is 
largely caused by the failure of the secondary school readier to un- 
derstand the relationship of the two schools to each other. 

Ideally, the pupil from die elementary school would not enter the 
secondary school until his biological, social, and intellectual maturity 

18 John Dewey Society, The American High School: lit Responsibility and 
Opportunity. Eighth Yearbook. H. L. Caswell, et al. New York; Harper & 
Brothers, »w3. PP- 7*~71- 
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made his continuance in elementary school undesirable. At this point 
the secondary school faces a difficult problem as it tries realistically 
to relate its program to that of the elementary school. Biological 
maturity is very uneven; there is no uniform emergence of the child 
into the pubertal stage, which is the key phase of development that 
sets off the school of adolescence from the school of childhood. 
Practical problems of the school have made strict conformity -with 
the ideal exceedingly difficult. It is imperative that the secondary 
school and the elementary school interrelate their programs so that 
these problems are minimized and the smoothest possible transition 
of the child from one school to the other is made possible. 

How should the task of the secondary school be related 
to adulthood? 

It cannot be emphasized too often that tire task of the secondary 
school is not primarily to prepare students for adulthood. The entire 
educational process is designed, of course, to make people compe- 
tent to live effectively for the whole span of life, of which the 
formal period of general education occupies possibly little more than 
one-fourth. 

Education deals primarily with the immediate and compelling 
problems that face pupils in here and now. To teach pupils how to 
discover and understand the nature of the problems that press upon 
them, and then to help them find ways to solve those problems, is 
to give them best preparation for their present living and for 
adult life. The differences between the adolescent and the adult lie 
in the degree of maturity each has achieved. It is important, there- 
fore, to keep in mind that adulthood is being achieved during ado- 
lescence. It is well to remember further that the long period of 
adolescence that exists in our culture is not basically correct. Large 
numbers of youths reach full adolescent maturity in terms of their 
biological development some time before completing the formal 
school of adolescence. Since these youths have achieved adulthood 
as far as their biological maturation is concerned, for them the prob- 
lems of later adolescence tend to merge with those of adulthood. If 
the adolescent, under the wise guidance of the school, has developed 
behavior patterns that enable him to cope successfully with the 
pressing problems of his life, be has received the best possible prepa- 
ration for the long years of adulthood ahead. 



The problem of preparing the adolescent for advanced technical, 
professional, or other specialized schooling, unfortunately, has ab- 
sorbed too much of our attention in the past The secondary school 
has bent its energies mostly in the direction of college preparation. 
Happily, many colleges have recently decreased their entrance re- 
quirements, and there is every indication in present trends that these 
requirements will undergo still further liberalization. 

Recent developments in the psychology of learning have placed 
in question the old emphasis upon the study of certain subjects as 
the key to success in college. The doubts thus cast on the possible 
validity’ of the old college entrance requirements luve been sup- 
ported by studies of the success of college students without the time- 
honored prerequisites. The most notable of these studies is the 
“Eight-Year Study," referred to earlier. This study of the college 
success of graduates of high schools where college entrance re- 
quirements were ignored in the curriculums was revelatory. Grad- 
uates from these high schools did better in college than did high 
school graduates from the traditionally run high schools. When a 
further comparison was made between the si* experimental schools 
that deviated most from the traditional pattern and the traditional 
control groups, the advantage was on the side of the former. 

There were jdi students from the lease conventional six schools, and 
4>7 from the most conventional schools. It turns our that the students 
from the least conventional schools excelled their controls by a score that 
may roughly be expressed 17 to 7, while the stuJenu from the most con- 
ventional schools of the Thirty were excellent by their control group by 
a score that may roughly be expressed as 14 to 16 . . . the students 
from the schools whose pattern of program differed most from the con- 
ventional were very distinctly superior to those from the more con- 
ventional type of school. ... It looks as if the stimulus and the initia- 
tive which the less conventional approach to secondary school education 
affords sends on to college better human material than vs e has c obtained 
in die past,’ 1 
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Henceforth, the secondary school need give little thought to col- 
lege preparation. The behavioral competencies that give the ado- 
lescent mastery over his contemporary problems arc, at the same 
time, the best assurance of his success in further intellectual pur- 
suits. Careful guidance of young people aimed at helping them solve 
their vital concerns as they grow toward adulthood, is the best pos- 
sible secondary education. 

What are some of the issues confronting secondary 
education? 

The educational worker very soon becomes aware that there is 
not complete unanimity on some aspects of secondary education in 
America. Just who is to be eligible for secondary education and 
how much or what kind of an education should be provided are two 
questions that are still subject to debate by the professional worker 
ami layman. 

The National Association of Secondary School Principals, after 
several years of study, published a list of “ten issues” of vital con- 
cern to secondary education. Each of the issues is discussed at some 
length as a part of the report of the committee. The ten issues as 
stated arc: 

t. Shall secondary education be provided at public expense for all 
normal individuals or for only a limited number? 

2. Shall secondary education seek to retain all pupils in school as long 
as they wish to remain, or shall it transfer them to other agencies 
under educational supervision when, in the judgment of the school 
authorities, these agencies promise to serve better the pupils’ im- 
mediate and probable future needs? 

3. Shall secondary education be concerned only with the welfare and 
progress of the individual, or with these only as they promise to 
contribute to the welfare and progress of society? 

4. Shall secondary education provide a common curriculum for all, 
or differentiated offerings? 

j. Shall secondary education include vocational training, or shall it 
be restricted to general education? 

6. Shall secondary education be primarily directed toward prepara- 
tion for ad\ anced studies, or shall it be primarily concerned with 
the value of its own courses, regardless of a student’s future aca- 
demic career? 
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7. Shall secondary education accept the conventional school subjects 
as (until mental categories under which school experiences shall he 
classified and presented to students, or shall ic arrange and present 
experiences in fundamental categories directly related to the per- 
formance of such functions of secondary schools in a democracy 
as increasing the ability and the desire better to meet socio -civic, 
economic, health, leisure-time, vocational, and pre-professional 
problems and situations? 

8. Shall secondary education present merely organized know ledge, or 
shall it also assume responsibility' for attitudes and ideals? 

9. Shall secondary education seek merely the adjustment of students 
to prevailing social ideals, or shall it seek the reconstruction of 
society'? 

10. Granting that education is a "gradual, continuous, unitary proc- 
ess,” shall secondary' education be presented merely' as a phase of 
such a process, or shall it be organized as a distinct but closely 
articulating part, of the entire educational program, with pecu- 
liarly emphasized functions of its own? 15 

These issues arc still subject to debate. Some are of less impor- 
tance today titan when they were formulated by the Committee; 
some would receive a different emphasis at this time. They do, how- 
ever, provide a basis for careful study of the unsettled questions in 
secondary education. A few of the most important problems that 
will require some positive answers in the next few years if the sec- 
ondary school is to meet its responsibilities adequately are discussed 
briefly below. The educational worker \\ ill do well to read the sup- 
plemental references suggested for more detail on some of these 
issues. 

Shall education be provided at public expense for all youth? This 
Was the first of the issues cited by the Committee on the Orientation 
of Secondary Education of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals. It is still an unsettled question in many respects; although 
many' have come to take for granted the right of every youth to a 
secondary’ education at public expense, there are still a few who do 

15 Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education. Issues of Sec- 
ondary Education. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Bulletin 59, pp- 5 - 7 - Washingtons National Education Association. January, 
iojS. For further discussion of "Issues” see Thomas H. Briggs. Secondary Edu- 
cation, Chaps. X-X 1 H. New York: The Macmillan Company. ipjj; John 
Dewey Society, The American High School, Chap. 2. Eighth Yearbook. Ji. l~ 
Caswell, et al. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
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the amount and quality of education available. Some states, because 
of greater st ealth can and do offer rheir children much better edu- 
cational faculties, better teachers, and a better cornculutn. Pnde and 
the bugaboo of “States’ Rights” have paralyze c orts 
arrange for extensive federal aid. For years there as c . 

ccssful attempts made at each session of Congress to ge S 
fcdcral-aid-for-education bill through the Congress. This pressing 
issue, and ir is perhaps more pressing now than ever before, still 
confronts the Congress and the general public. ,a„. 
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the task of the secondary school will be nutcfully enlarged and 
possibly somewhat modified . 19 

Questions and Problems 

i. Is an urban or a rural youth more likely to learn the occupation of 
his father today? For which youth would it be mote necessity to 
provide work experience? Why? 

*» What happens to so-called “standards” when the secondary school 
is considered the proper environment for all pupils who have grown 
out of the world of childhood? 

j. What problems arise in the secondary school when elementary 
pupils arc promoted from one rigid grade to another with no refer- 
ence to social, emotional, or physiological maturity? 

4. What would you do with a sixth-grade boy who always played with 
the eighth-grade boys and never with the boys in his ow n grade* 

j. Discuss the conception that secondary teachers have of the task of 
the secondary school when they complain that elementary pupils 
when promoted cannot do the work required of secondary pupils. 

6 . How would you justify the promotion of elementary puptls by 
grades and of high school pupils by subjects? 

7. List those experiences of modem youth in their progress through the 
secondary school that might be compared to the initiatory rites of 
primitive man. 

8. Discuss the changes you think should be made in the secondary 
school program if a youth is to remain in the secondary school until 
he is ready for adult life or for college. 

9. Where should all modem youths receive the instruction necessary to 
prepare them for the responsibilities of establishing a home and 
family? In grades 11-12? In grades tj-»4? In college? 

to. Make your own outline of a secondary’ curriculum designed to meet 
the needs of youths between the period of childhood and adulthood. 
How much Latin, Typewriting, English, and Home Economics 
would you require? What new courses would you add? 

II. Are certain subjects valuable only because students are going to col- 
lege or because of the intrinsic value of the subjects themselves? 
State your reasons, 

ta. Read the fifth volume of the Eight-year Study, “Did They Succeed 
in College?” and try’ to decide whether a subject organization of the 
curriculum can any longer be justified. Would you have preferred 
to attend the more conventional or more experimental type of high 
school? Give reasons for your choice. 

18 For a more detailed discussion of this problem sec Chapter XVI, which is 

devoted to a consideration of the school-community relanonahip. 
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PART IV 


Implementing the Program 



CHAPTER IX 


What Is the Status of the Present Secondary 
School — Its Characteristics, Population, 
Finance , and Personnel? 


What arc some of the schools’ chief characteristics? 

What arc common forms of secondary school organization? The 
secondary school in the United States, hie Topsy, has just grooved. 
In that growth it has taken on many organizational forms. If the 
neophyte in education becomes a little confused at rlie way number 
combinations arc tossed about in educational discussions of the or- 
ganizational patterns of secondary schools, he should not be too 
disturbed. After a while such expressions as 7-4, 8-4, 6-2-4, 
<5-3-3, d-3-3-2 , or 6-4-4 wiU automatically bring a mental pic- 
ture of the divisions of our secondary school as they are related to 
the elementary schooL 

These numbers refer to years— where 4 appears, it refers to a high 
school course of four years. The four-year course has been our tra- 
ditional high school organizational pattern; this type is frequently 
designated as the "regular” or "unreorganized” secondary school. 
The classification “reorganized" refers either to the six-year indi- 
vidual junior-senior high school or to the 3-3, the junior high school 
in one building for grades seven to nine and the senior high school 
in another building for grades ten to twelve. 

When the number 2 is added to the above classifications of the 
secondary school, the first two years traditionally associated with 
the college or university arc considered as part of secondary edu- 
cation. These two years, when set apart or associated with the 
regular public secondary school, are known as “junior college.'* Re- 
^6^ 
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cendy, m many communities the secondary school has been divided 
rnto two separate school units of four years each; this plan, known 
as the 4 4 plan, is so relatively recent that the final designation of 
rte two dmsions ,s not settled. Some would like the terns “junior 
and senior high schools for the two schools; others would prefer 
to me high school" for the fiist division and “peoples college” 

tin A t ore n th ' , SC a COnd divW °" “ gi™ It more adult pres- 
“Lh A erh l" l ^fl US “ d “’S nllio " of these two divisions if the 
high school and the "junior college." 

ooiled'o of United States Office of Education has 

™ d r | C . Icl ” vc P°P“'»"ty of the major types of public sec- 
ondary schools in a recent government bulletin: 
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-ooh bi * b 
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^ been customary ; n i^ American secondary school system. It 
statistics of the junior c oIW reports to present the 

cation." This has been H m , t ^ e sec ° on under “Higher Edu- 
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come to think of the first ucat,onal I “ ders of America have 
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O ,9S, -**' n Chapter j, pp. 

fice of Education, 1954. UnueJ States, t 9S o-s2. Washinpron: Of- 
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TABLE 4 

Nlwsci of Pnuc ihcjj 5 a foots of Various Tires 


iw nie Uwito States 1951—51 * 


Type of School 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Per Cent 

of 

Schools 

Number 
of Pupils 
Enrolled 

Per Cent 
of Pupils 
Enrolled 

Public regular high schools 

10, 16 S 

43.8 

1.9.17.310 


Public reorganised secondary 
schools 

Undivided junior-senior 


36.J 

3,696.707 



3> J2 7 

l,T6o 


1.536.996 
r, 538,006 


Senior high school. 

7~t 

199 

Total public schools* 

21 

QK 

7,636,919 

1000 


• Not included are 11 ungraded schools nith an enrollment of 4,aai pupil*. 


more properly the thirteenth and fourteenth years of the secondary 
school. Since William Rainey Harper, first president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, brought the question to the forefront of educa- 
tional thinking, most outstanding educational pronouncements have 
decreed these two years as a logical pan of secondary education. A 
mass of legislation governing the formulation of junior colleges has 
identified these institutions as part of America's secondary school 
system. 
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in junior coUems'h "the United'*;' 1 '' d °, mmant form of °tS 3 nizatioa 
traditional hieh aehn t . U r d S “ tes - --S the two years beyond the 
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portation systems with fleets of buses radiating out into the rural 
communities from a common school center are a familiar and popu- 
lar mode of giving small communities the opportunities of the large 
schoob which used to be the privilege of the urban dweller. In 
prsely settled regions hoses serve pupils within a radius of up to 
thirty mdcs of the school, and m some instances dormitoiy facihnes 
hate been bade for those who live beyond bns range. The growing 

22, ) u "' or C0 "'S' id “ ^uld greatly encourage thf 
consol, danon of small secondary school districts into much larger 
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grade one through grade seven or eight depending upon the section 
of the country. In the East and the South there has been a tendency 
to adopt the seven-year elementary school In the northern portion 
of the Atlantic seaboard and in the Aliddle West and Far West the 
eight-year elementary school has generally been adopted. A few 
Eastern communities have organized a nine-year elementary school 
The dominant type of elementary school found in America, how- 
ever, is the eight-year school. 
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end of- the sophomore year. -Higher education beyond the bacca- 
laureate degree, the University of Chicago contended, should be 
considered specialization. 

Apart frotp and yet closely related to the internal problems of the 
traditional type of college and university organization is the devel- 
opment of an extensive* program of adult education above the sec- 
ondary school. After World War 1 adult education mushroomed 
in growth, and since World War II it has become a major concern 
of higher education. Though not well defined as yet, adult educarion 
is characterized by the breadth of its scope. It usually emphasizes 
broad general educarion of a practical nature and along social, politi- 
cal, or economic lines; but it considers also both vocational needs 
and cultural pursuits, the latter to help the adult enjoy his leisure 
time. 

The student is familiar with the much proclaimed American “edu- 
cational ladder” by which the ambitious, discerning youth could 
make his way from the elementary school through the high school 
into the university. This climb is more common today than it was 
a generation ago. Although theoretically the high school graduate 
of fifty years ago could go on to college, there was little reason for 
him to do so unless he expected to enter one of the professions. 
The doors of higher education are opening wider to the graduate 
of the secondary school, partly because higher education is making 
a wider range of useful advanced education available. 

What it the ratio of public and private secondary schools ? The 
discussion thus far has focused attention upon the public secondary 
school, which is the principal form of secondary' education in Amer- 
ica and therefore most likely to represent the problems that the nwv 
teacher will be called upon to understand. However, most of the 
over-all problems that concern the public school today arc faced 
also by the private schoo S. 

Although rise secondary school of America came from a tradition 
of private concern for secondary education, for over a century now 
die ideal of American secondary educarion has been a free, publicly 
supported secondary sch<«l for all American youth. For many rea- 
sons private secondary schools have persisted. The dominant group 
supporting them is religpusj supporters of religious schools have 
ielc thar the historic sepa-^on of church and state that came with 
the adoption of the Fin, 1 Amendment to the Constitution of the 
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to have a better education than was available in the typical public 
secondary school. A third group, more numerous forty years ago 
than today', was critical of the practicality of the secondary education 
oifered in the public schools. Its members’ primary interest in found- 
ing private schools was a practical “bread and butter” education for 
their children. 

In 1950 there were approximately 3,331 private and 24,000 public 
secondary' schools in die United States. The private secondary 
schools in 1 954 enrolled upwards of 818,000 pupils, whereas die 
public schools enrolled approximately' 7,900,000. This means that 
aldiough the private schools had about 14 per cent as many school 
units as the public schools, they were relatively smaller schools be- 
cause they' enrolled only slighdy over 9 per cent as many students. 8 
The junior college has reflected the influence of the private char- 
acter of the tradidonal college. In 1941 there were 261 public and 
349 private junior colleges. The enrollments in these junior colleges 
« ere even more disproportionate dun in the high schools. The pri- 
vate junior colleges made up 57 per cent of the total number of 
institutions but had only 67,934 students, 29 per cent of the total 
number of students; 168,228 students were die remaining 71 per 
cent enrolled in die public junior colleges. 8 The data for 1953 in- 
dicate the rapid development of the public junior college in com- 
parison with the private junior college. In 1953 there were 321, or 
jj per cent, public and 261, or 45 per cent, private junior colleges, 
with an enrollment in the former of 489,362, or 87 per cent, and in 
the latter of 71,169, or 13 per cent enrolled. ,# 

To ii'tot extent ore our schools coeducations)? So infrequently do 
the youth of die public schools find themselves segregated by sex 
d:ar mosr students arc likely to think of the practice as caused by 
special purposes. In certain sections of the country separate second- 
ary schools for boys and girls arc occasionally found. Tliis type 
of school is native to the Atlantic states and die “deep" South. 

• “Statistical Summary of Education. 1951-51, VoL II, Chap. II, pp. 3, 7, 10, 
11. Uicnmal Survey of Education in the United Stater, 1940-42, Washington: 
U.S. Office of Education, >$$4. Also Advance School Census Reports for 1994. 

* Walter C. Eels, Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education. 
Washington: American Association of junior Colleges, 1941, pp. 3-4. 

Data adapted from Junior College Directory, 1954. Washington,- Ameri- 
ca, 7 Association of Junior Colleges. ifS4, PP' 46-4?' EnmUmtui data from a 
few Junior Colleges were not available. 
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Ac the time of our early colonization, the European secondary 
schools were maintained almost exclusively for boys. Only reluc- 
tantly was the secondary school made available to both sexes. When 
this happened, there was a tendency to provide separate schools for 
girls. With the advent of public education and the emergence of a 
freer attitude between men and women, segregation tended to give 
way to coeducation. One suspects that the economics of supporting 
dual systems of education after the approval of greater educational 
rights for women may have influenced a more tolerant attitude. As 
the schools moved westward with the pioneer, old traditions lost 
their force-, the schools became coeducational. Even private second- 
ary schools for one sex only are not numerous west of the Missis- 
sippi, The junior colleges have been more conservative than the 
high schools, but 81 per cent, 474, of these schools are coeducational. 
Only four of the public junior colleges are restricted to men-, none 
are limited to women. The privately controlled junior colleges list 
32 for men only; 71 are restricted to women, and 154 are coeduca- 
tional. 11 

What is the nature of the pupil population? 

Hzru 3 vigny are in school ? In 1954 there were approximately 

7.900.000 pupils in the public secondary schools and s Lightly over 

818.000 pupils enrolled in the private secondary schools. For this 
same year it was estimated that of the age group 14-17 about 86 per 
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cent were in the secondary school More girls than boys are enrolled 
in both public and private secondary schools. The girls exceed the 
boys by about a quarter of a million. 

WhJt arc the trends in growth? There arc not many data on the 
school enrollments of the early secondary schools. The growth of 
the secondary school began its marked advance at the beginning of 
this century. From 1880 to the present the growth of the secondary 
school has been spectacular: 


TABLE ii 

Incumw is tub Enrollment of rue 
Hicil School from iSSo to 1952 

Yea r Enrollment 

1S80 IIO.177 

1B90 2OJ.964 

' 9 «» 5*9.351 

1910 915,061 

1910 *.«99.J®9 

■9)0 4.399* 1 * 

'9)7 7'4*°i70i 

1941 7,900,000 

1951 7,900,000 

Starting with 110,177 students in 1880, the high school has almost 
doubled its enrollment each ten years thereafter to 1940. Because 
of the war the i9j2~cnrollincnc remained approximately as it was in 
194 o. Our secondary school thus has had a grow th unparalled any- 
where in the world outside of Russia. Over a fifty-year period the 
American secondary school increased approximately 4,000 per cent. 

This is not a complete picture. The statistics quoted refer ex- 
clusively to those pupils enrolled in recognized secondary' schools, 
either regular or reorganized. Apart from these schools there were, 
in 1950, about two and three-fourths million pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades of our elementary schools. The holding power 
of these grades has been growing in effectiveness for the past two 
decades. This means that if we are to consider as essentially second- 
ary all enrollments in the public schools beyond the sixth grade , 
there were, in 1950, over 10 million youths of secondary school 
level in our schools. 
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TABLE 12 


Increase lv Secondary School. Enrollment and Population, 
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51 
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8,663.982 

80.5 

72 
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8404,757 

57-o 

86 


What is the probable future trend in school population ? It is es- 
timated that the phenomenal rate of growth of our secondary 
schools will reach its peak probably in 1965. The growth momen- 
tum maintained for the past fifty years began to show a slight abate- 
ment in 1940. At that ten-year mark the secondary school did not 
duplicate its previous performances by doubling its enrollment. We 
may expect a gradual dropping of the growth curve over the next 
two or three decades. 

Several factors will affect the future tempo of growth of the sec- 
ondary school population. As a people we are growing older; an 
increasingly smaller pecceatage of our population is under twenty. 
The birth rate had been steadily decreasing, except for a short 
period immediately following World War L Since World War li 
there has been an increase in the birth rate. But the proportion of 
young people to older is getting smaller- How much the high school 
enrollments may be influenced in the immediate future by this 
change in the birth rate may be seen from this statement by Aleyer 

l * Adapted from Table 11, p. 19, “Statistical Summary of Education, 1949- 
jo," Chap. I, Biennial Sun ey of Education in the United Stater, 1948-50. 
Washington: Office of Education, 1955. 
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students. By 1930 the number of junior colleges h3S increased to 
429, with 67,627 enrolled. The 1954 report listed 582 junior colleges, 
with a total enrollment of 489,563. 

To what extent does the school retain the pupils? 

Judged by the criterion of increased ratio of enrollment for the 
age group 14-17, the holding power of the high school has steadily 
advanced. The ratio of those who begin high school in a certain 
year and graduate four years later is a more exact way of determin- 
ing this fact. Fortunately, the data are available. Of the freshmen 
who began their four-year secondary course in succeeding years 
from 1927-28 to 1946-47 the data show that slowly but gradually 
the loss of students grade by grade toward graduation has been re- 
duced. 


TABLE 13 

Number Surviving by High School Year Per «,ooo Pupils Enrolled 
in the First Yeas op High School is the Years Indicated 11 
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The secondary school can find much room for concern in the 
actual losses from grade to grade. Even in the 1930 graduating class 
the dropouts had reached 25 per cent by the beginning of the third 
year. The fact that 65 per cent of the students start die senior year 
but only 62.5 per cent manage to graduate suggests that increasing 
the holding power of the high school is a necessary move. 

A similar study made of the holding power of the high school for 
the elementary school revealed that die high school is a very at- 
tractive magnet for the eighth grader. Of 1.000 pupils who entered 

11 Adapted from ‘Statistical Summary of Education, 1941-41," Chap. L p* 
jo. BiemujJ Sart<> of EJututon in tbt V me 3 Stjlet, Washington: 

Otzkc of Education, lyjj- 
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the fifth grade in 1946-47, the transition to the high school was 
made with a loss oF only 28 pupils out of the 842 who completed 
the eighth grade, as follows: 


TABLE 14 

Number Surviving Through High School Per 1,000 Pupils 
Enrolled in the Fifth Grade 1906-07 to 1946—47 ** 



Drop-outs in this group between the freshman and sophomore years, 
how ever, trebled those of the previous year, and only 590 remained 
to graduate in *954. 

What causes failure to enter f Thus far we have observed the ex- 
tent to which youth is attracted to and retained in the secondary 
school There is much to encourage us in die evidence of the in- 
creased holding power of the secondary school. On the other hand, 
the school’s failure to attract and hold large numbers of youth needs 
further attention. 

fn j 922, George S. Counts made a notable study of the percentage 
of children in the senior year in high school from the various oc- 
cupational groups. Only one member of the senior class was a 
laborer at age 45, compared with 69 in “professional services,” 68 
in "managerial services,” and 5 6 in “proprietors’ " groups. Data as- 
sembled on the basis of the occupation of parents of high school 
seniors revealed that for every 1.4 children of laborers in the senior 
class there were t?-f children of the proprietors’ group.” Looked 
at from another angle, for every' 2.5 children of high school age at 

u Adapted from data supplied by Walter H. GaumniH, Office of Education 
In » fetter, June 14, 1954- . 4 . _ , _ . 

« George S. Counts. The Selective Character of American Secondary Edu- 
cation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1911, pp. 41, 47. 
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work from the proprietors’ group there were 16 at work from the 
labor group. Counts concluded that the economic reason was a 
very pertinent one for youth’s attendance in the high school. “In 
a very large measure participation in the privileges of a secondary 
education is contingent on social and economic status.” 18 
Eckert and Marshall in the New York Regents Inquiry in 1938 
found approximately two out of three pupils who dropped out of 
school below the ninth grade came from economically underpriv- 
ileged homes. 1 * Bell in the Maryland study found that eleven chil- 
dren from homes in the upper economic levels completed the eighth 
grade for every child from homes at the lowest economic levels. 
A study conducted in more than 70 secondary schools located in the 
principal sections of Illinois outside the city of Chicago disclosed 
that 71 per cent of all youth who dropped out of high school came 
from families of low income. A second study carried on in 13 of 
these 70 odd schools revealed that participation in the “fun-yielding, 
prestige-bearing extra class activities of the school was principally 
a function of the accident of birth in an economic sense.” 20 
Punke reports the expenses of high school seniors incident to gradu- 
ation from 26 small to medium-sized white public schools in 6 
southeastern states. The average expense for such items as graduat- 
ing pictures, invitations, banquets, jewelry, and clothes and diplomas 
ranged from $52.00 to over $150.00. It is significant that only 49 
per cent of the seniors participated in the first three items of ex- 
pense listed above. Evidently poverty was a deterrent to general 
participation. 21 

Hand's report on the hidden tuition cost study of 79 Illinois high 
schools shows that for a majority of students membership in regular 
classes involves considerable expense for fees, books and materials. 
Costs for textbooks and materials for senior courses in English 
ranged from a median of $5.00 to over $30.00, in mathematics from 
a median of $2.75 to $6.00, in science from a median of $5.00 to 

uibU^ p. 149. 

'* Ruth fc. Eckert, and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth heave School- 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc, 1939, p. 

-* Harold C. Hind, "Do School Costs E>n\c Out the Youth of the Poor," 
Progreurfe Education. z8 89-9}. January, 1951. 

21 Harold H. Punke, “Expenses of Hich School Seniors,” The Bulletin o£ 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. No. 104, 38:00-95, 
October, 1954. 
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$20.00, in social studies from a median of $3.7 5 to $12.50, in com- 
mercial subjects from a median of $5.00 to $26.00. Thus in the 
academic subjects costs per senior course ranged from a low median 
of S2.75 to over $30.00. The costs associated with die so-called prac- 
tical subjects were found to be much greater. Costs for practical 
arts courses ranged from a median of $4.45 to $48.00, and in voca- 
donal subjects costs ranged per subject front a median of $4.75 to 
$39.00. The cost of participation in many extra class activities was 
found to be heavy; for example, costs for membership on a golf 
team ranged from a median cost of $ jo.oo to as high as $ 100.00, for 
membership on a tennis team costs ranged from a median of $ij.oo 
to nearly $50.00, for membership in a band costs ranged from a 
median of $2.00 to $265.00. Such facts as these have led Hand to con- 
clude: 

When we view the findings of the Hidden Tuition Cost Study against 
the report that 28 per cent of all American families are today receiving 
incomes insufficient to meet the cost of living, it is noc surprising that 
tile participation in Extra-Class Activities Study revealed that one factor 
influencing the extent of participation was socio-economic status since 
children of the lowcr-income parents take part much less frequently in 
the "fun” (but subtly very highly educative) side of school life. And 
when we compound the findings of these two studies, we find that the 
Holding Power Study establishes as a fact that it is the children from the 
lower-incomc families who drop out of high school in proportions far in 
excess of their relative number in the age group in question.** 

Tlie general public is not inclined to think of the amount of money 
it costs pupils to go to school, even though tuition is free. It is neces- 
sary to dress better for school than for a laborer’s job, and there arc 
inevitable expenditures for incidentals for school. A careful study 
of the expenses of the students attending one high school revealed 
extra costs averaged as follows: freshmen, $72.75; sophomores, 
$90.75; juniors, $164.45; and seniors, S189.50. 23 

These are but samples of the array of studies that have led to the 
conviction that one of the major reasons for youth’s noc going to 

« Harold C. Hand. Principal Findings of the tyrt-if-fX Basic Studies of The 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. i, May, <949- 
Springfield, Illinois: State Department of Education, pp. 18-66. 

a Fronds H, Dolan, “Hidden Student Cost?," The Bulletin of the Nauoaal 
Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 1S8, 36:139-191, October, 
'9ft* 
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school is economic. About 20 per cent of our American families are 
continually at the ragged edge of poverty with an annual income 
of Si.ooo or less. Another to per cent of our families, those with an 
annual income below $3,000, must count it a real sacrifice to send 
their children to high school. The cost of better clothing and extra 
burden of incidentals at school make the possible earning capacity 
of the youth at this time a consideration. If a youth finds it impos- 
sible to keep up with his crowd if he goes to school but possible if 
he takes a job, the job is Jikely to win. 

Another reason for the secondary school’s lack of attraction is the 
belief of many parents and youth that the school docs not offer 
anything worth w hile for those who arc not going to college. It is 
implied in the data given above. The tremendous amount of money 
spent by youth and young adults for courses at commercial trade 
schools and for correspondence courses also implies a lack of con- 
fidence in the practical values of the typical high school 

What {actors tend to eliminate pupils from school? It is generally 
agreed that there are at least three main factors that contribute to 
the elimination of pupils from the secondary school: 

Economic: The economic factor both keeps youth from begin- 
ning school and leads to their dropping out once they have started. 
Counts cites evidence from his study to show that the economic 
factor has much to do with the holding power of the school. Eckert 
and Marshall observed that “On the average, the poorer the student 
is, the sooner he will leave school. Those who most desperately 
need what the school might offer because of their circumscribed 
home background and their limited ability to learn directly from 
experience are the least likely at the present time to receive it.” 2 * 
Bell agrees in these words: “Of all the factors considered in the 
present study, probably the most potent one in determining a youth's 
grade attainments is his father’s occupation,’’ 25 Lovcjoy, in the North 
Carolina Youth Survey of 1938-40, substantiates these findings thus: 

By looking at the matter of the grade completed by the oot-of-schoo! 
youths in relation to their father’s occupation ... ue see that the most 

Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School. 
New York-. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1955*, p. 78. 

** Howard Al. Belt Y outb TeU Their Story. Washington: American CounoJ 
on Education. 1958, p. jS. 
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favorable educational achievement of the white youths is made by those 
boys and girls whose fathers arc professional persons, proprietors, and 
clerks. The children of farmers, semiskilled n orkers, farm laborers, and 
other laborers complete the fewest number of grades ... the largest per- 
centage of those youths who attended school only as far as cither the 
grammar school grades or a part of high school fall within the lower 
income brackets, whereas the majority of those who graduated from 
high school and either attended or graduated from college are to be 
found in homes where the annual income is in excess of Ji,ooo. : * 

Similar findings were reported by Hand in 1949 and 195 r , Punkc 
in 1954, and Dolan in 19J2. 

Intelligence: There appears to be a very significant relationship 
between intelligence and continuance in secondary school. Kefauver 
and Isis associates, in the report of their investigation in 1931. dispose 
of all previous studies of this problem in the sweeping statement, 
“Swdics of riie intelligence of high school pupils have shown beyond 
question that they are, in this respect also, a selected group as com- 
pared with the toral population of high school age.” 27 That selec- 
tion was still taking place at the time of this study is revealed in 
the gradual rise of the median I.Q.’s, from the ninth grade 99, to the 
tenth grade tot, to the eleventh grade 103, to the twelfth grade 
loj” Eckert and Marshall found that boys who dropped out of 
school scored an average percentile score of 18 on an intelligence 
test as compared with an average percentile score of 73 for those 
who graduated and a percentile score of 84 for postgraduates. The 
girls’ percentiles were slightly lower than those of the boys. They 
conclude “Pupils who leave prior to graduation tend to come from 
low-ability levels, at whatever time they withdraw.” :fl 

In 1938, a study was reported by Samler of two groups of high 
school students in New York Gty. The study covered from June, 
1934 to February, 193d, and included 2,377 graduates and 1,387 
drop-outs. Samler found the mean I.Q. of the graduates to be 105.6 

« Gordon \V. Love joy, Patbt to Maturity. Findings of the North Carolina 
Youth Survey, 1938-40. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1940, pp, J9, tit. 

** Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll and G El wood Drake, The Sec- 
ondary School Population. National Survey of Secondary Education, Bulletin 
No. 17. Washington: Government Printing Office, ig$i, p. 17. 
u lbiJ T p. at. 

a* Rush E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, tpjp, pp. f/, si- 
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and that of the drop-outs to be 96.3. 30 Similar findings were un- 
covered in the Maryland study of twelve schools in 1941. This study 
concluded that the chances of graduation from high school of those 
with an l.Q. of no or above were three times better than the 
chances of those who had an l.Q. of 90 or below, 31 In the Illinois 
Holding Power Study, Hand reported that the percentage of with- 
drawals whose projected school grades would have placed them in 
each of certain quarters of their graduating class were 78 per cent 
in lowest quarter, 15 per cent in second quarter, 5 per cent in third 
quarter, and 2 per cent in highest quarter. Hand concludes: “Per- 
sistently dubbing as inferior the children who by virtues of the 
accident of birth in an l.Q, sense happen not to be capable of doing 
‘average work’ is to make operative the reasonable certain recipe 
for eliminating these boys and girls.” 33 

Interest: One of the major reasons for leaving school given by 
youths is the lack of challenge the school presents to them- Lovejoy 
found that 40 per cent of the white boys and almost 30 per cent of 
the white girls he spoke to gave “tired of school" as the reason for 
quitting school. About 10 per cent of the negro boys and girls gave 
the same reason. On this point he comments, “That such a large per 
cent of them leave school because they are tired of it is not a glow- 
ing tribute to the manner in which the schools are functioning.” 33 

Although only u per cent of youths In the Dillon study said 
they left school because of lack of interest, Dilion points out the 
strong likelihood that many others who gave other reasons actually 
left for the same reason. Hand states that 30 per cent of pupils still 
in high school indicated a lack of interest in school and concludes 


"Joseph Samler, “The High School Graduate and Drop-Out,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, 7-.1D5-109, December, 1938. 

31 A Program of Reorganization for the Public Secondary Schools of Prince 
George's County, Maryland. Snney Committee, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alary land, 1941, Chap, 2. 

** Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the ippj-ipfS Basic Studies of 
the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. Bulletin No. z, May, 1939. 
Springfield, Illinois: State Department of Education, p. 14. For similar con- 
clusion see, Joseph A. Wenstem, A Survey of the Educational Holding Poser 
of the Community of Fulda and Murray County, Minnesota, unpublished 
Master’s thesis 1930. 

25 Gordon \V. Lovejoy. Paths to Maturity. Findings of the North Carolina 
Youth Survey’, 1938-40. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1940, pp. 63, 64. 
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this is another major reason for leaving school . 31 Wettstein found 
that lack of interest was an important reason given fay drop-outs 
in Minnesota . 35 


TABLE ij 

Frequency op Reasons Given by 957 Youth as of First 
Importance in Decision to Leave School 58 


Reasons 

Frequency 

No. 

Per Cent 

Reasons Relating to School 



Preferred work to school 


36 

Was not interested in school work 


11 

Could not learn and was discouraged 

66 

7 

Was failing and didn't want to repeat grade 


6 

Disliked a certain teacher. 



Disliked a certain subject 



Could learn more out of school than in school 

16 

I 

Financial Reasons 



Needed money to buy clothes and help at home.. 


>5 

Wanted spending money 

55 

6 

Personal Reasons 



1)1 health 

49 

S 

Friends had left school 


3 

Parents wanted youth to leave school 


2 


951- 

too 




A similar set of findings was made by Talkovich in his study of 
drop-outs in Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota. 

** Harold C. Hand, Principal Finding! of the 1907-1948 Baric Smdiei of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. Bulletin No. t. May, *W9» 
Springfield, Illinois: State Department of Education, p. 17. 

35 Joseph A. Wettstein, A Survey of the Educational Holding Power of the 
Ccmmrunity of Fulda and Murray County, Minnesota. An unpublished Masters 
degree study. University of Minnesota, 1950, p. 7J. See also Robert J. Thomas, 
“An Empirical Study of High School Drop-Outs in Regard to Ten Possibly 
Related Factors,’’ Toe Journal of Educational Sociology. 18: 1 1-18, September, 

Harold J. Dillon, Early School Leavers. New York: National Child Labor 
Committee, 1949, p. 50. 
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Miscellaneous: The tabic from the Dillon study indicates that 
drop-outf recognize three major reasons for their failure to remain 
in school. No doubt unwillingness to admit hek of mental ability 


TABLE 16 

Reasons for Pupils Withdrawing From Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota, 1945-46 M 


Reasons Given by Pupils 

Number of 
Pupih 

Graduated 

*3 



Disciplinary difficulties 

Family moved away 

7 

37 

Pupil's help needed at home 

8 





Miscellaneous reasons ■' 

12 

Total 

»4 


or nonrecognition of that as a primary cause may account for the 
fact that only a very small group confess to finding their school- 
work too difficult. The data cited earlier seem to be dear proof 
that mental competency is an important factor in school withdrawal. 

There are other contributing causes of lesser importance, among 
them the problem of race. The studies of Bell, Lovejoy, and Eckert 
and Marshall all show the possible handicap of race in the effort to 
complete the high school. Some racial groups have not placed the 
same value on education as the white native American, and in most 
situations the economic factor has influenced the educational out- 
look for many racial groups— particularly the Negro. Sex also in- 
fluences the elimination of students. For well over a generation more 
girls than boys have been in high school-, in 1910 the girls outnutn- 

* 7 Kenneth J, Taltovich, A Study of Attendance At Central High School, 
Duluth, Minnesota, lor the Year t91S~4&- An unpublished Alascers degree 
study, University of Minnesota, 1946. 
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bered the boys b\ 564 against 43.6 pet cent of the enrollment. This 
overbalance has been substantially reduced. Yet all studies show that 
boys still leave school in larger numbers than girls. Two reasons 
have been given for this: the economic reason and the fact that 
boys arc likely to be less docile than girls. Commenting on the dis- 
proportionate withdrawal of boys over girls, Hand suggest that 
there are less vocational opportunities for girls than for boys. 31 

What can be done to attract pupils and hold them ? It is only nec- 
essary to note the reasons for the withdraw al of youth from school 
to see the solution to the problem of holding students. If poverty 
or economic stringency causes much of the enrollment Joss, the 
school must cry every possible means to make the secondary school 
free. Free textbooks, free supplies, tax support of student activities 
as a legitimate charge against the school budget, free transportation, 
and part-time work to cover personal costs-if not die direct grant 
of a subsidy— should be made available. 

The interest and intelligence factors in school success suggest that 
the curriculum needs to be more intensely studied. It must be made 
adjustable to the abilities of all youths, either through change or 
through better guidance of pupils in curriculum choice. When the 
unreal verbal emphasis so common today is rejected and attention 
is focused upon the vital problems of life in the contemporary 
world, the curriculum will become more challenging to youth. 

There will always be the pull of the job to compete with the 
school for the attention of the later adolescent boy or girl. Not only 
must the young people see the values education has for them, but 
also society must try to remove the temptation of the job. Two pos- 
sibilities, both now accepted policies but needing more rigorous de- 
velopment, obviously are open here. One is to raise the minimum 
age for gainful employment to 18, and the other is to raise the com- 
pulsory school attendance age to 18 or completion of the equiva- 
lent of the 14th grade. At the present time the compulsory school 
attendance laws are far below that minimum, although several states 
have set r 8 as a minimum age for employment. 

i» Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the ipcj-if-it Baric Studies of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program. Bulletin No. a. May, 1949. 
Springfield, ll&sois: Scots Deportment ol Edacsaoa, p- tj. 
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How is the secondary school financed? 

What part do local, state, and federal government have in school 
support? At the present time the schools receive about 50 per cent 
of their support from die local school disrricr. Over 40 per cent of 
their income comes from the state; 3 very small amount comes from 
the county (j.7 per cent in 1950); and only a trickle as yet from 
the federal government. 


TABLE 18 


Source op Local, County, and State 
Revenue for Public Schools ln the 
United States, 1931-31 to >949-50 411 


Year 

Source 

Local 

County 

State 

•9JI-U 1 

71.7 

I 8.8 

19.5 

•933-34 

67.1 

i 9 ~» 

*3-4 

1935-36 


7-* 

294 

*937 _ 3® 

63.7 

6.5 

29.fi 

1939-40 

61.6 

6.7 

jo-7 


62.1 

6.i 


•943-44 

60.8 

5 * 

33^ 

•949-jo 

JO.J 

3-7 

41.1 


In 1949-50 the government reports only $130,293,622 as its general 
contribution toward public education. In other sections of this same 
report additional sums appropriated for education arc mentioned, 
but evidently they arc not considered as belonging to these general 
funds. It is of interest to note that over the ten-year period covered 
by the data in Table 18 there has been a gradual acceptance by the 
state of a large responsibility for the support of public education. 


TABLE 19 

Income from Governmental Sources 
for Public School Education, 1949-50 41 


Source 

Amount 

Total Government 

4,930,8 2 7^5 5 

Federal 

130,293.622 

State 

2,031.202,017 

County, city, or district 

‘.769-33M 


44 Adapted from "Public School Revenue, 1949-50.’’ Research Bulletin, 
30:118, December, 1951. Washington: National Education Association. 

41 /iid, p. 118. 
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What is the problem of local versus federal support and control? 
It has been a tradition of American education that the school should 
be supported by the local community. Much has been made of the 
fact that the federal Constitution makes no mention of education. 
The Tenth Amendment left education along with a multitude of 
other unnamed responsibilities on the doorsteps of the several states. 
The amendment in its sweeping nature provides that “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people." Even the early colonial legislation on education, which first 
found expression in the “Old Deluder" law of 1 647, placed respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of education upon the local community. 

There were two major reasons for this policy. The European 
countries from which our early colonists came had a strong tradi- 
tion of local concern for education. Except in Protestant Germany, 
education in Europe was looked upon as the primary responsibility of 
the church and family. The attempt to establish a federal govern- 
ment out of a group of highly individualistic colonies or states made 
necessary a careful delimitation of the powers of the federal govern- 
ment. Religion and education, to the colonists, were very closely 
interrelated. Religion was one of the most derisive issues between 
the states; therefore, education was a subject that had to be ignored 
by the founding fathers, even though there is abundant evidence of 
their high regard for education- 42 

That ancient suspicion between states is still echoed in the sensi- 
tive concern so fervently professed by the politician for states’ 
rights against the federal government. This attitude has successfully 
blocked direct aid for education through any major appropriation 
although bills have been before the Congress to make large sums of 
money available for equalizing educational opportunity. 

There are those who oppose more support for schools from the 
state and federal government because they fear control of the 
schools will tend to shift in the direction of the source of financial 
support. They argue that throughout our history whenever the 
state or the federal government has appropriated money for any 
project, it has tended to assume control of the project. This has 

41 See Dlwood P. Cubberlcy. Public Education in tbe United States, Chao. 
IV. Reused. Boston' Houghton .Mifflin Company, 19)4 for a discussion of this 
phase of the problem. 
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been indirectly achieved, so it is claimed, by the federal govern- 
ment’s rigid regulations for spending its money. The rigidity of the 
regulations imposed upon the expenditure of the money tends to 
put education into a strait jacket at a time when it should have a 
wide latitude in which to experiment and to meet local needs. 

Those who seek more state and federal aid point to the grave in- 
equalities in educational opportunities and tax burdens between 
communities and between states. Finance studies made in many 
states present hundreds of examples. In one district the school was 
spending $65 per pupil for the education of its children; the tax rate 
was $11.20 per $1,000 of assessed valuation. A near-by district en- 
joyed $128 per pupil to spend on its school; the tax rate for this 
district was $3.40 per 5 1,000 of assessed valuation. Some relatively 
rich Minnesota school districts in 1930 had assessed valuations in 
excess of $250,000 per resident pupil unit in Average Daily Attend- 
ance, whereas other districts had assessed valuations of less than 
$100 per pupil in Average Daily Attendance. It is not difficult to sec 
the difference in educational opportunities that may exist in com- 
munities with such varied tax resources. Many states with small dis- 
trict systems have some school districts that do not assess any local 
school tax; they get their money from the county and state levies. 
The state of New York in 1950 enjoyed a per-pupil expenditure for 
education of $295. Mississippi, on the other hand, offers its children 
the limited educational opportunity possible on an expenditure of 
$79.69 per pupil 4 * This does not mean that Mississippi is indifferent 
to die needs of its children, either. For New York spends a much 
smaller per cent of its annual income to provide these advantages 
to its children than does Mississippi. 

Many insist that our complex society no longer can permit one 
district or one state to be indifferent to die educadonal opportunity 
given the children of another district or state. Mobility is a charac- 
teristic of American life. The child with the limited educational 
background probably will migrate as an adult to the community 
that was able to give its children a good cducadon. In fact, such a 
community is likely to become a beacon to the less fortunate. To 
that extent the poor community becomes a liability to the rich one: 

u Statistical Abstract of the United States, iff}, p. no. Washington: US. 
Government Printing Office. 
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it plagues the more fortunate community with its illiterate and in' 
competent citizens. If that were the extent of the difficulty it might 
be possible, though of course a dubious expression of democracy, 
to attempt to set up immigration barriers to the more fortunate 
states and districts as this was unsuccessfully attempted for economic 
reasons in the depression years of the 1930*5. It is not so simple. 
The studies nude by the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
others show that a very’ high correlation exists between the educa- 
tional standards of states and their economic level. The conclusions 
drawn were that the more education a community had, the higher 
its rate of income, the greater the stimulation of its wants, and the 
higher its consequent standard of living. This would mean that the 
greater a nation’s educational emphasis, the greater the business and 
prosperity of the nation. The educational fortunes of Azusa arc pre- 
sumably reflected in the prosperity of the greater factory centers 
of San Francisco and New York. 44 

Educationally, as in every other way, the nation and its parts are 
one. That means some modus operand! must be worked out to se- 
cure the obvious benefits of equalized educational opportunity for 
all. Inequality of educational opportunity and the democratic ideal 
are incompatible. A way must be discovered by which money can 
be made available to equalize educational opportunity on a nation- 
wide basis without the numbing effects of rigidity and uniformity 
from unnecessary prescriptions. The ideal should be “all the federal 
money necessary to equalize education, with a minimum of controls 
sufficient only to insure the money’s use for the broad purposes for 
which it is granted.” 

Can any trends be discerned in the methods of financing? The 
first clue to possible trends in secondary school support may be 
found in the over-all trends in the source of public school support. 
There appears to be a very definite trend to get more assistance on 
a statewide basis. The data in Table 18 reveal that from 1931—32 to 
, 949 - 5° local support for education dropped from 71.7 to 50.5 per 
cent. At the same time state support rose from 19.5 to 41.2 per cent. 
This means over one-third more to school support from the state 


44 For a graphic presentation of additional data showing the relation of edu- 
cation to economic well-being, see Committee on Education, Education: An 
Investment m People . Washington, D.C. United States Chamber of Commerce, 
I 944-45- 
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in an J 8-year period. The mounting agitation for a larger share of 
state money for school support suggests a continued rise in the pro- 
portion of state aids to elementary and secondary education. 

The search for a large unit of school support has led to the crea- 
tion of larger districts. Emphasis upon county and regional unir 
organization has gained in popularity and momentum. The proposals 
made in New York State for regional vocational institutes and simi- 
lar regional vocational schools in other states arc a straw in the w ind. 
Of recent years the federal government has given mure financial em- 
phasis to agricultural education and home economics education. 
Now there is considerable pressure for an ambitious federal pro- 
gram of vocational education. All these plans suggest that the local 
district in die future will become less and less die source of finan- 
cial support of secondary education. By the same tuken the state, 
and possibly the federal government, will assume a larger financial 
responsibility. 

How much is spent annually ? The reports for 1949-30 indicate 
that in diat year we spent 51,(527,643,000 for public secondary 
schools and 5171, J5J, 000 for private secondary schools. The total 
estimated cost of secondary education, public and private, amounted 
to $1,799,198,000. Tim included current expenses and capital out- 
lay.* 3 Also approximately 526,000,000 was appropriated by the fed- 
eral government for vocational education in secondary schools. Our 
secondary schools, exclusive of junior colleges, now exceed an an- 
nual cost 0/ one and a half billion dollars. 

What is the status of the personnel? 

What is the educational status of the staff? The secondary school 
principal and teachers arc the ones upon whom primary responsi- 
bility rests for the success of the school. In the shadows stands the 
superintendent, who should not be forgotten. He traditionally car- 
ries the responsibility for the over-all policies of the school system, 
including the secondary division. Our concern here, lionet cr, will 
be with the secondary' school principal and the teacher. 

World War 11 interrupted the normal professional development 
of the school stall possibly more than that of any other professional 

“ “Sutiwiral Summary of Education, p. n. Biennial Surety of 

Education ht tkt VmttJ Suits, WaJirngu-ru OiCte of Education, 

»9JJ* 
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group. Data for the secondary school principal comparable to data 
for the teacher do nor exist. A picture of the principal's background 
of professional preparation will be attempted from more fragmen- 
tary studies. 

The National Survey of Secondary Schools in 1932 revealed that 
the smaller high schools had only 3.6 per cent of principals wirh less 
than four years of education beyond the high school. There were 
62.9 per cent with five or more years above the high school, of 
which 14.6 per cent had had six years and 6.7 per cent had had seven 
or more years. The larger the high school, the more training the 
principal was likely to have. 45 Gasque made a study of the training 
of secondary school principals in Virginia in 1936. He found th3t 
66 per cent had attained the Bachelor’s degree, whereas only 5.63 
per cent had not. On the other hand 28.15 P er ccnt had received 
the .Master’s degree and .22 per cent held the Docror’s degree. 47 
An extensive study of the qualifications of secondary school 
principals in seven of the North Central sates was reported 
by Sifert in J942. 44 He found 53.1 per cent held the Bachelor’s 
degree, and, in addition, 44.8 per cent held the Master’s degree and 
2.07 per cent had received either the Ph.D. or the Ed.D. degrees. 
Mack reported that of the 256 high school principals in .Massachu- 
setts in 1950-51, 68 held the Bachelor’s degree, 172 held the Master’s 
degree, and 9 had attained the Doctor’s degree; 215 had done some 
graduate work; for 7 principals data was not available. The average 
age of these principals was 46 years, and they averaged 24.4 years 
of experience in the principalship, with a median of 17 years of ex- 
perience in their present school systems. 49 

In many sates now it is not possible for anyone to receive certi- 
fication to be a principal in the larger high schools without the 
equivalent of the Masters degree. In fact to be fully accredited by 

44 E. N. Ferriss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. R. Brammell, The Smaller Second- 
ary Schools. Bulletin No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, 
‘Washington 1 Office of Education. 1933. p. 58. 

*• Quincy Damon Gasque. The Insenice Training of Secondary School 
Principals in Virginia. Master’s Thesis. University of Virginia, 1936. 

44 E. R. Sifert. A Study of the In-Service Education of High School Prin- 
cipals in a Selected Group of Schools. Doctor's Thesis, Uuivenky o£ Muxoe- 
sota. 1942, p. 108. 

44 A.. R. Mack, “A. Study of Massachusetts High School Principals," The 
Bulletin of the Nation » I Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 183. 
January, 193a, pp. 30-31. 
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high schools. 51 Sifcrt found the median teaching and administrative 
experience of principals in the seven North Central states to be 23 
years, with a median of 1 1 years in thcic present positions. 02 Mack 
found the average age for principals in all the high schools of 
Massachusetts to 46 years. 03 When half the group has given a quar- 
ter of a century to its vocation, the group should be able to claim 
professional status. 

The teachers also have been rapidly moving toward professional 
status. The average length of the teaching experience of all teachers 
in 1920 was 4 years. In 1940 this had been lengthened to 10 years. 
The average length of service was 13.3 years for urban junior high 
schools and 13.6 years for urban senior high schools. A comparison 
of the average ages of urban teachers over die period 1930-1940 
shows an upward trend in teacher age. In 1930 the average age of 
junior high school teachers was 30, of senior high school teachers 
19. By 1940 the average age of both groups had risen to 34 years. 
It would be fair to say then that the typical secondary school 
teacher today is several years older and has taught school for more 
than 15 yean. 

The problem of a profession is not only one of age and total 
years in a vocation. Stability also assumes a degree of permanency 
in one community. Mobility has been characteristic of the teach- 
ing vocation. It is estimated that more than half the teachers in the 
United States have held positions in two or more school systems. 
In one- and two-teacher schools teacher turnover has averaged two 
out of five each year. On the other hand, elementary school teachers 
in cities with more than 100,000 population have an annual mo- 
bility ratio of only 1 in 10. In the urban areas teaching may be said 
to be rapidly approaching the stability required of a profession. 

What is the sex distribution 5 The teaching staff of the public 

st E. N. Feniss, W. H. Gaumnitz, and P. R. Brammel, The Smaller Second- 
ary Schools. Bulletin No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education. Wash- 
ington-. Office of Education, 1933, P- *»*• 

52 EL R. Si/ert, A Study of the In-Service Education of High School Princi- 
pals in a Selected Group of Schools. Doctor's Thesis, University of Minnesota, 
P- 73- 

53 A. R. Alack, "A Study d .Massachusetts High School Principals." 3 'fir 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 183- 
January, 1931, p. 31. 
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schools is predominantly feminine in composition. In 1951-52 there 
were 729,070 women and 214,968 men public elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. At the secondary level the situation was 
considerably changed, with 1 80,467 women and 15 1,437 men mak- 
ing up die reaching staff. The sex distribution of secondary school 
personnel tends to equalize when administrative positions are taken 
into account. (Traditionally men have held the administrative posi- 
tions in the secondary school; in 1951-51 there were 25,621 men 
aud only 2,305 women listed as principals and assistant principals, 
making a grand total of 197,376 of women and 182,956 of men.)* 4 

Whit provisions have been nude for tenure and retirement? 
Few groups have been more ac the mercy of die employing officials 
than teachers. As a consequence, tenure has been a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the profession. Rapid strides have been made 
within the past few* years to set up teacher employment safeguards. 
In 1950 all but seven states provided some form of tenure pro- 
tcction. 8 * 

Three major types of employment policies govern the terms of 
teacher employment. The type most commonly used, and the least 
desirable one, is that of annual election. Some states have laws that 
deny die Board of Education the right ro enter into a contract with 
a teacher for more than one school year. Under this kind of a con- 
tract die teacher may or may not be re-employed at the close of 
the year; no obligation for further employment rests upon cither 
teacher or school board. The smaller die community, the more 
prevalent is the practice of the annual contract 

The second form of contract, which has been coming into usage 
as an improvement over the annual contract, is known as the con- 
tinuing contract. Seven states provide for continuing contracts on 
a statewide basis. Several states, among them .Minnesota, make con- 
tinuing contracts operative in certain classes of districts. Under 
this type of contract the Board of Education must notify the 
teacher by a certain date that fits contract will terminate at the 

M “Statistic* of Public Secondary Da y Schools, 1951-52," Chapter 5, p. 61. 
Biennial Surrey of Education in the United Staeet, tffo-fa. Washington: Of- 
fice of Education, 1954. 

u Analysis of Teacher Tenure Provisions: Slate and Local, Washington: 
Goerrateerce era Tesaro and Andante Tree Jam fiaoimJ XJvcasj an Associa- 
tion. 1954. 
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close of the school year, otherwise the contract ts automatically 
continued for another year or until such legal notice is given. 

The third type of tenure, the one most favored, is the permanent 
tenure plan. Usually a probationary period of two to three years 
precedes the permanent tenure status. The teacher is employed and 
is on trial for whatever length of time is legally specified as proba- 
tionary. If three years is the legal probationary period, the teacher 
may be discharged at any time during the three-year period at the 
discretion of the school. Should the teacher be permitted to begin 
die fourth year of teaching, he has permanent tenure. After that, 
he can be dismissed only for specified cause such as insubordination, 
immorality, or gross negligence; and this usually can he done only 
after trial on the charges. A study made of tenure practices of 
cities in 1941 showed that teachers in 40 per cent of the cities 
studied enjoyed permanent tenure. 5 ® In 1950 12 states and Hawaii 
had statewide tenure after a probationary period; ten others pro- 
vided for permanent tenure in certain types of districts. There has 
been marked advance in tenure legislation over the past decade. 
Several states have passed statewide tenure Jaws within the past 
dozen years. 

Gosely akin to tenure protection in the mind of the teacher is 
the question of financial safeguards for old age. Unlike tenure, re- 
tirement plans have a long history. Prior to 1920 most teacher 
retirement or pension plans went on the rocks because of unsound 
actuarial provisions. But teacher pension plans were not alone in 
bankruptcy; many insurance companies also found it necessary to 
establish a new actuarial basis. 

Teacher retirement plans have persisted, have become more in- 
clusive in scope, and have grown in popularity. By 1945 statewide, 
joint-contributory retirement plans were in operation in 44 states. 
Delaware, New Mexico, and Rhode Island have statewide retire- 
ment plans to which teachers are not required to contribute. So 
complete is the spread of retirement legislation that on April 30, 
'945' 98-5 pet cent of teachers were covered by joint-contributory 
plans, and 1.0 per cent were covered by wider plans to which 
teachers do not contribute-, only 0.5 per cent teachers had not rt- 

s * Teacher Pertonnel Procedure?. Selection and Appointment. Research Bul- 
letin. Washington National Education Association, March, 194*, p. jj. 
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TABLE JO 


Median Salaries or Public Secondary School Principals in Guts, 
1930-31 to 1952-53 » 




Median Salaries 

Position 

Years 

Cities 

2,500- 

5.000 

Cities 

5.000- 

10,000 

Cities 

10,000- 

30,000 

Cities 

30,000- 

100,000 

Cities 

100,000- 

500,000 

Cities 

Over 

500,000 

Principal^ unior 
High School 

1930*31 

1.775 

2.184 

2.763 

3-353 

3.805 

4,969 


1940-41 

1.595 

1.992 

2,598 

3.175 

3.761 

5.134 


1950*5* 

3.550 

4.013 

4.579 

5457 

5.649 

7.H5 


>952-53 

3.917 

4.36s 

5.221 

5.848 

6,220 

7.773 



| 120.7 

999 

i 

89.0 

74 4 

63.5 

56.4 

Principal — 

High School 

1930-31 

2403 

2.825 

3.613 

4,281 

4-547 

5.674 


1940-41 

2.136 

2.595 

3.303 

4,000 

4.183 

5.412 


1950-51 

4.177 

4.548 

5.123 

5.967 

6.291 

8,107 


1952-53 

4.598 

5.082 

5.710 

6,523 

6.892 

9.156 

Percentages of 
Increase 

1930-31 

to 

1952-53 

91-3 

799 

58.0 

52-4 

51-6 

614 


for all public school teachers. In 1950-51 rural high school teachers 
received, on the average, 52,894; teachers in smaller cities with 
populations under 5,000 received $1,831; and teachers in cities over 
5,000 in the same year received $4,45 6 • It may he of interest to 
teachers to know that in 1952-53 there were considerably over 


u Adapted from Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban Employees, 1952-53, 
PC- 7 1 -* 8 - Research Bulletin. April, 1953. Washington-. National Education 
Association 
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TABLE it 


Median Salaries of Public Secondary School Teachers in Cities 
i$jo-jr ro «9J J-5J 5S 


Aire of 
Community 

Secondary 

School 

Position 

Median Salaries Paid in 

Per Cent of 
Increases 
s 930-31 
>953-53 

TPJO-Jf 

1940-43 

1950-51 

'953-53 

2,500- 

Junior HS. 

1,360 

1,301 

2,903 

3,233 

•37-7 

5,000 

High School 

1.547 

1-428 

3,067 

3498 

I26.I 

5,000- 

Junior H.S. 

1494 

1452 

3,005 

3.436 

130.0 

; o.ooo 

High School 

t.691 

1,626 

3,220 

3.620 

r»3-9 

10,000- 

Junior H.S. 

1. 619 

1.597 

3.204 

3.695 

128.2 

30.000 

High School 

1,876 

1,803 

3,490 

3.954 

1 10.8 

30,000- 

Junior JLS. 

111 

1,847 

3,569 

4.069 

118.8 

100,000 

High School 

Km 

2.039 

3.782 

4-292 

103-3 

I0O,(X\>- 

Junior HS. 

2,124 

2,087 

3,719 

4,023 

89.4 

500,000 

High School 

3 AS 3 

2,288 

3,995 

4-36o 


Over 

Junior ll.S. 

2/*>4 

2.801 

4,5« 

4,897 

81.8 

500,000 

High School 

3,061 

3.106 

4.947 

5.526 

80.5 


12,000 secondary school teachers who received salaries of $6,000 
or more. 

So diac the prospective secondary school administrator or high 
school teacher can compare incomes for the tcaciiing profession 
with the incomes of other professions, it may be well to start with 
the over-all incomes of American wage earners. The 1951 United 
States Census reports that the median wage or salary in the United 
States amounted to $2,502 for workers of both sexes. The median 
wage or Salary was $1,398 for women and $3,201 for men. Data on 
income by families for 1952 were reported by the Bureau of the 
Census 80 as follows: 

s * Adapted from Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban Employees, 1951753, 
pp. 72-78, Research Bulletin. Washington: National Education Association, 

A y*StMSf%aI Abstract of the United States, >SS4- Washington: US. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1934, pp. 314, 318. 
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id. Why are educators insistent upon the desirability of “equality of 
educational support" irrespective of locality? 

17. Make studies of the relative school taxes levied and per pupil ex- 
penditures between local communities and between states. 

18. To what extent have our secondary school teachers increased their 
average tenure since 1900? 

19. What relationship exists between teacher salaries and training, size 
of community, and experience? 

10. Make a study of recent state and national educational associations’ 
efforts to raise the salary levels of teachers. Have reports brought 
back to class. What have the local State Educational Association and 
ocher local educational organizations done to raise the salary levels 
and educational standards of the teaching profession? 

11. To what extent are we now justified in claiming to have a teaching 
profession? 

22. Trace the rise and decline of men in the teaching profession. What, 
if any, importance does this issue have in public education? Have a 
panel or class discussion on this issue. 

2j. What developments have taken place in recent years to protect 
“teacher tenure”? 

24. What are some of the public issues, as opposed to teacher issues, in 
the tenure problem? 
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CHAPTER X 


Who Should Be Responsible for the 
Program of the School ? 


What is the responsibility of governmental agencies 
for the program of the secondary school? 

What responsibility is exercised by the federal government? The 
question of the degree of responsibility for education of the federal 
government has been hotly debated during most of the life of the 
Republic The federal Constiution makes no specific reference to 
education; Article X of the Bill of Rights, ratified in December, 
1791, states: The povsers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people. Tliis early amendment to die 
Constitution lias been interpreted to mean that education is one of 
the unnamed powers delegated to the states. The fact that no men- 
tion was made of education in the Constitution has led many to 
assume that the framers of the Constitution cidicr were not con- 
cerned with education or considered educauon a state responsibil- 
ity. It is true that education in the colonics was largely decentral- 
ized; except for New England the colonies did not take much 
interest in the support or control of cducadon. It was a local com- 
munity or parental affair. The antecedents of the colonists made 
education the primary responsibility of the home and the church. 
The extreme jealousies that existed between the colonies over their 
rights were a source of controversy that was carried into the de- 
bates «ves the federal Constitution by several states until the. BUI of 
Rights was approved. “States* rights” jealousy has prrsisted and 
still exists today. 
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There is evidence that the framers of the Constitution were not 
indifferent to the claims of education upon the federal government. 
The journal of Madison indicated that, at one time during the 
drafting of the Constitution, federal control of education was on 
the list of powers intended to be incorporated into the Constitution, 
although it was later omitted. Hamilton and others believed edu- 
cation was provided for in the words promote the general 'welfare, 
and therefore did not need a special constitutional provision. Jeffer- 
son in 1806 and Madison in 1817 strongly recommended a consti- 
tutional amendment that would make education clearly a responsi- 
bility of the federal government. 

At the very time the Constitution was being drafted, the Congress 
passed two acts that linked the central government with education. 
The first was the Ordinance of 1785. This act provided for the 
survey and disposal of certain western lands known as the North- 
west Territory. One provision of this act states: “There shall be 
reserved die lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of 
public schools within said township.” By this provision a section of 
land, consisting of 640 acres in the center of each township, was 
made available for schools. The second act, known as the Ordinance 
of 1787, is generally considered our American ‘‘charter of public 
education,” because of the statement “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 

The federal government in many ways has continued to encour- 
age education and thereby has acknowledged indirectly its respon- 
sibility for education. It has substantially aided education through 
many laud grants: the most important of these, the Morill Act of 
1862, provided for the establishment of colleges devoted particularly 
to agricultural and vocational education. This Act gave to each 
state for the support of such a college $30,000 for each senator and 
representative of that state in Congress. From time to time addi- 
tional funds have been granted to land grant colleges and uni- 
versities that have met the provisions of the Act- 
More recently the government has given large sums of money 
to encourage certain types of vocational education at the secondary 
school level. The first of these grants came through the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, which provided for education in agriculture, 
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home economics, trades, and industry, and teacher education in 
these fields. This Act created, also, a Federal Board of Vocational 
Education to administer die Act. A number of federal grants for 
vocational education for secondary school youth have followed 
the Smith-Hughes law. The mosc important of these arc the 
George-Rced Act, passed by Congress in 1929, and the George- 
Eilzey Act of 1934, which gave additional funds to the vocational 
education program as oudined in the Smith-Hughes law. In 1936 
the Gcorge-Dccn Act increased the amount of money available for 
vocational education. This Act further extended the program of vo- 
cational education to add distributive occupational subjects including 
“public and other service occupations” and guidance. The Gcorgc- 
Barden Act, passed in 1946, doubled the funds available for vocational 
education. In addition to the educational program already in opera- 
tion, provision was made for: ( 1 ) reimbursement of employment of 
Vocational Counsellors and Vocational Guidance Supervisors; (a) 
authorized use of federal funds for the purchase or rental of equip- 
ment or supplies for vocational instruction; (3) authorized pre- 
employment classes for out-of-school youth over 18 years of age. 1 

For several years a bill has been before Congress in various forms 
to give a large money grant to the several states to advance and 
equalize educational opportunity. In 1918 the Smith-Scars Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act was passed to provide education for cer- 
tain types of World War I veterans. In connection with World 
War II Congress enacted two very comprehensive laws to provide 
for educational opportunities for the veterans. The first, “Provid- 
ing for Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans,” was passed 
in 1943; it made generous provision for the vocational education 
of disabled veterans at all levels— secondary school level through 
graduate professional study. Another law passed in 1944 entitled 
“Service Alan’s Readjustment Act,” commonly known as the GI 
Bill, presided further educational opportunity for veterans whose 
education had been interrupted by the war. It presided for scc- 

1 For more detailed data concerning federal aid to education Me Arthur B. 
Moeldmin, School AJwinitirition, Revised. Boston; Houghton MllUm Com- 
pany, 19} 1, Part V; John T. N'ahlcjuist, An Introduction to Anseriem Educa- 
tion, Revised. New York; The Ronald Press Company. 1950, pp. 169-187; and 
Fletcher H. Swift, A History of Public Pemunent Common School funds in 
the United Suits, nys-sfoj. New York: Henry Holt k Company, Inc, 1911. 
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ondary, college, and even graduate level educational privileges. 
These laws have been amended from time to time to liberalize their 
provisions. 

Another important link in the federal government’s acknowl- 
edgment of its responsibility for education is the Department of 
Education which was created as a parr of the machinery of the 
federal government by Congressional enactment in 1867. The duties 
of this Department of Education were stated to be: 

For the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the 
condition and progress of education in the several States and Territories, 
and of diffusing such information respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school system and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in die establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. 1 

The Department of Education was renamed the Bureau of Edu- 
cation two years later. Throughout its history it has undergone 
changes in title until at this writing it is known as the Office of 
Education. In 1953 the Office of Education was made part of a 
newly created Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
its Secretary made a member of the Cabinet. 

Throughout its history the Office of Education has been con- 
sidered a central clearing house of important statistical data on 
education and a medium of general information concerning edu- 
cation. It was not expected to exercise administrative authority. 
However, the growing interest in education on the part of the fed- 
eral government, as indicated by its money grants to public educa- 
tion, has increased the prestige of the Office of Education and 
given it considerable administrative authority over the carrying 
out of the provisions of these grants. In its internal organization the 
Office of Education has one major division devoted to the problems 
of secondary education. 

Clearly, there has been a steady growth in federal interest and 
participation in education; gradually the federal government has 
become vitally concerned with education at the secondary level. 
Further increases in federal support of education will, no doubt, be 
felt most in the area of secondary education. 


1 Thirty-ninth Congress, :d session. 14 St p. 4J4. 
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What responsibility is exercised by the state government ? Inas- 
much as the Constitution did not mention education, the states have 
assumed that this responsibility belongs to them as one of the un- 
named powers delegated to them by the federal government. At 
the time of the adoption of the federal Constitution, several of the 
states had recognized education as their responsibility in their own 
state constitutions. In the beginning many of the states were almost 
as hesitant to assume a positive attitude toward a state program of 
education as was the federal government. At present all of the states 
have made provision for a system of public schools in their consti- 
tutions. The inllucnce of the colonial era is evident in the approach 
to a program of education made by the several states; the tradition 
of local autonomy prevails almost ever)’ where. The reluctance of 
the state to grapple seriously with its responsibility for a state pro- 
gram of education is clearly evidenced in its hesitancy to pass 
mandatory legislation affecting the schools. Much of the early state 
legislation was permissive in character: this legislation permitted the 
people in different communities of the state to create school dis- 
tricts, levy taxes, and maintain schools. An example of this type of 
legislation is the Illinois optional tax law of 1827, which provided 
that voters were permitted to decide the question of raising one- 
half the cost of the school by taxation and that no man could be 
taxed for school support unless he had filed his written consent 
to be so taxed. A similar optional law in Mississippi, passed as late 
as 1846, required that two-thirds of the heads of families in the 
district must file written statements of consent before the district 
could levy a school tax. It was not until the middle of the last 
century that compulsory taxation for school support on a statewide 
basis began to take form. Compulsory school attendance by state 
requirement was achieved even more slowly: Massachusetts passed 
the first state compulsory school attendance law in 1 852 ; Mississippi 
passed such a law in 1918, becoming the last sratc to nuke school 
attendance mandator)’.* Attendance laws vary in the age limits they 
impose and the rigorousness of their attendance requirements. The 
vast majority of the states assume some attendance of the adolescent 

•For an extended discussion of this problem see £11 w ood P. Cubbcrl.'y, 
VubUe EJucjiion in the United Sutes, Chaps. VI-V11L Revised, liovton: 
(luughton MnJlixi Company, 1924 . 
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at secondary schools, and half a dozen states, at least, anticipate 
graduation from the twlefch grade. 

The authority of the state over education has been delegated for 
the most part to some statewide agency or agencies. Several states, 
of which New York is possibly the best example, have created a 
single authority to control education in the state. Some dozen states 
have two state boards responsible for education. In these states one 
board is usually responsible for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and the other is charged with responsibility for higher educa- 
tion, Over half the states delegate responsibility for various phases 
of education to three or more hoards. One state has 13 boards of 
education; the majority of these boards, however, are in charge of 
separate institutions of higher education.* 

In every state there is a chief state school officer who is the exec- 
utive officer of the board of education wherever there are such 
boards in charge of elementary and secondary education. Where 
there is no board of education responsible for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, the chief state officer is responsible for the super- 
vision of these schools. In either case responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the public schools is concentrated more and more 
under their authority. The usual duties of cither the board or the 
chief state school officer involve: 

I. Determination of the state’s educational policy 

а. Distribution of school funds 

3. Certification of teachers 

4. Determination of the school curriculum 

j. Administration of vocational education (in most states) 

б. Administration of school library services 

7. Supervision of school building plans 

8. General administration of elementary and secondary schools 
The duties of the chief state school officer and the board of edu- 
cation, \i here there is one, vary widely. Howes er, the state is con- 
tinually assuming more authority over education at the elementary 

* F or more dcuif on the structure and function of these state Boards of 
Education sec American Education in the Poitvar Period, Part II. Chap. IV. 
Forty-fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943;* and John T. Wahlquist, An Introduc- 
tion to American Education, Revised. Chap. IX. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. 
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and secondary school levels. Permissive regulations are giving way 
to more mandatory requirements dealing with minimum number of 
days each year schools must be in session, minimum length of the 
school day, minimum sire of school both in number of pupils at- 
tending and number of teachers employed within school classifica- 
tions, minimum expenditures for schools in each community and 
type of school, salary minim ums for teachers, certification require- 
ments for teachers, minimum curriculum offerings in the schools, 
and numerous other regulations that become “musts,” not options, 
of school districts. 

Although the old sentiments and prejudices in favor of local con- 
trol of education are still strongly felt in almost every community, 
the states (with an accelerated pace in recent years) are extending 
their control over education. Vast changes, particularly at the scc- 
ondaty level, are in the offing. The elimination of small school dis- 
tricts continues. The nature of secondary education makes the 
problem of the size of the school enrollment doubly important at 
this educational level. The trend toward the extension of the sec- 
ondary school program through the fourteenth grade with a greater 
emphasis upon vocational offerings demands larger district organi- 
zation, better coordination between secondary school districts, and 
a radical change in the base of school support. AU tin's suggests that 
the present trend toward more statewide responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of secondary education will greatly increase in the 
years just ahead. 

What should be the responsibility of the federal and state gov- 
cnnnaits for secondary education f 

Federal Respoxsiuiuty: The federal government is in an ex- 
cellent position to aid secondary education. It now has extensive 
precedents for all manner of educational activities. The first and 
primary responsibility that many believe the federal government 
should assume is the equalization of educational opportunity for all 
youth. The youths of the poor states should have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as the youths who, by accident of birth, arc 
favored with splendid school privileges. All educators have agreed 
due tlus aid should be nude available to cadi state with a minimum 
of federal controls. A second activity, now carried on in part by the 
Office of Education, w Jiich should be greatly expanded is research 
and field studies. Excellent work has been done, but the government. 
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through the Office of Education, could do much more directly and 
in cooperation with state Departments of Education, cities, and 
educational agencies of national or regional influence. It could 
stimulate improvement in curriculum and instructional activities 
through more extensive collection of and reporting on data on in- 
novations and improved educational practices among the secondary 
schools of the nation, and of other nations, A third government 
role, carried on largely by the Office of Education, is that of a con- 
sultative and advisory’ agency. This has proved most valuable and 
should be greatly extended. The division on secondary' education of 
the Office of Education could render the secondary school inval- 
uable service by enlarging and improving its advisory and consul- 
tative service. 

Governmental support of secondary education in the future 
should be centered in one educational agency such as the present 
United States Office of Education or a new Department of Educa- 
tion. 5 Whatever type of organization should be given responsibility 
for education on a national scale should be independent of 
other branches of the government. It should have prestige, and it 
should be adequately staffed, financed, and clothed with such re- 
sponsibility as to make it an educational force in the nation. All 
educational activities of the federal government should arise in this 
official government division; those that concern the states or par- 
ticular sub-units of the stares should channel through the state De- 
partments of Education. The dualism in the administration of sec- 
ondary education that has arisen to many states as a result of the 
government’s efforts to deal directly with the state in its vocational 
education program has created in many instances unfortunate over- 
lapping, confusions and rivalries. Vocational education is costly 
both in equipment and in administration. The federal government 
can make a real contribution to the educational opportunity of 
youth by its grants for this and other phases of secondary educa- 
tion. In every’ case such aid should come through the Office of 
Education to the state Departments of Education for their ad- 
ministration. 

The Civil Conservation Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 

* For convenience the central agency of the federal government concerned 
■with education will hereafter be referred to as the Office of Education. 
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tration programs represented an effort by the federal government 
to meet emergency depression needs of youth in the 1930's. The 
CCC at first was planned to provide work camps in areas \\ here 
rapidly depleting national resources might be conserved by build- 
ing dams, planting trees, making trails through the forest, and other 
useful work. Later an educational program was developed in con- 
nection with this organization. The NVA was created in an eifort 
to provide worthy youths a chance to complete their secondary or 
college education. Each youth was paid a certain sum of money, 
in return for which he did a certain amount of useful work for the 
school in which he was enrolled. In some situations the N 1 A itself 
set up extensive programs of vocational education that actually 
came into competition with the regular secondary schools. 

This type of governmental program for youth education lias 
been both praised and condemned. Conducted by noncducationally- 
trained leaders, for the most part, the educational programs offered 
were not always well adapted to die needs of the youth they served, 
nor were they always efficiently conducted. It has been argued that 
the money spent on these programs could have achieved the same 
purpose better if they had been made a responsibility of the regular 
secondary schools of the several states and administered directly 
through state Departments of Education. These programs did sug- 
gest, however, an important service that the federal government 
could render youth in similar situations in the future. The desira- 
bility of conserving the major values of these programs as perma- 
nent parts of our existing secondary schools or state programs of 
secondary education is strongly urged by many educators. But 
most of these educators believe that the government should make 
available for the states a per capita appropriation for the youth 
sufficient to permit the state a per capita appropriation for the 
youth sufficient to permit the state to carry on the activities, thus 
at aiding the dangers of the federal government's raking over dories 
that belong to the state* 

State Responsibility: In our present American system of gov- 

* The question of the relationship of the federal government to the irate in 
matters ot education is a much debated one. For an extended considcramm of 
the problem tlte student should read the chapter on "federal -Stare Relation- 
ships’' in Arthur B. Mochlman. School /tJiiriiaitrjiion, Pan V. Boston: Hough- 
ton Muffin Company. Ret bed, 1951. 
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crnmctit the primary’ responsibility for education rests with the 
state. The trends point to increased acceptance by the state of this 
responsibility. Educators arc in general agreement tliar the state 
should exercise more responsibility for the over-all educational op- 
portunities of youth. To achieve this in the most efficient manner, 
the over-all responsibility for education within the state should be 
centered in one nonpolitical agency. A single state board of Edu- 
cation with a Cliicf Executive Officer in charge of all educational 
activities from nursery school to university is the ideal. Only by 
such a device can secondary education in all of its ramifications be 
properly coordinated and encouraged. 

Education in general, and secondary education in particular, must 
in the future be thought of more in the total unit perspective of 
the state and less in die comparative isolation of the small district 
unit. The secondary school program must be organized on a larger 
local unit basis and interrelated into a statewide system of secondary 
schools. To provide for individual ditftjtnccs in interests and apti- 
tudes, the secondary school in each community must be large 
enough to provide the staff and the facilities for a diversified pro- 
gram of approximately equal quality for all youtlis, irrespective of 
their residence. 

The highly desirable trend to extend the secondary school to in- 
clude the thirteenth and fourteenth grades creates problems that 
only a statewide approach to tlieir solution appears possible. The 
state of New York, with its highly centralized system of education, 
has proposed a system of Institutes, essentially vocational in nature 
and similar in size and program offering, distributed over the state. 
The state was to be divided into large regions with one Institute 
to serve each region. The youth from the lower-level secondary 
schools within a given region would be free to attend these Insti- 
tutes. A similar plan is described as an ideal suggested in Education for 
All American Youth: A Further Look. 1 Here the secondary school, 
tentatively organized on the 3-3-2 basis, designated the last two-year 
school units as Community Institutes, with 50 per cent of their time 
devoted to general education and the other 50 per cent given over 
to vocational education. The two-year Community Institutes were 

* Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth: A 
Further Look, Chaps. VI, VI 11 — IX. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1952. 
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set up by the regional community and the state Department of 
Education. The range of basic vocational offerings of each Insti- 
tute, except those serving agricultural areas, was the same. The 
special offerings for occupations of limited demand and limited en- 
rollments were distributed among the several Institutes of the state. 
Provision was made for youths desirous of training in one of these 
limited vocational fields irrespective of regional location. 

To make possible such improvements, the state must take more 
responsibility for leadership in the reorganization of its school dis- 
tricts. Also it must assume a greater obligation for the financial sup- 
port of the schools to insure equality of the economic burden be- 
tween school districts. Certainly the state must have authority to 
approve and coordinate the curriculum offerings of the upper 
levels of the secondary schools, particularly some sort of balanced 
vocational training is to be offered, as proposed in Education for 
All American Youth: A Further Look. Educators believe the picture 
of state responsibility for schools outlined in this document is 
sound. Ic is a prophecy of the type of educational practice we may 
expect in the future. 

To what extent should the local community and the 

parents be responsible for the school program? 

The American schools have always had the tradition of local 
autonomy. Although the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution has 
been interpreted as having left the responsibility for education to 
the several states, we have seen how reluctant the state has been to 
impose its will upon the local community in matters of education. 
Historically, the focal community lias shown its jealousy of every 
effort of the state to encroach upon it ancient prerogative. 

Our failure to develop a more highly coordinated and integrated 
program of srarewide education has been due mainly to the unwill- 
ingness of the local communities to surrender their time-honored 
control of the schools. Even so, there has been developing in recent 
years an apparent apathy toward the work of the schools on the 
part of the rank-and-file citizen in the local community. This can 
be partially accounted for by the steady trend away from an agri- 
cultural rural life to an industrial urban one. In the small rural 
community the scfiool and the church are the major institutions 
around which local interests focus; this is not true in the larger 
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urban centers, where attention is diverted to so many other phases 
of community activity. Too, die school has become larger; its 
physical location is likely to be farther away from the home; it 
may even be lost in the mass of urban buildings. The personnel 
of the school in the urban community are no longer personally ac- 
quainted w ith most of the students’ parents. Further, the technical 
developments in education and the growing complexity of the 
school program have baffled the typical layman. All these things 
taken together have given the average citizen a sense of being a 
stranger to the school and have discouraged his participation in 
its activities. 

Modem developments in educational theory make closer coop- 
eration between the community and the school imperative. The 
emphasis upon a functional conception of education means that 
the school, the home, and the community must unite in creating the 
proper pupil environment. It is essential that the school know u hat 
the actual environmental conditions are in which the youth lives. 
In turn the parents and the community must know what the educa- 
tional purposes of the school are. Only in so far as the two groups 
work together cooperatively and in full understanding of and 
agreement on the nature and goals of education, can an intelligent 
and effective program of education be planned. Modem education 
envisages the school and the citizens of the community together 
evolving a program of education for the local community. 

School practice, to conform to the ideal of modem education, 
must get outside of the Traditional school room. It is an accepted 
principle of vocational education today that the youth in training 
must have direct contact with the vocations in which he is inter- 
ested. Work experience is a sine qiu non of those vocationally 
equipped for a job. Work experience is also advocated for youth 
who are expecting to become professional men, as a part of general 
education in such things as: appreciation of physical labor, respon- 
sibility on the job, and the development of tact and skill in deling 
with people. By the same token, it is thought just as important that 
youths should study civic life at first hand. They should become 
fully familiar with the civic problems of their community and de- 
velop an understanding ol, appreciation for, and actual skill in civic 
life through responsible participation in civic activities. Our better 
secondary schools, and even the elementary school, are more and 
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more identifying their educational program with community iife. 
They send their students in vocational studies out into the com- 
munity under agreements with business concerns for practical part- 
time experience on the job- In civic life the schools increasingly arc 
giving youth experience in the solution of real community prob- 
lems. One high school, for example, was largely instrumental in 
assisting its city to adopt a city manager plan of government An- 
other high school in a small village community attacked the prob- 
lems of dysentery prevalent in the community. In science class they 
studied the possible sources of infection, discovered that over 60 
per cent of the wells which provided the community with water 
were contaminated, and decided a water system was the solution to 
the problem. The students made careful estimates of the costs in- 
volved, prepared their case, and sold the village council on the 
desirability of a water system. 

The Parent-Teacher Associations throughout the nation have 
shown a fine sense of community responsibility in sharing in the 
program of the schools. Some time ago the author was visiting a 
high school in a large urban center. The older people of the com- 
munity were predominantly of southern European stock; they had 
come from an agrarian environment and had brought with them 
die customs and habits of life characteristic of their culture. Now' 
uprooted from their former mode of rugged outdoor life they were 
adjusting to the more sedentary ways of an urban community with 
difficulty. The school, through a careful study of the dietary habits 
of the students who used the school cafeteria, found that most of 
these students ate an unbalanced diet of heavy foods unsuited to 
the restricted physical activities of the school and communin'. 
School authorities realized at once that correcting the dietary habirs 
of the students would require the cooperation of the homes. Rep- 
resentatives of die parents, students, and faculty gathered to study 
the problem and develop a possible educational program diat would 
insure the correction of the unhealthy dietary' habits of the pupils 
with the cooperation of the parents. 

There are many community' organizations whose counsel and 
cooperation should be not only' welcomed but sought by the 
schools. Organizations such as die Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rotary' Club, the Grange, the League of Women Voters, the Amer- 
ican Association of University’ Women, the American Legion, the 
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Community Council, and the churches must, in the future, be 
more directly drawn into the work of the school. As an example 
of such participation, a small village school was concerned with 
the modernization of its program. Representatives of the different 
interests within the community were invited to attend the regular 
faculty meetings and discuss the school program. One thing the 
faculty wanted was a statement of what the townspeople thought 
should be the true purposes of a school in that community. The 
leading women’s organization formulated such a statement from 
the ideas of its own members. When their statement was compared 
later with the statement developed by the faculty of the school, it 
was doubtful whether the professional staff had formulated a better 
statement than the laywomen's organization. 

What should be the responsibility of the professionally 
trained administrative staff for the school program? 

In the past the administrator has been more concerned with the 
routine phases of school organization, physical plant, and finances 
than with the broad social or community significance of the school 
program. The newer conceptions of education demand a change of 
emphasis. In the future the administrative dements of the school 
must keep clearly in mind that all the machinery of the school 
exists for one purpose— the education of youth to be tomorrow’s 
competent citizens. 

The superintendent, principals, their assistants, supervisors, and 
counselors likewise must rid themselves of the older line-and-staff 
idea of administration that conceives of teachers, pupils, and even 
parents as so many subordinates to be given orders they are ex- 
pected to carry out with blind obedience. Instead, those in admin- 
istrative positions must think of themselves as educational leaders, 
capable of inspiring in others creative thinking and cooperative 
planning within the framework of our modem conceptions of 
democratic group action. The realization of this ideal in practice, 
so essential if school administration is to do its part in imple- 
menting the purposes of modem education, is a difficult thing to 
achieve. The nature of the task involved has been admirably and 
succinctly stated thus: 

A parr of the solution will depend upon a rethinking of the concepts 
of educational leadership and a redirection of practice. . . . Many ad- 
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ministrators are honestly seeking to advance the cause of democracy in 
education. But the task is not easy. Tradition must be broken. New 
patterns of human relationship must be discovered tlirough living to- 
gether in new ways.* 

Educational administrators should think of their responsibility 
in at least three ways: first, they must develop a concept of Icader- 
ship in harmony with the best modem understanding of the nature 
of learning and the social ideal of democracy. Our understanding 
of the learning process suggests that behavior patterns will develop 
in harmony with the educational practices followed in the school. 
Obedience to rule will surely follow autocratic administrative pro- 
cedures that demand unquestioned and immediate response to those 
in authority. Democracy, on the other hand, requires youths capa- 
ble of thinking constructively and conditioned, as a matter of habit, 
to think and act according to rational conclusions. Such behavior 
patterns will come only through the exercise of democratic prac- 
tices in school relationships. The school community’, from the 
superintendent to the youtli and parent, should be led to under- 
stand and appreciate the principles of democratic procedures in 
human relationships as part of the educational process. Democratic 
leadership does nor mean the surrender of administrative respon- 
sibilities to others. The administrator has certain duties associated 
with Ids position. He cannot delegate these to others. He may and 
should share with all other workers an understanding of w hat these 
duties are, share with them the problems involved in the discharge 
of these duties, and seek their cooperation and counsel as far as 
is consistent with the nature of the problem so that the duties in- 
volved may be discharged as effectively as possible. Many adminis- 
trators have received valuable suggestions from teachers, from par- 
ents, and even from pupils. There is no surer way of developing an 
understanding of the meaning of democracy and an insight into die 
processes by which a true democracy functions. 

Second, educational administrators must develop a type of edu- 
cational environment that is consistent with the democratic ideal. 
There arc two major phases of this: (i) a plan that will make it 
possible for the entire personnel of the school and the community 
to work together on common tasks; (2) a plan to assure a proper 

*G. Robert Koopman, et at ^ Democracy in School Administration. New 
York; Appleton-Cenrury-Crofts, Inc, 194}, pp. 44-4;. 
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democratic environment within the school itself. The first phase is 
particularly important for the secondary school program, where 
vocational and civic activities require actual and vital participation 
in community life. At one point it may be the fostering of an or- 
ganization that will enable administration," teachers, and parents 
in the community to get together to think about educational prob- 
lems and cooperate in their practical solution. If the school is more 
ideally organized for an expression of the democratic way, students 
may be included also in an organization of this sort, known as the 
Parent Teacher Student Association. Where practical vocational 
education concerns are involved, the group organization of business 
industrial leaders and the school may serve as a clearing house for 
the consideration of problems in this area; and where the best edu- 
cation of youth necessitates direct contacts with the community, 
such as work experience, these matters can be worked out to the 
best interests of all parties. The other phase of this problem involves 
the setting up of the proper democratic environment within the 
school itself. For the second phase a flexible type of school organi- 
zation is necessary— one that provides for change as group living 
suggests, that is at all times sensitive to the thinking of all groups 
in the school. The best possible environment is the one that has the 
largest possible measure of group participation in determining the 
organization and rules of the school. If the most suitable provisions 
for physical plant, equipment, and supplies are to be made, the ad- 
ministration should have the cooperation of principals, supervisors, 
and teachers in studying the needs of the school, and their counsel 
as to the best that may be obtained within the limitations of the 
school’s budget. The administrator should not attempt to solve all 
the administrative problems in the school by himself. One new' 
superintendent in 3 medium-sized school indicated at an early staff 
meeting what the budget allotment was for library materials. As 
had been his democratic practice in previous schools, he suggested 
that the teachers study their needs and prepare lists of the books 
and materials they desired. The teachers were nonplused at such a 
request, because previous principals and supervisors had made those 
selections ^xi years past without consulting the teachers. 

Third, adh^uistrative leaders must integrate the activities of the 
local school WiSfr, the over-all regional or statewide programs. 
Democratic leader 5 would not attempt to determine even these 
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issues without the fullest participation of the school personnel and 
community. Full understanding of such limiting factors upon the 
freedom of the local school, even though nothing can he done 
about ir, creates a wholesome attitude on the parr of all concerned. 
Where a well-developed program of Community and Regional 
Institutes is in existence or is planned, as in the integrated program 
of secondary education outlined in Education for Alt American 
Youth: A Further Look , it must be carefully integrated. 

What responsibility should the teacher have in the 

development of the program? 

iModcm education places the teacher at the very center of the 
educational program. The responsibility of the teacher for this 
program today is far greater than it was in the ycsccrdavs when 
“lesson learning” was the chief task of the pupil. In past gcncranons, 
the teacher simply accepted a program prepared by those consid- 
ered to be experts in what youth should know. The teacher then 
undertook responsibility, by the device of "lesson hearing” and drill, 
of insuring that youths had mastered the facts and mechanical skills 
deemed by others as the sine qua non of education. Today, with 
the emphasis upon the development in youth of the action patccrns 
consistent with the democratic ideal, the teacher has assumed 
greater importance in the total scheme of the school organization. 
Mochlman, in a discussion of the functional conception of modem 
education in relation to the total administrative organization of the 
school, points out a number of elements that make up the total ad- 
ministrative activity. In reference to the place of the teacher in the 
total activities of school administration, lie makes these pertinent 
statements: 

Analysis of the executive activity should start with purpose. Since 
instruction is the supreme purpose, it is the most important of all activi- 
ties in which the school engages . . . instruction is ... the most im- 
portant aspect of the executive activity. . . . 'While all nine of these 
elements are involved in the executive process and are of relatively equal 
importance, their final evaluation must be the degree ro which they serve 
and facilitate direct instruction. The teacher is the most important agent 
in the instructional process, and all other specialized personnel must be 
considered purely as facilitating agents to make the w ork of the teacher 
proceed more efficiently. . . . When public school personnel is properly 
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oriented in terms of function, the teacher becomes the most important 
agent in the executive activity, correlative with instruction as the su- 
preme purpose for the organization and operation of the schools. 9 

Since the teacher is in such a key position in the school organiza- 
tion, his responsibility for the educational program of the school 
becomes correspondingly great. The fact that all the other activ- 
ities of the school and its personnel exist to facilitate the work of 
the teacher leads to one logical conclusion— that in modem educa- 
tion the total personnel of the school must cooperatively think, 
plan, and, in a measure, execute together the school's educational 
program. The responsibility of the teacher in relation to the educa- 
tional program becomes more and more complex. 

The teacher becomes responsible, with the school staff and com- 
munity representatives, for determining the goals of the school It 
is a fully accepted axiom of modem education that no teacher can 
help others attain goals they themselves do not perceive. One of 
the principal weaknesses of education in the past has been that 
teachers were asked to teach things the use or value of which they 
did not understand. The teacher must see the program of education 
in the perspective of the major purposes of education in a demo- 
cratic society; and his part in that program as definitely related to 
these major purposes. The teacher, for example, who is immedi- 
ately responsible for the preparation of youths for certain voca- 
tions, needs to see the relationship of that preparation to the broad 
purposes as well as the more specific goals of that vocational edu- 
cation. The teacher should also be able to see the student’s need for 
other behavior competencies within the larger pattern. Only as all 
personnel of the school work together to determine what these 
purposes are can the teacher fulfill his responsibility to his pupils, 
the school, and the community. 

Closely related to the determination of the purpose of the school 
program is the teacher’s responsibility in planning the nature and 
organization of the program. This is not a separate activity from 
that of the determination of the over-all and more limited purposes 
of the educational program. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the total program of the school must be thought of as a unitary 

•Arthur B. Moehlman, School Adimmstration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940, pp, jjt, 160. See also Revised Edition, 1951, for more general 
discussion of the teacher’s administrative functions. 
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one. Planning the nature o/ the program is but a single phase of a 
multiple or interrelated activity. As the teacher must see the over- 
all and related purposes, he must likewise see the nature of the 
program that needs to be set up to realize these purposes. 

Modem curriculum building programs are generally organized 
on the assumption that the teacher cannot execute a program intelli- 
gently unless he has participated in its development. Although the 
school personnel and the community together will plan the major 
outline of the educational program, the details must be the respon- 
sibility of the teacher. In conformity with this principle of teacher 
responsibility, local school and state curriculum and couzse-of- 
study development programs are composed largely of teachers. 
The older “courses of study,” which were compiled mostly by ad- 
ministrators and educational experts, specified in minute detail both 
the content to be used and the methods to be employed. Modem 
courses of study, formulated as they are principally by teachers, 
are given over largely to suggestions far content and procedures. 
The more recent courses of study are no longer designated as such, 
but are given some such title as ‘Suggestive Teaching Guides" or 
“Suggestive Curriculum Guides for Teachers." 

Within the past decade and a half there has been a rapid shift in 
the degree to which teachers have participated with administrators 
and laymen in developing the local school curriculum. The modem 
conception of the curriculum as primarily concerned with pupil 
experiences rather than with subject-matter has encouraged this 
change of emphasis, along with a more realistic acceptance of 
democracy in school practice. This conception lias further em- 
phasized the importance of the teacher in the development of the 
educational program. Scarcely a school of any size that seriously 
revises its curriculum in this day fails to place major responsibility 
for the development of the new program in the hands of the 
teachers. 

Everywhere teacher-dominated groups are at work on the school 
program. Many’ cities have developed curriculum councils that are 
made up largely of teachers. During the summer, schools in increas- 
ing numbers arc setting up workshops, w here for several weeks at 
school expense teachers, administrators, and laymen spend their 
entire rime planning die school program. Almost ctcry large uni- 
versity or teachers college now conducts summer workshops; at 
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times entitc school faculties come to a university workshop to plan 
a revision of the educational program for their community, or 
smaller groups join with each other to make. up a workshop for 
such study. 

Recognition of teacher responsibility for the general planning of 
the school program on the basis of a realistic facing of the implica- 
tions of the democratic process in relation to the nature of learning 
leads to another logical phase of the problem. Responsibility for the 
development of an educational program inevitably involves a con- 
sideration of means by which the program can be made effective. 
It would be unrealistic for the teacher to participate in, and accept 
responsibility for, a program of education without considering how 
such a program is to be implemented. It is the logic of this position 
that has given the teacher the right to participate in the larger ad- 
ministrative functions of the school The unitary nature of the 
modern conception of the school task is here again made evident 
If the organization of the school is limited in vital ways that 
would suggest a modification of the ideal program, to what extent 
should the teacher be responsible for determining the organization 
that is possible? Sometimes, for example, the educational programs 
coveted as the ideal require freedom from restrictions imposed by 
laws or regulations of state Departments of Education. Frequently 
they involve simply a matter of change of policy for the local ad- 
ministration. Another problem is the adequacy of the physical 
facilities of plant, equipment, and supplies for the implementation 
of a desirable program. The teacher cannot discharge his responsi- 
bilities adequately unless he can plan cooperatively with the ad- 
ministrative staff on these important matters. For principals and 
teachers to be able to plan simultaneously the educational program 
and the possible means of its effective implementation is essential to 
the success of any modem school program. Moreover, at the sec- 
ondary level many of the teachers have equal even superior, pro- 
fessional preparation to that of the superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors with whom they work. The tendency toward differen- 
tiation of professional preparation makes the sharing of responsibil- 
ity desirable, and adds to the esprit de corps of the group as well. 

In a recent summer workshop conducted for several school 
groups, the value of teacher-administrator cooperation in planning 
how to implement the school program was fully demonstrated. Dur- 
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ing the preceding year much planning of a new educational pro- 
gram for the school had taken place. A certain amount of confusion 
and even irritation had arisen at times when the group had been in- 
formed by the superintendent that phases of the program proposed 
appeared to be impractical in that school system. With the super- 
intendent and all the administrative personnel sitting around tables 
or in small informal groups with teachers, these problems took on 
a new significance. The administration, after the full implications 
of the plans had been clarified, found it possible, with the teachers, 
to explore feasible ways in which school organization and school 
facilities might be adjusted to permit the proposed changes in the 
educational program. Where there were obstacles that appeared 
insurmountable legally, financially, or in terms of physical facilities, 
these were made clear to the teachers. Some teachers suggested 
ways in which apparent obstacles could be removed by making 
moderate modifications in the existing school organization and fa- 
cilities. This six-week experience gave the teachers a better under- 
standing of the administrative problems of the school and caused 
them to think of their administrative leaders as valuable partners. 
The administration, on the other hand, saw the teachers as caqer. 
competent, professional workers who could help solve the baffling 
administrative problems that stood in the way of a worth-while 
educational program. 

A fourth responsibility of the teacher in the development of the 
school program is an approach to the program in cooperation with 
the parents and other citizens of the community. It lias been em- 
phasized again and again in this book that modern education cannot 
function satisfactorily without the full cooperation of the parents 
and the community. They must understand clearly what the educa- 
tional program of the school is all about and actively work for its 
realization. To do this, they must have had a part in formulating 
that program. Heretofore, whatever recognition was given to this 
problem, it was assumed to be an administrative responsibility. Now' 
it is realized that the very nature of the teacher’s place in modem 
education makes him an important agent of the school in establish- 
ing school-community relationships. As teachers and members of 
the community cooperate in educational planning, they get to un- 
derstand each other's problems in the education of youth. They arc 
better able to scr up learning situations both in school and out that 
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will produce the desired educational impact upon the learner. Since 
the teachers come into most direct contact with the pupil outride of 
the community itself, these nvo groups carry the major responsi- 
bility for developing the most effective program of education for 
youth. 

Should the adolescent himself be asked to accept some 
responsibility in the planning of his education? 

A generation ago this question would have been regarded as 
heretical in educational circles. When expens were supposed to 
have almost exclusive responsibility for planning what youth should 
study, the pupil was expected to accept what was offered, taking its 
value for granted without any clear perception of its relation to 
his ultimate goals. Today education is considered to be valuable, or 
even be possible, onlv in so far as the youth sees his activities as 
related to well-defined goals that he understands and accepts as his 
own. John Dewey has repeatedly emphasized that learning can take 
place only in relation to goals clearly perceived and desired, and 
this point of view is now commonly accepted by educational au- 
thorities. One educational psychologist has defined learning as 
“activity under tension toward a goal.” Another writer has given a 
more elaborate definition of learning: 

Learning may be defined as the progressive change in behavior which 
is associated, on the one hand, with successive presentations of a situation, 
and on the other, with repeated efforts of the individual to react to it 
effectively. Learning may also be thought of as the acquisition of ways 
of satisfying motives or of attaining goals. 10 

In another connection this writer asserts that “Learning cannot 
be successful or efficient without persistent, selective, and purpose- 
ful effort.” 11 The concept of “purposiveness” in learning is ac- 
cepted in modern education as fundamental. Practically applied, 
this means that the school program musr be so set up that youth 
will see his cherished purposes clearly as goals in the program. It 
means also that he must see in the day-by-day processes a definite 
relationship between these processes and the goals he would seek. 

10 From Arthur I. Gates, et af. Educational Ptyebolo%y, p. 299. New York. 
Copyright, 1942 by The Alacnullan Company, and ured with their permission. 

*' Ibi i., p. 517 . See also >948 Revved Edition, pp. 1S8-189, for a similar dis- 
cussion of learning. 
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This docs not mean that the school program must await the dis- 
covery of youth’s goals before it can be planned. School personnel, 
particularly teachers, have a responsibility to help youths interpret 
their basic desires in terms of purposes that, in the longer perspec- 
tive, are more desirable than die immediate, often transitory, goals 
they set for themselves. They must be helped to identify them- 
selves with their culture, and to see that their own basic needs and 
desires are best realized in terms of long-range goals. 

Like the teacher, or any other member of the school staff, the 
pupil cannot see his goals clearly or idenrify elements of the school 
program as truly contributory to his goals unless he has had a parr 
in planning the cducauonal program. There arc larger aspects of 
the program of the school that may not directly concern him. His 
responsibility' in program development may be limited mainly to 
those aspects of the total program that vitally affect his own pur- 
poses, Nonetheless, he should be able to see and relate his goals as 
part of the larger school program. 

The part a youth should have in planning his education is de- 
pendent also on the fundamental relationship between the educa- 
tional process and the kind of behavior patterns necessary for effec- 
tive living in a democratic society. Democracy, as lias been pointed 
out previously, requires behavior competencies that arc different 
from those demanded in most contemporary cultures. The Ameri- 
can citizen must be so educated tiiat he can measure up to the full 
stature of the responsibilities placed upon him in diosc words of 
Abraham Lincoln— government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people." Such a citizen must have developed abilities to 
diink, to make logical decisions, and to carry' out those decisions 
efficient! v. Tliis means facility’ in group action where goals of the 
group must be set, plans made for dicir achievement, am! the plans 
carried out. In other words, the youdi must have those experiences 
in the school environment that will develop in him those behavior 
competencies necessary for his successful functioning in democratic 
living. As Mochlman has so well observed: 

If children anJ adults are trained and encouraged to develop in demo- 
cratic competency, the practice of democracy must be a part of institu- 
tional routine. Democrat}’ eta be iucccxifvHy ttughi not by hupouiioa 
on a mandatory basis from above, but rather through the stimulation of 
reflective thinking by the agency which is attempting to mate demo- 
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cratic purposes successful. . . . Democratic organization must provide for 
freedom of the individual in accord with the individual’s capacity to 
perform within the pattern of rules essential to operation, 1 * 

Democratic education cannot take place, then, unless the student 
accepts some measure of responsibility for die school program. It 
is not sufficient to assign him tasks about die school; he must under- 
stand the need for these tasks in terms of his goals and, further, 
must see his participation in the realization of these goals as desira- 
ble and necessary. He must accept these responsibiltics freely, even 
eagerly. The widely used device of student participation in gov- 
ernment has often failed and fallen into disrepute because school 
administrations have assigned this role to the students. Usually, un- 
der these circumstances responsibility for disciplinary policing has 
been the principal task handed over to the student body. Student 
participation in, and responsibility for, the community life of the 
school is a highly effective means of developing students’ skills in 
cooperative democratic living. Today schools are bringing youths 
into the very heart of the cooperative planning of the school 
program. 

At the opening of school in September a faculty that had grap- 
pled with the program of the school for six weeks in a university- 
conducted workshop that summer decided to put the modem prin- 
ciples of democratic education to a real test. Youth in that com- 
munity for years had had a vital part in the life of the school; thus, 
they had some measure of experience in democratic living. It was 
decided by the faculty that the high school student body on the 
opening day of school should be informed of the summer efforts 
of the faculty to estimate what kind of educational program would 
contribute most to the youth of that community. The pupils were 
invited to spend some time with the faculty and in groups by 
themselves thinking over what the school should do the coming 
year. These youths were faced with such questions as: “What 
goals have you set for yourselves in life?” “What do you think 
society has a right to expect of you-*’ “What do you think is the 
responsibility of the school toward our democratic society and to- 
ward you?" “What responsibilities do you consider you have to 

'* Arthur B. Moehtman, School Administration. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1540, pp. *58-159, 
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the school?” “How do you think the school can help you attain 
your goals?” “What suggestions can you offer for the program of 
the school for the year?” A full week was devoted to a considera- 
tion of such fundamental questions. It was democracy in action at 
a very high level The faculty was enthusiastic about the response 
of the students. It created a sense of unity and excellent rapport 
throughout the school. The democratic educational processes loosed 
at the beginning of the school were conunued through the year. 

The importance as well as the ability of youth’s acceptance of 
responsibility in planning the program is revealed in the experi- 
ence of a teacher of English. Boys with assumed low mentalities, 
a so-called “terminal education group,” was enrolled m a traditional 
course in rhetoric. The class was bored with a course largely de- 
voted to the study of abstract grammatical rules that meant little 
to them. They did not see any relationship between what they were 
studying and their anticipated vocations. The teacher, convinced 
of the value of her subject, was pained at the obvious Jack of inter- 
est in the class. Finally, in desperation, the teacher put the matter 
squarely up ro the class. She recognized frankly their lack of in- 
terest and sought their cooperation in making the course serve 
their needs. The boys pointed out that in their anticipated jobs as 
foremen they would need to give clear and concise instructions 
orally and in writing to workers under them, and they would be 
expected to explain clearly the operation and parts of machinery 
being used. They did not think the course was teaching them any- 
thing useful along these lines. A committee was appointed to work 
out suggestions for class activities that the students thought w ould 
give them the desired preparation. When the report of the commit- 
tee was handed to the teacher, activities were planned for e\ery 
day of the remainder of the year. The boys’ plan involved practice 
before the class giving instructions and descriptions orally, and in 
turn being criticized and corrected by the class and teacher. Exer- 
cises in written instructions and descriptions of the operation or 
parts of machinery were included. Panel discussions and debates 
on problems the boys knew would arise in this vocation w cre sug- 
gested. The teacher reported that with changes, cooperatively 
agreed upon, the course was so taught the rest of the year. From 
indifferent students the boys became aroused, thoroughly inter- 
ested, and eagerly participating in the class activities. This was a 
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revelation to the teacher: it revealed what could happen when stu- 
dents saw definite functional connection between their goals and 
the processes involved in the educational program. She came to 
have a profound respect for the ability of the group to think criti- 
cally, to plan, and to evaluate intelligently what they were doing. 
She also discovered they knew much more about functional com- 
munication techniques than their study of formal grammar had 
revealed. 

How much responsibility for the secondary school 
program should national, regional, or institutional 
education agencies assume? 

The extent to which educational groups without legal status 
should assume responsibility for the secondary school program has 
long been a debated question. That these various agencies have 
exercised tremendous influence upon the secondary school at times 
cannot be doubted. Among the groups of national scope that have 
influenced education by the sheer force of their prestige is the 
National Education Association. Since 1895, when the Committee 
of Ten made its historic report, the program of the secondary 
school has been profoundly affected by NJLA. statements con- 
cerning secondary education. As pointed out in considerable detail 
earlier in this book, the Comniittee of Ten by its recommendations 
virtually paralyzed the development of secondary education along 
democratic lines for o\er a quarter of a century. Our secondary 
school program still reflects much of that baneful influence. The 
report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, made in 1918, by its tremendous influence has gone far to 
overcome the unfortunate effects of the 1893 pronouncements. 
The recent attempt on the part of the N.E.A., through the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, to influence the program of the sec- 
ondary school is further evidence of its power. Learning the Ways 
of Danocracy and Education for All American Youth, two of the 
principal publications of the Educational Policies Commission, have 
exerted a tremendous influence on the contemporary secondary 
school program. This influence has been as beneficient for second- 
ary education as it has been great. Without doubt the N.E.A., 
through all its affiliated national and state educational organizations, 
will continue to exert a tremendous influence on education in gen- 
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erai and secondary education in particular. Many educators be- 
lieve that the N.E.A, should become even more powerful as the 
official but nonlegal spokesman for the teaching profession. 

There are other educational organizations that have assumed a 
large measure of responsibility for the secondary school as research 
or inspirational stimulus agencies. The National Council on .Edu- 
cation, for example, set up the National Youth Commission in tire 
middle /930’s to study the educational problems of youth. The 
Progressive Education Association promoted vanguard thinking in 
education and sponsored the Eight- Year Study in secondary edu- 
cation. The American Educational Research Association lias de- 
voted its efforts to research problems at all levels of education The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers has tried to bring the 
school and the community together to make a cooperative study of 
school betterment. The activities of these organizations have been 
of real value to the schools. Every encouragement should be offered 
them to continue their contributions to educational know ledge and 
practice. 

Among the extralegal agencies that attempt a semiicgislativc re- 
lationship to the secondary school program are the area associations 
of colleges and secondary schools, of which the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is probably the 
most powerful. These associations have sec up accrediting standards 
for both the colleges and the secondary schools. Secondary schools 
that do not meet these standards find their graduates at a disadvan- 
tage if they wish to attend a college or university w hich is a mem- 
ber of the associations. In recent years much criticism has been 
made of the influence these organizations have exerted over the 
programs of the secondary school. When the standards of these 
associations are forward-looking and represent helpful and pro- 
gressive thinking, the exercise of such influence serves as a stimulus 
to better education. Quite possibly, however, standards that were 
in vanguard of educational thinking when they were set up may 
become crystallized and serve as deterrents. The North Central 
Association has just emerged from such an unfortunate situation. 
Long after some of its standards lud become obsolescent in modem 
educational thinking, many' secondary schools were still handi- 
capped by them. 

Such agencies, on the u hole, have been valuable spurs to a better 
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quality of secondary education. To the extent to which they keep 
abreast or ahead of current educational theory and to the extent 
the colleges do not foist on the secondary school programs the 
ancient chains of college entrance emphasis, these organizations may 
continue to render a real service to die secondary schools. As 
secondary education moves its program further from the orbit of 
the college to serve the non-college-bound youth, there may be a 
question of the exaggerated importance the colleges now have in 
such organizations as the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The historic conditions that gave rise to 
their creation have largely faded from the contemporary picture. 
The state universities used to exert great influence over secondary 
schools through accreditation standards devised by the institutions 
themselves. Some state universities still assume this responsibility; 
but the activities of the regional associations of which they are a 
part, such as the North Central Association, have largely substituted 
for separate institutional accreditation. Too, as the secondary school 
program is designed increasingly to serve primarily the 75 per cent 
who do not go on to college, the assumption of such responsibility 
by state universities is open to question, 

Ques lions and Problems 

1. Work out a committee report for your class on Henry Barnard's 
thirty years of work to get the U.S. Office of Education established. 
How many Commissioners of Education have there been? Who is 
the present Commissioner? To what extent, if any, is his tenure de- 
pendent upon political changes? 

2. In your own state what percentage of the total cost of elementary 
and secondary education is contributed by the state? Compare your 
figures w ith those of other states. 

3. How w ell does your state make financial provision for the equaliza- 
tion of educational costs? Make a case for or against federal aid to 
your state. 

4. What is the name of the land grant college in your state? Is it 
parr of, or separate from, your state university? Compare, for in- 
stance, California, Kansas, Minnesota, and New York. 

5. Study and compare the compulsory attendance laws of your own 
state with those of other states. What exceptions are there? Is child 
labor permitted in spite of laws? Are the laws generally adequate? 

6. What did tire Civilian Conservation Corps accomplish in your state? 
Could it have functioned as well or better as part of the public 
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school organization? Should the federal government set up separate 
agencies of an educational nature in times of economic crisis 5 

7. From first-hand knowledge list the servicc-to-cominunity activities 
of one or more high schools. Are these activities educationally worth 
while or "fads and frills'? Does their number increase or decrease 
in time of war? Discuss their values for either the pupil or the com* 
m unity. 

8. What is the present status of publicly owned school lands in jour 
state? Have they been sold or are they producing revenue for 
schools? What use is made of any income from vour own state 
school lands? 

9. Lise the various bodies or authorities that have general direction 

■ over elementary, secondary, vocational, teacher, and higher educa- 
tion in you r state. What about schools lor the handicapped, such a* 
the blind and the deaf? 

10. How docs a teacher get a license to teach in your state 5 What 
qualifications and procedures arc involved? How may a readier lose 
his license to teach? Who has the final authority? 

11. Prepare arguments for a class discussion on the establishment of □ 
Department of Education with the secretary or head a member of 
die President's Cabinet. 

it. Mention communities with which you arc familiar where parents, 
teachers, and pupils participate in the formation of school policy and 
in the determination of the curriculum program. 

13. List several criteria by' which you could determine whether the citi- 
zens of a community w ere interested in and willing to support the 
school program. 

14. Look over the curriculum bulletins issued by the Department of 
Education in your sratc. Are they general guides for the teacher or 
minutely derailed plan books? Compare a modern bulletin with one 
of the older type. 

15. Analyze the skills you w ill need as a teacher to be able to participate 
elTcctivcly in policy formation and determination of the curriculum 
program. Are you lacking any of the skills of group work? How do 
you propose ro become proficient in the skills needed for coopera die 
democratic living 5 

1 6. Interview several parents and get their ideas on what the school pro- 
gram should be. 
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CHAPTER XI 


How May Such a Program of Secondary 
Education Be Effectively Organized? 


IIow can one organize the program on an area, state, and 

national basis? 

How on an area basis? The discussion of federal and state re- 
sponsibility for the program of secondary education has suggested 
the basic problem of the organization of secondary education above 
the local community level The nature of secondary education, 
especially if the thirteenth and fourteenth grades are added to the 
traditional secondary school program, makes it highly impractical 
for every small community to maintain a complete secondary edu- 
cation program. Very small enrollments for many of the vocational 
courses would make it financially impractical to offer the variety 
of courses necessary to meet the educational needs of the youths 
enrolled. 

Getting a large enough unit enrollment to make a sufficient va- 
riety of courses economically feasible has always been a problem 
in the smaller communities, even when the stress was upon the 
more traditional academic curriculum. Even if the old district sys- 
tem elementary schools of one or two rooms were maintained, the 
secondary school would need a larger base. Some states, for exam- 
ple, developed permissive legislation that encouraged a number of 
communities to block cue an independent high school district with 
a sufficiently large potential secondary school enrollment to sup- 
port at least an academic curriculum. The increasing problem of 
handling large numbers who will not go on to colleges or pro- 
fessional schools, the increased holding power of the secondary 
343 
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school, the extension of secondary education to include the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth grades, the frank recognition of the need for 
a more functional type of education for those who terminate their 
formal education with the secondary school have all given impetus 
to the organization of the secondary school on a still larger geo- 
graphical-population base. 

The future organizational pattern of the secondary school, 
whether it develops on the present 3-3-2 pattern or on the 4-4 
basis, clearly points to a large-area organizational pattern for the 
upper division of the secondary school. The 4-4 organizational 
form would seem to provide the best basis for local and area 
schools. In any event, the upper division of the entire secondary 
school will emphasize vocational, and to some extent preprofes- 
sional, preparation. The offerings should be sufficiently varied to 
provide a reasonable breadth of vocational choice to meet the major 
needs of the students of the area. As has been so well pointed out 
in Education for All American Youth, preparation for certain voca- 
tions may be considered a legitimate obligation of the secondary 
school, but; because of a limited demand for it, such training could 
not with economic justification be offered in every area school. The 
programs of the several area schools should be so planned that 
preparation for certain vocations that employ large numbers of peo- 
ple will be made available in almost all schools. On the other hand, 
vocations that employ fewer people but are of acknowledged im- 
portance to the civic welfare should be parceled out among the 
area schools of the state in such a way as to give a qualified student 
the opportunity to prepare for the vocation of his choice. 1 

The area districts should be organized on a functional basis so 
that the school will serve all parts of the area. Where a geographical 
area is predominantly urban in character and industrial, business, 
and distributive occupations await the graduates of the upper re- 
gional school, the regional district, as far as possible, should be 
organized to serve the interests of these groups. The same principle 
should apply to those areas where agriculture is the main interest; 
with allowances for some of the business and distributive occupa- 

'Sec tnc plan tor area conmtfu&ty Institutes to meet this problem snggtstecl 
in EdilcaCoAtl Policies Commission, Education for Ail American Youth: A 
Further Looq Chaps. V-IX. Washington: National Education Association, 
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dons in die villages or small incorporated urban towns in these 
areas. 

Area schools should be organized also in some over-all relation 
to one another. They should be so distributed throughout the 
sure as to provide approximately the same accessibility to an area 
school for all youths. It is recognized, however, that concentration 
of population in some sections of the state may make some area 
districts geographically smaller than others in order to serve ap- 
proximately the same school populations. 

Transportation facilities should be made available to students 
who could not otherwise attend school convcnicndy. Where the 
distance may be so great, as may happen in sparsely settled areas, 
as to make transportation impractical, either a subsistence allow- 
ance to permit residence near the school or dormitories to house 
diese students should be provided. Where it is necessary for stu- 
dents to attend schools in areas outside their own, full provision for 
subsistence and transportation should be made. Tuition should be 
free for all students within die area districts as well as for those 
students who need to attend a distant school for vocational training 
in a limited vocation. 

The financial organization of the several area schools should 
equalize for all citizens the burden of supporting the schools’ basic 
program. At the same time, more alert communities should be free 
to improve dicir schools as long as they arc willing to put forth 
the extra financial effort. The cost of maintenance of such an area 
program should be carefully estimated. A reasonable tax levy should 
be determined to support all or part of this program. Each regional 
community should carry the same minimum tax burden. The 
poorer districts should expect that deficiencies in the amount of 
revenue from local school taxes will be made up from state aids or 
from federal assistance available to the state for the specific purpose 
of equalizing the costs of such a program . 3 

Consideration of the upper-level division of the secondary school 

*The student should read carefully the proposed means of financing such 
area schools as here suggested, found specifically in Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Education {or Ail American youth: A Further Look. Washington; 
National Education Associate*}, tfft, pp- 3*9^33 dr mJJ he rfisrrved that tbe 
proposals made above are essentially those outlined by the Educational Pobcies 
Commission. 
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in its regional and interregional setting should not lead to a neglect 
of a carefully related pattern of secondary education below tins 
top level and closely integrated with the elementary school. This 
integration of the educational system at all levels has been consid- 
ered at length in previous chapters. Whether the pattern of educa- 
tional units follows the 6-J-3-2, or the 6-4-4, or die still more 
probable organizational pattern of the 4 -4-4-4, the larger regional 
unit of organization is being emphasized in the unit reorganization 
now taking place. 

Hois on a state basis? The success of the program of secondary 
education envisaged here, or of any similar program organized on 
the principle of equality of opportunity and of financial burden, 
requires a statewide basis of organization in at least four major 
particulars. First, the state Department of Education, of course in 
cooperation with area school. authorities, must have the authority 
to locate area schools properly and to coordinate their activities. 
Statewide planning is essential if all parts of the state arc to be in- 
cluded in a balanced program of area secondary education. Experi- 
ence in those stares where permissive legislation has allowed com- 
munities to carve out a high school district to meet minimum 
requirements of population and financial area support has given 
abundant proof of the inadequacy of such laissez-faire relationships 
between the state and its educational subdivisions. Such procedures 
nor only have led to the most grotesque types of geographical dis- 
tricts, but have denied educational opportunity to small areas un- 
lucky enough to fall outside the districts. Only a policy of state 
authority for planning and approval of regional school districts 
will make probable a unified coordinated program of secondary 
education for the state. 

Second, to insure the kind of secondary education leaders of 
education now advocate, the state must have the power to set up 
general minimum standards for all schools in the state. This au- 
thority most states now exercise very cautiously through their state 
Departments of Education. Certification of teachers, attendance 
regulations, minimum length of school day and school year, and 
minimum curriculum offerings are among the matters now deter- 
mined at tile state level in most states. In the interests of democ- 
racy in education the largest freedom consistent with an over-ail 
program of education for all youths of the sure should be permitted 
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Vocational Education Boards within the several states. It has been 
suggested previously 3 that all federal responsibility for education 
should be channeled through the Office of Education, the logic of 
this suggestion would organize the secondary school program in 
its national aspects in the Office of Education. To provide the 
necessary finances to equalize educational opportunity between 
states, the federal government should make funds available to the 
Office of Education to be administered and apportioned to the 
several state Departments of Education. The Office of Education 
should be organized to conduct in its own right studies and re- 
search on problems of secondary education, and to sponsor coop- 
erative studies and research on secondary school problems on a 
national scale involving states and their subdivisions. Some of the 
most vital information in the field of secondary education can be 
scared only by some agency organized on a national basis. The 
Office of Education is at present organized as a statistical clearing 
house for school data inclusive of important facts about secondary 
education. It provides consultative services of many kinds. All these 
functions should be enlarged under the organized division on sec- 
ondary education of the Office of Education. 


To what extent should the program be organized on 
tiie basis of large functional units? 

In organizing our educational districts we have followed the geo- 
graphical boundaries of our political units almost entirely. In cities, 
school district boundaries are generally coterminous with those of 
the municipality. I n some states, as in Indiana, the political town- 
s p unit as ccome the school unit. In several states, among them 
regon, 3rger county units of school organization have been pro- 
posed to eliminate the very small school districts. In most of our 
,, ” 6 jaunty, a nebulous enough political unit has been used 

„ ,^. Ua ? uca k educational administrative unit, principally for 

1 ismg c one- or two-room district schools within the county. 

of school district organization do not follow nat- 
dte S™.' 1 ' bound “y toes. Political units throughout most of 
These H'% ' Verc determined by sectional block surveys, 

these divided the new territory into sections one mile square and 

■See , he discussion of this problem b, ,h. chlp ,„. 
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townships six miles square; counties usually consisted of a larger 
square block of townships. A river might scry effectively deter- 
mine a natural community for people but the school district, fol- 
lowing the political unit boundaries embracing territory on both 
sides of the river, would split natural communities for cducarional 
purposes. Often people located in a comer of a political and school 
township unit find their natural community interest in a village or 
urban center just across the townsliip line, and their district school 
several miles in the opposite direction. Thus, the political and school 
unit created an artificial center for school purposes, but for all 
other purposes of socio-economic life the children were separated 
into other more natural community groupings. 

The notable exception to this indexible and often artificial form 
of school unit organization is to be found in die old colonial New 
England town. Since diese New England towns arose out of the 
early settlements of the colonists, they followed functional pat- 
terns of geographical boundaries. A valley might become the area 
of a community settlement. Riven and mountains or other natural 
physical geographical contours that determined the nature of the 
community settlement became the fixed boundaries for political 
and school activities. In size these towns compare roughly with our 
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. Modem education, with its emphasis upon active participation 
in community life, needs 3 natural community situation in which 
to fulfill its functions effectively. The modem school as a commu- 
nity educational center for children and adults will be very greatly 
handicapped in its educational program unless a natural community 
exists. Fortunately, the emphasis upon larger and more natural 
community units of school organization has led to a break with the 
old political unit, at least in respect to the smaller districts. For 
both elementary and secondary school purposes small districts have 
been changed in reorganization plans that bring these smaller units 
. into the orbit of the villages or urban centers with which they are 
naturally linked. 7 

As yet it has been difficult for schools to break across county 
political units because most states and their subdivisions have been 
P ur P° s “ on a county basis. Where possible, 

mi? m^ d 'r • b “', m ? practic ' must ba b '° kc " down to Per- 
m’ mote functional school unit otganization. it will not be possi- 

L uTf to anain *" P™"'o‘ ideal. It is 

mtSal ?om determine the enact geographical boundaries of a 
natiu-al community. Besides, m our modem society, community 

rmmun1ca b r‘“ mln f 8 '°S ra P hic % fluid. Developments in 
communication and transportation arc rendering the geographical 
bmdanes and even the center of area communities relatively un- 
In org “ °" V « approaimacon of the ideal that may be achieved. 1 
graphical gd toward lwger educational administrative units, units 
school distnfl' "“>“1 functional needs of the community, is symp- 
the municipality? developments in school administrative organiza- 
ship unit has becofs 01 secondary school organization assumes that 
Oregon, larger coni® wdl be ignored, ezoept where the political 
posed to eliminate tihe natural basis of the proposed area tmit. In 
states the county a functional organizational units will be smaller 
as an equally weak eo- unit; m most cases they will be larger 
supervising the one- oroears to be littie agitation to overcome the 
These patterns of sci state political units. There is evidence in 

United"aates"“ver' ” S ° aal deVclo P m '”“ » »ggest a func- 

These divided the new *£ the problem of community an a 

Community— The WoTaTn w " d ‘heir unstable 
„ , . er Amhsiin™ vv , 10 A,| niamre." in Elmer 

* See the discussion of tf 7 ’ XV. Lancaster, Pa.: The Jacques 
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tional breakdown of traditional state lines. .Many communities now 
cross state lines. Metropolitan communities are developing under 
the impetus of improved communication and transportation facilities. 
Many of our educational conferences, institutes, and other gather- 
ings now include adjoining states or regions with common interests 
and common problems. It is probable chat in the future even state 
lines will be overcome to make education serve an interest beyond 
geographical state boundaries. Recently, in a school survey of an 
urban community, the question of establishing a junior college 
was considered. This small city is located on a river separating two 
states; across the bridge in the adjoining state is a small village with 
its economic and social interests oriented toward the city. This 
urban community favored the incorporation of the village in the 
adjoining state into the proposed junior college district. Linder the 
impact of such thinking artificial state lines may eventually give 
way. 

In 1931 the University of Chicago erected its Graduate School 
of Education. Twenty of the professors in the School of Education 
were asked co give their opinion on what they thought education 
’ in the United States would be like in a century-in 2031. One of 
the professors suggested that by 2031 our present system of state 
school organization would be replaced by metropolitan or regional 
units, twenty or less in number, into which both educational and 
political activities of the United States would be divided, supplant- 
ing the old state form of organization. Considering these opinions 
and changing conditions, educational workers may well contem- 
plate some modification of state lines for educational purposes in 
the future. 

How should the organization of the program recognize the 

interrelated needs of rural and urban populations? 

The organization of the secondary education program to pro- 
vide properly for the needs of rural and urban communities must 
be very flexible. The variety of problems involved at different 
stages in the secondary school program and in relation to the degree 
of rural or urban population served further complicates the 
problem. 

In the 3-3-2 type of organization, a careful coordination of the 
programs of the last two units must be made, and the two-year 
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school must be located centrally to tu o or more senior high schools. 
Some degree of differentiation of program will be desirable, par- 
ticularly in the eleventh and twelfth grades, to meet the needs of 
those who may terminate their formal education at the end of 
senior high school. For those who want vocational training in the 
last two years of the program, it is important that their courses be 
carefully integrated with the work to follow. In the 4-4 type of 
organization, the problems of coordination between the two units 
arc important but not critical— especially when die two divisions 
are located in the immediate locality. It is generally conceded that 
the first four-year unit should be devoted primarily to problems 
of general education. Vocational training and other specific educa- 
tional preparation belong to the second unit. 

The concept of functional community schools implies that the 
students these schools serve shall have similar educational needs as 
far as possible. A secondary school in an essentially rural area sliould 
serve the needs of those who are likely to remain in that area after 
completing school. A school in an urban community would be ex- 
pected to emphasize a program suited to the vocational needs and 
way of living of the community. 

The task of developing a thoroughly functional secondary edu- 
cation program for rural areas is complicated by the fact that large 
numbers of rural youth move from the farms to villages and cities. 
Technological developments make it possible for the fanner to 
grow more and more farm products with less and less manual labor. 
On the other hand, industry in the urban areas is steadily expand- 
ing, and the need for labor in the production and service occupa- 
tions grows apace. The paradox for secondary education arises out 
of the fact that the populations of the cities do not reproduce them- 
selves sufficiently; they depend upon migrations to the city to refill 
the ranks of their diminishing populations. The populations of the 
rural areas, however, increase apace. This means that if the dis- 
proportionate birth rate between the country and the city con- 
tinues, as seems probable, youth must be drained from the farms 
and the villages to find their places in the cities. Education for All 
American Youth: A Further Look, as written by the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1951 estimated that approximately 46 out of 
every 100 youthsxfrom the farms and 33 out of every 100 youths 
from villages and rural towns must go to the cities if overpopulation 
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and congestion in rural areas is to be avoided. The secondary school 
program in the rural community, therefore, must reckon with this 
problem. Some plan must be devised to determine relatively early 
\\ hich youths are likely to stay on the farm and in the village and 
which arc likely to enter technical or professional work or gravitate 
to the labor markets of the city. The latter may be encouraged to 
transfer to the city for the last segment of their education. A sys- 
tem of easy transfer from the rural community and area schools 
to the city should be developed. 

Where the rural and the urban populations are approximately of 
the same size in an area community, adjustments in the batter of 
occupational courses will need to be made. The smaller urban cen- 
ter will not offer as many possible vocations as the big city; it may 
have little more than small businesses and distributive jobs. Under 
such circumstances farm and urban needs can be satisfactorily met. 
Youths who desire a special type of occupational education should 
be permitted to transfer to larger urban schools. 

How should Ihc administrative pattern of the secondary 

school be organized? 

The administrative pattern of secondary education has under- 
gone a slow evolution in the years since the academy was first 
established. The patterns of organization now found in the second- 
ary schools of the United States have developed largely since the 
turn of the century. The typical 8-4 plan of public education— eight 
years devoted to die elementary school and four years to the sec- 
ondary school— was the vogue at the beginning of this century. In 
Chaper IX the exceptions to this organizational pattern were dis- 
cussed at some length. The junior high school, whose beginning as 
a three-year unit is generally located in the year 1910, changed the 
pattern of secondary education to two units of three years each 
above a sht-year elementary school. Smaller secondary schools ac- 
cepted the exira two years from the elementary school and became 
six-year schools. The idea that secondary education rightfully in- 
cluded the two years beyond the traditional high school, or new 
senior high school, developed rapidly after World War I. At first 
the junior college developed as a two-year institution, and this has 
been its predominant organizational pattern. Recent developments 
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in practice have witnessed a growing number of four-year junior 
colleges. 

Educational theory seem s to point to the eight-year secondary 
school divided into two equal divisions, or w hat is recognized as a 
4-4 organizational pattern of secondary education, as the most de- 
sirable form of secondary school organization for the future. Mod- 
em educators frown upon too many segments in the total organi- 
zation of the school. The elimination of breaks in the continuity 
of the educational program, except such breaks as make for ap- 
propriate groupings based on maturity levels of rhe children, »s the 
present ideal. The final word on the future organizational pattern 
for the elementary and secondary periods has not been spoken. 
However, the school system of Pasadena, California (sec Figure 10) 
appears to present an educationally sound pattern of future school 
unit organization. Whether this four-year institution will continue 
to go by the title of junior college or acquire another name is un- 
important, although many think die term “junior” should not be 
attached to any division of the secondary school for psychological 
reasons. The addition of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades to 
the secondary school for the completion of the period of general 
education also brings up the administrative problem of whether 
or not to offer a degree at the conclusion of the fourteenth year. 
Some junior colleges and liberal am divisions of universities now 
give a degree called Associate in Arts. The University of Chicago, 
under the leadership of its former Chancellor, Robert Hutchins, 
took the position that the A.B. degree traditionally represented 
the end of general education, and for a time offered the A.B. at the 
close of the fourteenth year. It appears most likely that the con- 
ferring of a degree at the completion of the last unit of secondary 
education will prevail in the future. 

The former Superintendent of Schools of Pasadena and the prin- 
cipal of the Pasadena Junior College present a lengthy argument 
for the four-year junior college and incidentally suggest that the 
four-year high school, grade 7-10, makes an ideal grouping for the 
division of secondary education below the junior college. Three 
main advantages are presented for the four-year junior college: 
“First, the new American College, or the four-year junior college, 
is educationally the most efficient form of organization for the 
upper secondary school system.” As elements of that efficiency, 
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they claim tb2t this school, by its very scope, will be able to attract 
capable personnel; its extension will insure sufficient tax evaluation 
to secure the buildings and equipment necessary, a large enough 
student body to justify an adequate program, and a minimum dupli- 
cation between the high school and the junior college. “Secondly, 
the four-year junior college is the most economical form of upper 
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Figure x. Development or public schools in Pasadena, Cau»^knia 


•Dotted lino between grade! 9 and 10 indicate! approximate arganlw* 
tlotial form at this time, 

**In 1025 tJ>e 5 upper grades administered together and housed together, 
•••In 1928 the K-8-4-1 plan put into operation. 

••••In 1943 tile K-6-4-4 plan tUll In use. The W-W plan in discussion 
slage only. 

Note: Data above obtained in letter from Dr. John A. Season, Superintendent 
of St bools, Pasadena, under date .March 2, IBIS. 

Because of administrative plans involving adjustment of the Junior 
college to tilth school districts outside of the Pasadena regular school 
district, Pasadena, In 1954. gave up iU historic four )cur Junior college 

C am and reverted to the traditional two >rar organization. It thus 
nes a notable example of the pourr of traditional p»actlce« to du- 
courage administrative pioneering. See tlie caphnauon for thli cliange 
given by Superintendent Stuart F. SUConib in hv Pasadena Dropped 
the 8-4-4 Plan,” The A'ctlun'a School*. 51.00-61. N'oveniber, 1954. 
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secondary school organization.” One less building is needed than in 
the 3-3-2 organization. “Thirdly, the four-year junior college will 
provide an adequate length of course and a sufficient number of 
students to make possible efficient organization.” The cnticism 
offered against the lack of proper esprit de corps in short-term two- 
year colleges is overcome in doubling the length of school; a better 
program for terminal students is possible; and better guidance and 
classification of students is made possible in the four-year schools. 3 

Koos, in a study of three-year versus four-year junior high 
schools, found the evidence in favor of the four-year junior high 
school related to the four-year junior college to be “substantial and 
striking, and leave no room for doubt on the score of the reality 
of the reorganization. . . . The main conclusion is that the 6-4-4 
plan is at once the most effective and the most economical means 
of bringing the full advantage of the junior high school and the 
junior college to the community.” a 
We have thus far considered only adolescent education within 
the probable limits of a future general compulsory system of public 
education. The secondary school also works with older adolescents 
who either have not completed the formal program of the school 
or, having completed what was available, seek additional educational 
assistance. Finally, there is a widespread demand for educational 
opportunities for adults. The large high school building, with its 
classrooms, library, auditorium, and shop equipment, is the logical 
center for these activities. In some cities the program has so devel- 
oped that the school organization plans a continuous school day 
from eight or eight-thirty in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 
This makes possible a more flexible schedule for the regular sec- 
ondary program and at the same time provides a maximum pro- 
gram for older out-of-school adolescents and the adults of the com- 
munity. The organization of any program of secondary education 
that does not take into consideration the needs and growing de- 
mands for educational assistance of older youths and adults will not 
be fulfilling its obligations to our democratic society. 

The length of the school year is another organizational problem. 

•John A. Season and John W. Harbeson, The Ne-u American College. New 
"York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. 42-44. 

• Leonard V. Koos, Integrating High School and College. New York; Harper 
& Brothers, 1946, p. 187. 
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In an agrarian period of American life parents considered it neces- 
sary to have youths released from school for work on the farm 
during the busy summer months. For most youths today, however, 
the summer period away from school is wasted time at best-at 
worst, it may be nmc spent building up habits inimical to the be- 
havior patterns the school is trying to develop through die re- 
mainder of the year. The old claim that youth needed the summer 
months to build up nervous energy for the strain of school life has 
no validity in modem educational practice. The nature of the sec- 
ondary educational program carried on in rural communities makes 
possible a constructive cooperative farm program for youth that in 
part offsets the loss of this help to the farm. Moreover, the educa- 
tional programs now sponsored by agricultural departments in rural 
secondary schools necessitate administrative supervision from the 
school on a twelve-month basis. High school instructors in agri- 
culture arc now regularly employed on a twelve-month basis. Tn 
those programs where work experience is cmpliasized, a serious 
problem has arisen with employers who are expected to make room 
for a certain number of students during a nine-month school year 
and hi] the gaps during the summer when these school youths are 
no longer available. As secondary schools put modem theories of 
education inco practice, the all-year school will become an educa- 
tional and administrative necessity. School systems are now adopt- 
ing the twelve-month school in increasing numbers. Unless a major 
depression or other unforeseen developments prevent ir, this gen- 
eration should sec the all-year school a common practice. 

If a closely knit program of secondary education is to be made 
possible, the unit divisions of the secondary school must be inte- 
grated. Inter-division committees of teachers and administrative 
personnel should be continuously activ'c to insure an over-all aw'arc- 
ncss of the purposes and functioning of the whole pattern of sec- 
ondary education and the part each division or unit plays in that 
partem. The fullest degree of local flexibility consistent with an 
integrated pattern of secondary education from the seventh grade 
through the fourteenth should be encouraged in each school unit. 
The administrative organization of the local school, too, must be- 
come more completely democratized. The professional preparation 
of secondary school teachers has now reached a very high level. 
There has been a growing tendency to include some work in school 
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administration in the professional education of teachers, on the 
theory that the teacher can do his best work as a teacher only in 
so far as he is fully familiar with the total program of the school 
and actually shares in the administrative function. The gulf that 
existed between administrators and the secondary school teaching 
staff has been greatly lessened under the impact of the newer concep- 
tions of education-witness the still hesitant practice of bringing 
teachers into administrative planning, and the still more hesitant 
practice of sharing administrative responsibilities with teachers. In 
some smaller secondary schools cooperative administration shared in 
by the entire faculty is being studied and tried out as a means of 
realizing a thoroughly democratic schooL 

How should the program be organized? 

Whether ultimately the 4-4 or the 3-3-1 organization prevails, 
there seems little doubt that the secondary school’s internal organi- 
zation will undergo a profound change. Indeed, the state of flux in 
the present organizational pattern is but symptomatic of the change 
that is now in progress. 

When the Committee of Ten in 1893 recommended that the 
seventh and eighth grades of the elementary school be made an 
integral part of secondary education, and that its program be 
structured after the pattern of the existing high school, with separate 
subjects, subject teachers, and class periods, it fastened upon the 
junior high school a program pattern from which it has never freed 
itself. Here and there there have been attempts to differentiate in 
program and organizational form between the lower and upper 
segments of the secondary school, but the typical junior high 
school has undergone little change from the structure originally 
imposed upon it. 

At present there is much unrest with a program and administra- 
tive structure that many believe antiquated. At the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals in Mil- 
waukee in February, 1954, a commission was formed to consider 
reorientation and restructuring of the junior high school, 

A consideration of the needs of pupils in this transition period 
from childhood into adolescence suggests a less abrupt change in 
the administrative framework of the school program at this time, 
as well as a re-evaluation of the curriculum for this period. Many 
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now advocate a modification of the school program to eliminate 
rigid subject patterns, drastically reduce if not abolish present class 
periods, and reduce to a minimum the number of teachers the ch3d 
muse contact each day. Many educators now suggest that the prac- 
tice of one teacher to a group as generally found in the elementary 
school should be adopted in the junior high school. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
has advocated eliminating all elective subjects in the junior high 
school, asserting that: 

Throughout the junior high school period, it was agreed, the educa- 
tional needs of pupils are sufficiently alike to justify a common cur- 
riculum for all pupils with ample provision for differentiated treatment 
of pupils within classes to rake account of diversities of interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. 1 

Such changes in the organization of the program of the lower 
division of the secondary school would indicate the need of modi- 
fications in the program of the tenth or eleventh through the four- 
teenth grades. Afore gradualism in the differentiation of the pro- 
gram would seem necessary, and at the beginning of the upper 
division some approximation to the plan of the junior high school 
would seem desirable. 

Questions and Problems 

i. Prepare a map of an ideal school district in some section of your 
state. Consider such matters as transportation of pupils, state aids, 
assessed valuation, and location of secondary schools. 

i. Study a map of the school districts in your state. Make suggestions 
for reorganizing districts to improve educational services. 

3. What arguments can you advance, pro and con, on the 4-4 and 
3-3-2 organizations of the secondary school? 

4. Work out a committee report on Sexson and Harbeson’s The New 
American College, and follow the report with class discussion. 

j. Study the recommendations of the American Vocational Association 
on vocational training and discuss the recommendations in class. 

6 . Interview Cl.O. and A.FX. leaders for their recommendations on 

T Sce Educational Policies Commission, Education For Ail American Youth: 

A Further Loot. Revised Edition. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, ijjj, (p. j20>. Since this problem is also discussed in connection with 
the organization of efie core curriculum in Chapter X 'lit, the reader sfrotiAJ 
study the suggested plan of curriculum organization outlined diere for grades 
ten to fourteen. 
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vocational training. Do the san>e with parents, professional people, 
and business leaders. 

7. Pool your own experience with that of the class in an attempt to 
discover local issues that have precipitated “school fights." Suggest 
ways and means of avoiding such situations. 

8. What arc some of the problems or issues that arise in the reorganiza- 
tion of smaller districts into a larger consolidated district? 

9. How would the “community school" building differ from the con- 
ventional buildings now common throughout the United States? 

10. Present to the class a panel discussion on some problem facing the 
secondary teacher when the schools institute the twelve-month year. 

it. Describe as specifically as you can the differences between an “au- 
thoritarian” and a “democratic" school administration. 

ra. Have a panel discussion of the merits of the recommendation found 
in Education for All American Youth that a common curriculum be 
given to all at the junior high school level. 

13. What reasons could you advance to support the author’s position 
that gradualism should characterize change in the program from 
grades ten or eleven to grade fourteen? 

14. Discuss whether one teacher for one group for the entire day, as 
practiced in the elementary school, should also be the practice of 
the junior high schooL 
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CHAPTER XII 


What Is the Curriculum Problem? 


The difficulty of keeping youth in the secondary school has been 
attributed mostly to the faults of the curriculum. Familiar are such 
criticisms as: the curriculum is too difficult; it is not practical; it is 
designed principally for those who wish to prepare for college; it 
is not organized to challenge the interest of youth . 1 

What is the nature o£ the traditional curriculum? 

What have been the traditional curriculum concepts ? The use of 
the term curriculum above has followed the older accepted conno- 
tations of the word. To an older generation the curriculum would 
simply mean all the subjects studied or offered in school. Popularly, 
the curriculum has been thought of as those compendiums of in- 
formation and skills which the school has made available for study. 
In antiquity our word was derived from the Latin word curriculum, 
which means literally “a race course." It came to mean whatever 
was offered in the school to be learned. As a result, Western civili- 
zation has come to think of the school curriculum as a collection 
of subject matter that the pupil is to study in some order of se- 
quence toward some general goal, though such goal may be vague 
or poorly defined. 

Iti its evolution our conception of the curriculum has taken on 
particular meanings that the teacher should understand clearly if he 
is to bridge the gap between the older ideas associated with the 
curriculum and the newer ones rapidly coming into acceptance. 
From ancient tiroes education has been thought of as the acquisi- 

l Sce Chapter I for a more detailed discussion of the criticisms currently 
made of the curriculum. 
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usually found, often in variant forms, in the average four-year high 
school. 

The single-curriculum school presents subjects that all high school 
students are expected to study. These subjects are likely to be 
grouped around the traditional subject fields of English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science. Mote recently physical education 
and health have been added to the required curriculum as a com- 
bined field, often by legal requirement of the state. Although the 
minimum and maximum number of courses required by individual 
schools varies, work in all these fields is required. Beyond this pre- 

TABLE i* 


Typical Organization op Subject Matter Curriculum in Four-Year 
High School Showing Required and Elective Subjects 


GRADE 9 

GRADE 10 

GRADE II 

GRADE 12 

Required: 

Required: 

Required: 

Required: 

Health and Physi- 
cal Education 
English I 

General Science 
Algebra 

Social Studies 

Health and Physi- 
cal Education 
English II 

World History 
Biology 

Health and Physi- 
cal Education 
English HI 

United States His- 
tory 

Health and Physi- 
cal Education 
English IV 

Social Problems 

Electives: 

Electives: 

Electives: 

Electives: 

One 

Two 

Three 

Three 

Latin I or 

French I or 

Spanish I 

Art 

Music 

Plane Geometry 
Latin I or IT 
Spanish I or II 
French I or II 
Physics 

Chemistry 
Industrial Arts l 
Home Economics I 
Art 

Music 

Solid Geometry 
Latin II or III 
French II or III 
Spanish II or III | 
Stenography I 
Typewriting I 
Bookkeeping I 1 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Home Economics I 
or II 

Industrial Arts I 
or II 

Art 

Music 

Trigonometry 
French III or IV 
Spanish III or IV 
Bookkeeping II 
Stenography II 
Typewriting II 
Commercial Law 
Chemistry 

Home Economics 
II or III 

Industrial Arts II 
or III 

Art 
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scribed central pattern of subjects that all must take, a number of 
other subjects such as art, music, home economics, industrial arts, 
and agriculture may be offered as electives. The extent of these 
electives may depend on the size of the school staff, facilities, and 
budgets. The smaller the school, the more limited the elective 
privileges of the student will be. 

The multiple curriculum is the other type that has been accepted 
in our larger secondary schools. This curriculum is in reality several 
curriculum patterns; each pattern may be pursued by different stn- 
dents in conformity with their major interests. A school with such 


TABLE 

Typical Organization op a Multiple Curriculum 


Grads 

Celie£* Preparatory 

General 

Commercial 

9 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English I 

General Science 
General Mathematics 
Social Studies 

Elective — t 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English l 

General Science 
General Mathematics 
Social Studies 
Elective— t 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English I 

General Science 

Genera! Mathematics 
Social Studies 

Typing I 

10 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English II 

Algebra 

Biology 

World History 

Elective — I 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English 11 

Biology 

World History 
Electives — a 

Health and Physical 
Education 

English 11 

World History 

Typing II 

Bookkeeping I 

Elective— i 

ii 

Health and Physical 
Education 
; English III 

1 United States History 
Geometry 

Language 

Elective — I 

l Health and Physical 
Education 

English III 

United States History 
Electives — 3 

Health and Physical 
Education 

Engtish III 

Bookkeeping It 
Stenography I 

Electives— a 

la 

English IV 

Social Problems 
Language II 

Electives— 3 

English IV 

Social Problems 
Electives — ^ 

Commercial English 
Stenography II 

OlEce Practice {> acm.) 
Commercial Law (i 
sera.) 

Electives— 3 








3<5<S tub curriculum problem 

a curriculum may have, for example, (a) a classical curriculum, (b) 
a science curriculum, (c) a commercial curriculum, (d) an in- 
dustrial arts curriculum. Ic is not uncommon for very large schools 
to have six to ten, or even more, distinct cumculums. Possibly the 
most commonly found number for medium-sized schools is three 
cumculums: (<i) college preparatory, (b) general, and (c) com- 
mercial or industrial. This does not mean that there are no two 
subjects the same in the different curriculums. English, for exam- 
ple, will be found in each curriculum although the amount, the 
content, and the methods of teaching it may vary. Whereas the 
single curriculum permits the pupil to follow any interest he may 
wish after he has satisfied the basic required courses, the multiple 
curriculum represents closed patterns that are presumed to fulfill 
definite purposes. The student who elects a given curriculum is 
expected to complete the courses that particular pattern designates. 

What problems ere involved in the traditional curriculum ? A 
major problem that has increasingly plagued the traditional cur- 
riculum worker has been what to teach. Primitive man had little 
difficulty about what to teach his children. Life was very much 
circumscribed; there was only a limited amount of rudimentary 
knowledge and understanding necessary or available for youth to 
possess in order to assume his place in die life of the group, and the 
skills needed for him to become self-supporting were relatively sim- 
ple and few' in number. 

Growth of Knowledge: 2 All this has changed. The facts of life 
with which the adult must be familiar have become far more 
numerous, and the facts he could learn are infinite in number. A 
radio speaker recently asserted that more facts had been added to 
the sum total of the world's knowledge within the past ten years 
than it would be possible for one person to master within a life- 
time. 

In the old Dame School children were subjected to the simple 
mechanics of reading and writing, with the Bible as the chief text- 
book. Later it became a feature attraction when a schoolmaster 
could advertise his ability to teach simple arithmetic in addition to 
the two R’s. Today at least 15 subjects make up the base of the 


* See Chapter IV for an mended discussion of dns aspect of the proble 
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elementary school curriculum, and many other fringe subjects are 

offered. 

This same expansion of curricular offerings is even more evident 
at the secondary and college levels. Before 1910 the secondary 
School added new subjects to its curriculum very cautiously and 
With great reluctance. During the second and third decade of this 
century, however, the floodgates opened and the secondary school 
curriculum began a phenomenal expansion. By 1920 there were avail- 
able to the students in one large city 29 different programs of 
study; 15 of these were four year curriculums and 14 were two 
years in length. In all it was estimated these curriculums involved 
between 450 and 500 different courses. 

The curriculums of such well known universities as Harvard and 
Yale one hundred years ago were nor as extensive as those of the 
larger secondary schools of cities of 25,000-50,000 population to- 
day. A study made in the second decade of this century of one of 
our largest universities revealed that a student carrying a normal 
college load would require no years to complete the courses then 
available, A similar study made more recently of another large 
university points up the rapid curricular expansion of higher edu- 
cational institutions: a student would need 504 years to complete 
every course listed by this university. 

Teachers of English have been wont to call the attention of their 
students to the extensive vocabulary used in Shakespearian plays; 
it is claimed that Shakespeare used over 15,000 different words. 
The state papers of Woodrow Wilson contain over 25,000 words 
used, and educated men of affairs are said to use a vocabulary of 
upwards of 50,000 words. A study reported in 1941 by the late 
Robert Seashore of Northwestern University showed that the av- 
erage college student knew 60,000 common words, 1,500 technical 
words, and 95,000 derived words. A similar study made by M. J. 
Van Wagcnen of the University' of Alinnesota found that the vo- 
cabulary knowledge revealed in the Seashore study for college stu- 
dents holds true as well for high school students. 

It is little wonder that many businessmen complain that high 
school graduates cannot spell die working vocabulary of business. 

It is obvious that their vocabulary is so big as to obviate any rea- 
sonable expectancy of perfect spelling. Those familiar with the re- 
search studies made in the earlier pan of this century that became 
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the basis of the famous Jones’ Speller and the Horn and Thorn- 
dike 5,000-word spelling lists, can appreciate how hard it is to ap- 
proach the problem of spelling on a word-list basis in today’s school 
curriculum. 

The fact of expanding knowledge could be amplified at great 
length, but the above is sufficient to highlight one of the major 
problems involved in the traditional conception of learning and 
the curriculum. The cultural heritage has long since become too 
extensive to pass on in toto. The factor of time and the sheer in- 
ability of the mind to encompass all knowledge (let alone the ques- 
tion of the desirability of doing so if it were possible) has forced 
traditional curriculum workers to grapple with the problem of 
what to select from the vast total of knowledge available to teach. 

The period from 19*0 to 1935 probably stands out as the time 
of the most feverish effort by curriculum researchers to answer the 
question propounded by Herbert Spencer one hundred years ago 
in his memorable essay “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth.” 
The quantity of research done during this period to determine 
“what to teach” and “how much” was monumental; the results 
were negligible. As might be expected more was achieved at the 
elementary level, where some quantitative contributions were made. 
Little of value to the secondary school came of these studies, largely 
because problems of the secondary curriculum particularly cannot 
be solved on the quantitative basis characteristic of the traditional 
curriculum concepts. Consequently, at no previous period in our 
American school history has traditional curriculum thinking been 
in a greater state of uncertainty and our secondary school curricu- 
lum been in a condition of greater confusion. 

Complexity of Knowledge: The consideration of the quantita- 
tive aspects of the curriculum is not the only source of present 
curriculum difficulties. There are complexities in subject areas of 
the curriculum that were undreamed of until recent years. When 
the writer took the final state examinations in reading for pur- 
poses of graduation from elementary school, the examiner simply 
handed the candidate a book open at a certain page and asked that 
he read. Three or four paragraphs were read aloud, the book was 
then closed by the examiner. He passed the test with ido per cent 
grade. But what did the examiner find out about the candidate’s 
ability to read? Clearly the candidate knew how to follow the word 
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order on the printed page, he could pronounce correctly die words 
read; but on the crucial issue of whether there was understanding 
of what had been read no questions were asked. Whether die can- 
didate knew the significance of a topic sentence to the paragraph, 
could pick out and relate key words and ideas, and could follow 
the chain of thought of the writer remained unanswered. Equally 
unanswered were such questions as whether the candidate could 
analyze a book for important information, use reference material 
properly, and locate source materials in the library and elsewhere, 
to mention but a few of the many important aspects of reading 
ability a modem examiner would regard as essential in determining 
reading competency. 

Confusion in Curricular Offerings: The wide range of knowl- 
edge available and its complex nature have created further prob- 
lems for a stratified curriculum. Since it is now impossible to at- 
tempt to teach everything, and since there is almost no agreement 
on the minimal essentials of subject matter that should be offered 
in the subject-centered curriculum, curriculum chaos has resulted. 

No two schools offer identical curriculums. It was such a situa- 
tion as this that led an anxious parent on a recent TV program to 
ask why a certain high school was no longer offering Shakespeare. 
Even where different schools offer the same subject titles, the con- 
tent of these courses is likely to vary widely. It has been asserted 
frequently that to change the textbook of a course, even within the 
same school, may literally involve teaching a completely new con- 
tent With no general or nationwide agreements specifying the 
content of a curriculum subject, the actual content taught may de- 
pend largely upon what the teacher in charge of the course fancies 
or what the author of the textbook emphasizes. It is tliis fact that 
led several realistic school administrators filling our a questionnaire 
on curriculum practices to reply “yes” to the question “Has your 
school engaged in recent changes in the curriculum?” To the fur- 
ther question “how were changes effected in the curriculum?” 
these administrators answered either “By changing teachers” or 
“By changing textbooks.” 

Again, the complexities that are now recognized in subject areas 
have led to variation in course content and emphasis. To refer to 
the problem of reading complexities mentioned above may illus- 
trate this point. If the teacher of reading interprets the activity 
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the basis of the famous Jones’ Speller and the Horn and Thorn- 
dike 5,000-word spelling lists, can appreciate how hard it is to ap- 
proach the problem of spelling on a word-list basis in today’s school 
curriculum. 

The fact of expanding knowledge could be amplified at great 
length, but the above is sufficient to highlight one of the major 
problems involved in the traditional conception of learning and 
the curriculum. The cultural heritage has long since become too 
extensive to pass on in toto. The factor of time and the sheer in- 
ability of the mind to encompass all knowledge (let alone the ques- 
tion of the desirability of doing so if it were possible) has forced 
traditional curriculum workers to grapple with the problem of 
w lo sc | cct t ^ e '*ast total of knowledge available to teach. 

The period from 1920 to 1935 probably stands out as the time 
of the most feverish effort by curriculum researchers to answer the 
question propounded by Herbert Spencer one hundred years ago 
m his memorable essay “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth." 
u ® quantity of research done during this period to determine 
what to teach” and “how much” was monumental; the results 
were negligible. As might be expected more was achieved at the 
elementary level, where some quantitative contributions were made. 
Little of value to the secondary school came of these studies, largely 
because problems of the secondary curriculum particularly cannot 
be solved on the quantitative basis characteristic of the traditional 
curriculum concepts. Consequently, at no previous period in our 
American school history has traditional curriculum thinking been 
m a greater state of uncertainty and our secondary school curricu- 
lum been in a condition of greater confusion. 

Complexity of Knowledge; The consideration of the quantita- 

ve aspects of the curriculum is not the only source of present 
curriculum difficulties. There are complexities in subject areas of 
the curriculum that were undreamed of until recent seats. When 
the writer took the final state examinations in reading for pur- 
h OS ? a u Er;ldlla ,°? n ft ° m ' km ' ncu 7 Khool, the examiner simply 
handed the candidate a book open at a certain page and asked that 
? 1 f ° Ur P ara S nl P hs "He read aloud, the book was 

Aen closed by the examiner. He passed the test with ,oo per cent 

fhil W But "as a ^i dld , thc find out about the candidate’s 

ability to read? Clearly the candidate knew how to follow the word 
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order on the printed page, he could prortounce correctly the words 
read; but on the crucial issue of whether there was understanding 
of what had been read no questions were asked. Whether the can- 
didate knew the significance of a topic sentence to the paragraph, 
could pick out and relate key words and ideas, and could follow 
the chain of thought of the writer remained unanswered. Equally 
unanswered were such questions as whether the candidate could 
analyze a book for important information, use reference material 
properly, and locate source materials in the library and elsewhere, 
to mention but a few of the many important aspects of reading 
ability a modem examiner would regard as essential in determining 
reading competency. 

Confusion in Curricular Offerings: The wide range of knowl- 
edge available and its complex nature have created further prob- 
lems for a stratified curriculum. Since it is now impossible to at- 
tempt to teach everything, and since there is almost no agreement 
on the minimal essentials of subject matter that should be offered 
in the subject-centered curriculum, curriculum chaos has resulted. 

No two schools offer identical curriculums. It was such a situa- 
tion as this that led an anxious parent on a recent TV program to 
ask why a certain liigh school was no longer offering Shakespeare. 
Even where different schools offer the same subject titles, the con- 
tent of these courses is likely to vaiy widely. It has been asserted 
frequently that to change the textbook of a course, even within the 
same school, may literally involve teaching a completely new con- 
tent. With no general or nationwide agreements specifying the 
content of a curriculum subject, die actual content taught may de- 
pend largely upon what the teacher in charge of the course fancies 
or what the author of the textbook emphasizes. It is this fact that 
led several realistic school administrators filling our a questionnaire 
on curriculum practices to reply “yes” to the question “Has your 
school engaged in recent changes in the curriculum?” To the fur- 
ther question “how were changes effected in the curriculum?” 
these administrators answered cither “By changing teachers” or 
“By changing textbooks." 

Again, the complexities that arc now recognized in subject areas 
have led to variation in course concent and emphasis. To refer to 
the problem of reading complexities mentioned above may illus- 
trate this point. If the teacher of reading interprets the activity 
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the basis of the famous Jones’ Speller and the Horn and Thorn- 
dike 5,000-word spelling lists, can appreciate how hard it is to ap- 
proach the problem of spelling on a word-list basis in today’s school 
curriculum. 


The fact of expanding knowledge could be amplified at great 
length, but the above is sufficient to highlight one of the major 
problems Involved in the traditional conception of learning and 
the curriculum. The cultural heritage has long since become too 
extensive to pass on in toto. The factor of time and the sheer in- 
ability of the mind to encompass all knowledge (let alone the ques- 
tion of the desirability of doing so if it were possible) has forced 
traditional curriculum workers to grapple with the problem of 
wmit to select from the vast total of knowledge available to teach. 

The period from 1910 to 1935 probably stands out as the time 
o t e most feverish effort by curriculum researchers to answer the 
question propounded by Herbert Spencer one hundred years ago 
m his memorable essay “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth.” 
„ f S uanQt y research done during this period to determine 
what to teach” and “how much” was monumental; the results 
were negligible. As might be expected more was achieved at the 
elementary level, where some quantitative contributions were made. 
Little of value to the secondary school came of these studies, largely 
ccausc problems of the secondary curriculum particularly cannot 
be solved on the quantitative basis characteristic of the traditional 
curriculum concepts. Consequently, at no previous period in our 
encan school history has traditional curriculum thinking been 
m a greater state of uncertainty and our secondary school curricu- 
lum been in a condition of greater confusion. 

mplexity of Kxowledge: The consideration of the quantita- 
° ".^P CCtS °L th f . curricului n is not the only source of present 
CMriculum difficulties. There are complexities in subject areas of 
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£ LT“ ^ final state examinations in reading for pur- 

hand pH *1?™ "rj" ^ rom elementary school, the examiner simply 
handed the candidate a book open at a certain page and asked that 
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order on the printed page, he could pronounce correctly the words 
read; but on the crucial issue of whether there was understanding 
of what had been read no questions were asked. Whether the can- 
didate knew the significance of a topic sentence to the paragraph, 
could pick out and relate key words and ideas, and could follow 
the chain of thought of the writer remained unanswered. Equally 
unanswered were such questions as whether the candidate could 
analyze a book for important information, use reference material 
properly, and locate source materials in the library and elsewhere, 
to mention but a few of the many important aspects of reading 
ability a modern examiner would regard as essential in determining 
reading competency. 

Confusion in Curricular Offerings: The wide range of knowl- 
edge available and its complex nature have created further prob- 
lems for a stratified curriculum. Since it is now impossible to at- 
tempt to teach everything, and since there is almost no agreement 
on the minimal essentials of subject matter thac should be offered 
in the subject-centered curriculum, curriculum duos has resulted. 

No two schools offer identical curriculum*. It was such a situa- 
tion as this that led an anxious parent on a recent TV program to 
ask why a certain high school was no longer offering Shakespeare. 
Even where different schools offer the same subject titles, the con- 
tent of these courses is likely to vary widely. It has been asserted 
frequently that to change the textbook of 3 course, even within the 
same school, may literally involve teaching a completely new con- 
tent. With no general or nationwide agreements specifying the 
content of a curriculum subject, the actual content taught may de- 
pend largely upon what the teacher in charge of the course fancies 
or what the author of the textbook emphasizes. It is this fact that 
led several realistic school administrators filling out a questionnaire 
on curriculum practices to reply “yes” to the question “Has your 
school engaged in recent changes in the curriculum? To the fur- 
ther question "how were changes effected in the curriculum?” 
these administrators answered cither “By changing teachers” or 
“By changing textbooks.” 

Again, the complexities that are now recognized in subject areas 
have led to variation in course content and emphasis. To refc* to 
the problem of reading complexities mentioned above npy illus- 
trate this point. If the teacher of reading intcrprets^ffic activity 
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narrowly, she may devote the course exclusively to improving 
e mechanics of reading— Le., to developing speed. If, on the 
other hand, she looks upon reading as a function of getting at facts 
and understanding, she may teach reading as a technique of getting 
ideas from the printed page, or she may emphasize the use of refer- 
ence works, card catalogues in the library, and other community 
and governmental sources. 

Individual Diffekences and the Curriculum: Uniformity 
characterized the older forms of the curriculum. The rigid stand- 
ardization of the curriculum outlined in the recommendations of 
e now famous Committee of Ten, "that every subject which is 
taught at all in the secondary school should be taught in the same 
way and to the same extent to every pupil," clearly illustrates the 
old lockstep conccpdon of curriculum organization: 
dlff™L' 9l L the aCC ™“ lat! "S '"dunce on the subject of individual 
-J - c £ an tfl published and widely disseminated among 
tinne I research mro the nature of individual differences con- 

ual dik, CG [ 0 “ Sht ° ut d,c v "y corn pl'N aspects of individ- 
obvit! h ,"1“ S K . e .' daMd “ 1'aming process. It became 
iusrifiS Tn e 0 d . 0f thc curriculu ™ could no longer be 

are'ahke V ° me C ° m "! 0n k-owledge that no two individuals 
» ut ee t tha riw “ ' XpCti '"“ ba ‘%™“ d l and k is only logical 
coml greater” !n B P “ atta,nm ' nts b '~"" individuals will be- 
use of standard^ P ro 8"ss through the school. Through the 
g dets ”h sho“ r '.““""O' >« hud that a class of sixth 
coniposilnal skids “ Var ““°' K fr ° m third S«de attainment in 
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dividual unique personality. The presentin'” * 3t Cac!l in ‘ 
ferences ^ Cder “f* 
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Social Change: in Chapter VI the problems youth must /ace 
due to the profound nature of social change are discussed in con- 
siderable detail, /t should be clear how these changes affect the 
curriculum. 

How has subject curriculum been modified? 

What Changes is Subject Emphasis? For more than a genera- 
tion the curriculum has been in a state of flux, largely as a result 
of the factors outlined in the previous section. A study reported in 
1916 of the previous five-year period showed that within 90 schools 
investigated 471 changes in the subject curriculum had been made, 
by either adding new subjects or dropping old ones. In the Social 
Studies division 71 courses were added and 19 dropped; in Com- 
mercial subjects 64 courses were added and 15 dropped; in the 
Natural Sciences 37 courses were added and 29 dropped; in English 
2 1 courses were added and none dropped; in die Ancient Languages 
only one course was added and 1 1 were dropped; and in Modem 
Language 22 courses were added and 37 dropped. In five years in 
fourteen subject divisions in 90 schools, 341 courses were added to 
die curriculum and J30 courses dropped.* 

This report is interesting not alone for the picture of curricular 
unresr that ir reveals bur also because it mirrors a pattern of cur- 
riculum change that has continued. There has been and is a tend- 
ency to add new subjects rather than to drop old ones. At the time 
of this study commercial subjects were a rapidly developing new 
field, whereas foreign languages, especially ancient languages, were 
falling by the wayside. The fluctuations in the social sciences and 
in the natural sciences reflect the reorganization of course titles and 
content taking place within certain subject fields. 

The periodic reports of the Office of Education indicate that 
these major lines of subject change still continue. Certain subjects 
have continued to decline in prestige. Languages, as a field of inter- 
est, have gradually lost favor within the past fifty years. Greek has 
all but disappeared from the secondary school curriculum, and 
Latin appears to be on its way out. The proponents of the classical 
languages have not been able to persuade pupils or the pubh'c.that 

* National Society for die Study of Education, The Foundations and Tech* 
nique of Curriculum Construction, Part I. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 15x6, p. 138. 
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these honored subjects of the past have educational values compara- 
ble to those of so many newer courses whose functional worth is 
mote easily demonstrable. The same general trend has been in evi- 
dence with respect to the modem languages; the percentage of 
pupils enrolled in modem languages in comparison with the total 
secondary school population has steadily declined. The shift from 
French and German to Spanish, particularly in the South and South- 
west, suggests that die functional considerations may determine in 
the future the importance of language subjects ii) the school, as well 
as which languages will be taught. The shift of national power 
prestige from Europe toward Russia and the emerging East and the 
rapid shrinking of time distance between America and other nations 
may eventually lead to a reappraisal of the place of languages in 
our secondary schools. 

Until World War 11 placed so much emphasis upon technology 
in warfare, the sciences were another group of subjects that were 
on the decline in relative percentage enrollments. The early struggle 
of science subjects to find respectability in the company of the age- 
old subjects had stripped them of most of their functional vitality. 
They were taught abstractly, with heavy emphasis upon sheer mem- 
ory activity; what laboratory work there was was mainly blind 
rule-of-thumb exercises with little immediate functional value ap- 
parent to the student. There has been a noticeable effort since 1945 
to revitalize the traditional science courses and to create new courses, 
but science enrollments are again on the wane. 

To meet changing conditions English courses such as Composi- 
tion have been giving way to Communications and English Litera- 
ture to World Literature; courses in dramatics, choral reading, 
journalism, creative writing, public speaking, and radio and tele- 
virion have been added. Algebra and Geometry have often been 
superseded by such courses as General Mathematics, and Advanced 
Arithmetic has been replaced by Commercial Arithmetic. Ancient 
History has given way to Modem History, European and English 
History have been supplanted by World History, and General 
Civics or Social Problems has taken the place of separate courses in 
ecor omics, sociology, and government. In Physical Education, itself 
a newcomer to the curriculum, games and sports have taken the 
place of li^mal calisthenics, and Health has been added as a major 
subject. DtmJ’ssric Science is now known as Home Making; lim- 
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ited courses in sewing and cooking have been supplanted by courses 
in foods and clothing, textiles, clodiing selection, home decoration 
and furnishing, family budgeting and purchasing, child care, camp 
cookery, preparation and serving of meals, and social etiquette. 
These arc but samples of the way changing conditions have forced 
modifications in the subject structure of die curriculum. 

What Changes in Curriculum Patterns? The past quarter cf a 
century has witnessed many efforts to modify the structural pattern 
of the curriculum. At least three major patterns have developed 
within the framework of the subject curriculum concept. 

Correlation: One of the early attempts to modify the curricu- 
lum to give it more internal articulation and still retain the subject 
divisions in status quo was that of correlation between subjects— 
the attempt to indicate some natural relanonships of one subject 
with another. It usually involved cautious efforts to develop some 
articulation between two or three subjects or a bold attempt to 
interrelate all the subjects of the school curriculum. Such combina- 
tions as history and geography, history and literature, and sdence 
and mathematics were popular. For example, it was well understood 
that geography played a very important part in the development 
of liistoiy. If a History class was studying the westward movement 
in America, an effort was made ro get a Geography class containing 
roughly the same students to focus its attention upon the geogra- 
phy of the West. Teachers of the correlated subjects planned to- 
gether to make dear the vital relations of one subject to the other. 
Where History and Literature were correlated, a study of later 
colonial history might be correlated with the study of Evangeline. 

In one small junior high school it was decided to go all out in 
an effort to correlate the curricular activities of the entire schooL 
It was agreed by the faculty that the key for correlating activities 
in the various subjects should be the work of the Sodal Studies 
division. The work in sodal studies for the following year was 
carefully blocked out, and rhe approximate time sequence was de- 
termined. Tills master outline was then given to all the ocher de- 
partments as a basis of planning the work in the several subject 
fields. When die colonial period was being studied in the Social 
Studies division. Literature classes studied Evangeline, Knicker- 
bocker History of New York, and Leather Stocking Tales, and 
other literature of tiiat same period, and the composition courses 
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made the colonial period the basis of written work. Home economics 
stressed the types of food and clothing common in the colonial 
period; Art classes studied the art and architecture of the different 
colonial groups; and Science classes studied the development of 
science at this period and its consequent influence upon the lives 
of the early colonists . 4 

Fusion: Fusion is usually regarded as one step beyond correla- 
tion. It may be defined as an attempt to break down traditional 
subject divisions and combine the content of two or more subjects 
into one. Instead of trying to interrelate history and geography as 
taught separately by different teachers, for example, proponents of 
fusion would lump them together in one course, where their nat- 
ural interrelations can be more easily established by a single teacher. 
Other examples of fusion that have come into quite common cur- 
riculum practice are the combination of composition and spelling 
into English in the grades; botany and zoology into biology; eco- 
nomics, sociology, and civics into a general course called Civics, 
Social Problems, or Problems of Democracy; ancient, medieval, and 
modern history into world history; English and American literature 
into a general literature course; and elements of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry into general mathematics. These are typical of the 
efforts to draw together closely related subjects into a broader sub- 
ject base and achieve a more complete synthesis than was possible 
through correlation. 

In the earlier period of the fusion movement, care was taken to 
see that the content of each subject was preserved. In many in- 
stances fusion merely meant blocking out the content of each sub- 
ject and arranging the blocks of subject matter into closet proxim- 
ity, where their relationship would be more obvious and more easily 
taught. 

Under the stimulus of a better knowledge of the learning proc- 
esses some more adventurous approaches to the development of 
fusion courses have taken place. A teacher of the physical sciences- 
in a school where most of the graduates went on to college con- 
cluded that what his students needed was to understand the prin- 

4 For in interesting discussion of early attempts to use correlation with Eng- 
lish as the principal base, sec Ruth ,\L Weeks <Ed.), A Correlated Curriculum. 
Report of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, i9}<5. 
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Nature of Our Living World and The Nature of Our Physical 
World, which embodied the essentia] ideas of these two courses. 

An early effort of one of the large educational group to organize 
the secondary school curriculum into broad fields was made by the 
Curriculum Committee of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. It suggested four fields of living as 
areas in which the subjects of the curriculum could be organized, 
(i) health and physical fitness, 

(a) leisure rime, 

(3) vocational activities, and 

(4) social relationships.* 

Typical of organizational patterns of the broad field approach are: 
(i) Language Arts, 

(1) Social Studies, 

(3) Science and Mathematics, 

(4) Health and Physical Education, and 

(5) Fine Arts and Music. 9 

What arc newer curriculum developments? 

What are the never curriculum concepts f For a number of years 
a radically different conception of the curriculum has been coming 
into usage among the vanguard of educational leaders. Modem 
educational writers often define the curriculum simply as “the ex- 
periences the learner has under the direction of the school.” To 
emphasize the full significance of the difference between the old 
and the new concepts of the curriculum, another writer has given 
this definition; “The curriculum consists of all the experiences 
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which the child has, irrespective of tiicir character or when or 
where they take place.” This definition, although it makes vividly 
clear the fuJi implications of the new conception of the curriculum, 
has only limited value for the school. 

Modern psychologists tell us that we learn from an interaction 
of our whole body, not just the brain, with the environment. As a 
person tries to make satisfactory adjustments to situations that con- 
front him, modifications in his total behavior pattern, imperceptible 
or great, take place. This change in the behavior pattern is called 
learning. The over-all process in which we adjust to a situation is 
called an experience. 

As a result, the curriculum now focuses attention upon what 
kind of experiences the learner should have rather than upon the 
subjects he should study. This requires a complete reorientation of 
our tlunking toward the curriculum and the way learning takes 
place. 

Hovt do the never concepts influence the curriculum ? Social 
change is usually evolutionary, not revolutionary. Our breaks w'ith 
the past arc for the most part gradual and uneven. While one part 
is moving forward, another remains impassive and often serves to 
slow down momentum. 

Large numbers of our schools, unfortunately, are offering to the 
youths of today curriculum? similar to chose offered their fathers 
and mothers twenty-five to fifty years ago. Other schools are cau- 
tiously exploring the implications of the new concept of the cur- 
riculum. Still oclicrs, exploring and experimenting boldly, are blaz- 
ing pathways along the new routes. The sweeping curriculum 
reforms made in several of our stares and planned in others are 
w eathervancs pointing the future direction of change. 

At the beginning of the last decade more than two-thirds of the 
states were in various stages of curriculum restudy and replanning. 
Several studies of curriculum interest revealed scarcely a city of 
twenty-five thousand or over that was not seriously engaged in 
curriculum reforms. About this time a formidable array of books, 
pamphlets, and articles appeared descriptive of new efforts to bring 
the curriculum into closer harmony with modem educational 
thought. The descriptions covered the schools of the small, the 
medium, and the large communities. 

The curriculum changes taking place under the impetus of new 
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ideas of learning and experience are many and varied. Among the 
more spectacular changes which can be attributed directly to the 
new concept of the curriculum are those that have been undertaken 
in state-wide curriculum revision programs. Most notable among 
these earlier pioneer studies w ere the state curriculum programs of 
Virginia and Mississippi. Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, 3nd New 
Mexico have made most significant progress also. 

Virginia was the first state to accept the definition of the curric- 
ulum as “experience” and attempt to develop a program consistent 
with the definition. Instead of considering the things the learner 
was to memorize for storage, the Virginia planners asked two ques- 
tions: What kind of person should he be? What kind of attitudes 
should he express in his general behavior as a social being? These 
questions were answered carefully and in detail. Aims were stated 
in terms of what such a desirable individual should be. The aim— 
“The attitude of tolerance,” for example, would express itself in these 
characteristically desirable ways: 

The desire to develop the spirit of good will toward individuals and 
groups whose race, religion, nationality, beliefs, or ways of living differ 
from one’s own- The disposition to be courteous in all contacts with 
people. The tendency to avoid personality conflicts in the home. The 
disposition to show consideration for imperfections in others. Unwill- 
ingness to exploit one’s fellow man. 7 

The same form was used for the other two classes of aims, desig- 
nated “generalizations” and “special abilities.” 

After the aims are set up in this form, a question naturally arises: 
Where will the learner have the necessary experiences in a lifelike 
environment to produce the desired behavior patterns in keeping 
with these aims? The Virginia curriculum workers decided that 
the correct environment would be found in the performance of the 
natural functions of social life. This sidetracked the time-honored 
array of subjects and subject-matter courses that the pupil was ex- 
pected to master. Instead, an attempt was made to canvass the total 
range of the normal functions of social life that one would proba- 
bly paxpripate in with reasonable effectiveness, as expressed in 
working 'attitudes, generalizations or understandings, and special 
abilities. \ 

7 Tentative Coif 1 * of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary 
Schools. Grade VlU- Richmond, Virginia. State Board of Education, 1934, p. J- 
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To insure a wealth of experiences covering all these functions, 
those that appeared to have some basis of affinity were classified 
broadly. Eleven classifications or areas of the “major functions of 
Social life” were decided upon. 

t. Protection and Conservation of Life, Property, and Natural 
Resources 

2. Production of Goods and Services and Distribution of the Returns 
of Production 

3. Consumption of Goods and Services 

4. Communication and Transportation of Goods and People 

5. Recreation 

6. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses 

7. Expression of Religious Impulses 

8. Education 

9. Extension of Freedom 

10. Integration of the Individual 

11. Exploration* 

To orient the work of each grade and to insure sonic bases of 
limitation for the grade, as well as to provide for sequence in the 
growth of the learner, “centers of interest" were selected. The 
Grade I center of interest is quoted as an example: # 

Home and School Life: The curriculum for Grade 1 grows ouc of the 
pupils* interest in the life of their homes and their school. The program 
of instruction can be nude significantly interesting and educational by 
Utilizing the viral experiences which the home and the school present 
daily in the form of clullcnging problems to young children. The activ- 
ities related to the problem of obtaining and preparing food may include 
experiences in raising vegetables, feeding pets, assisting in the prepara- 
tion of food for die school lunch, and many similar experiences in which 
cliildrcn of this age can successfully engage. These experiences should 
lead the child to see the relationships of sun, water, and soil to growing 
vegetables; the consequences which result from improper care of pets; 
and the responsibilities of father, mother and children in performing the 
duties of the home circle. 

Similarly, other activities emphasizing the various aspects of home and 
school life, such as, protection and maintenance of life and health, pro- 
duction of and consumption 0/ clothing and shelter, transportation, play 
and recreation, and beautifying the environment, lend themselves 
uniquely to worthwhile exploration by children of the first grade. 

*ibtd^ p. 16. 

9 /W, pp, ii-JJ. 
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” TeritJske Count of Study for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Scboolt. Grade VUL Richmond, Virginia. State 
Do^rd of Education, 1934, pp. 16-19. 
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The experiences provided in Grade I should lead children to accept 
and to discharge effectively their responsibilities as members of die home 
and school groups. This will be achieved as children develop desirable 
generalizations to guide their actions at home and school. 

A sample of the “Scope 3nd Sequence’’ from Grade I to Grade 
XI for three areas (Table 24) will illustrate the general plan of or- 
ganization. It will make abundandy clear how far away from the 
old curriculum these early attempts could get. It also reveals that 
those engaged in these earlier attempts at curriculum nuking found 
it difficult to get too far away from the formal and systematized 
organizational concepts of the curriculum as currently accepted and 
practiced. 


TABLE jj 
Aspect 1 

How and Wiiy Do Nature and Agencies Resulting From Invention and 
Discovery Affect the Protection and Conservation of Life and Property? u 
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Virginia set the pace for most of the states who later followed 
this general plan of curriculum organization by setting up a type 
of a core curriculum for the secondary grades. A check of the ap- 
proach used, however, makes it clear that the apparent reversion 
to the subject-matter approach is more in the appearance than in 
the reality. The subject fields have been used as a springboard but 
only to orient the method of approach. The sample of Aspect 1 for 
the eighth grade (Table *5) will indicate the way the core idea 
is exploited. 

Modifications of the curriculum plan outlined at some length 
above have taken place in Virginia and the states which subsequently 
accepted the general idea pioneered in Virginia. The general plan, 
in some form, has had extensive use. One smaller community to 
popularize a refinement of the Virginia plan was Santa Darbara, 
California. 12 

The Wells High School of Chicago, a large city high school of 
over 2500 students, experimented lately with various modifica- 
tions of its curriculum in an effort to bring it into line with the 
experience concept. For many reasons this school retained the 
framework of broad subject titles for classification and schedule 
purposes. Table id shows that the organization, of the curriculum 
program is not the traditional subject organization, even though the 
familiar broad subject titles-Art, English, Social Studies, Science, 
and so forth— arc used. The column entitled “Functions of Living” 
suggests a basic similarity to the Virginia and Mississippi plans. The 
“Areas of Living” column further indicates the departure of this 
program plan from the traditional. Table 27 explains these “Areas 
of Living” and shows that the old-style subject titles in Table 2d 
are misleading. The radical departure of this school’s curriculum 
from the traditional should be clear from the two tables. 

Another typical example of the many changes in curriculum 
practices brought about by these newer concepts of the curricu- 
lum may be illustrated by the innovations reported in the school 
program at Holtville, Alabama. This consolidated rural high school 
is located altout five miles from Deatsville, its nearest town. The 
ideal of this school was to create better living conditions in the 

“For encoded description see Deielopmental Curriculum. Bulletin No. «, 
Revision No. j. SaJ^ ta Barbara City Schools, Santa Barbara, California, 1941- 
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community for all. The entire program of die school w as organized 
around this idea. The school did not do away with the standard 
subjects but shifted the emphasis from subject to function. The 
primary value of anything studied w as determined by its contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of the life of the community. Content was 
not studied for its own sake. 

The Holtvillc school found that much of the commercially 
canned fruit and vegetables used in the community could be raised 
there and made a source of substantial income above local con- 
sumption. This, plus the discovery that the community's heavy meat 
spoilage could be saved if proper refrigeration and canning facilities 
were available, led to action. The school secured federal and state 
aid to construct and equip a plant. The home economics depart- 
ment looked after the canning. Especially trained boys looked after 
the refrigeration plant and cold-storage rooms. A chick hatchery 
was installed under the management of students. A power-spray 
machine was purchased and students used it to spray farmers' or- 
chards. The students did terracing and contour plowing and pruned 
fruit trees for the community by way of gaining experience in 
vocational agriculture. The girls gained similar experience by re- 
decorating homes, remaking clothing, and designing draperies for 
home use. 

Among the many other activities of tills high school the pupils 
edited the only \\ cckly paper for the community; ran a cooperative 
store, at which many of their own products were sold (including 
toothpaste made by their own school chemistry department); 
showed films five times a week for the community with a minimum 
admission charge; and maintained a game-loan library, from which 
in one week there were 153 games checked out. A boss ling alley 
was built in connection with the gymnasium and opened to the 
public in the evenings. The school grounds were planned for addi- 
tional community recreational activities. 11 

11 See Chapter XVI for further discussion of this project. For a detailed ac- 
count of this curricular innovation see Educational Policies Commission, 
learning the Ways of Democracy, pp. JJ*-ay. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1940; Tbe Story of Holtville: A Southern Association Study 
Sc boo!, Nashville, Tennessee: Cullum and Ghcnner Company, 1944. For de- 
scription of a variety of curriculum reorganization programs sec Hollis L. 
Caswell, et a! ^ Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher* College, Columbia University, 1950. 
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TABLE *7 

Determining Curriculum Areas, Weixs High Scho ol, Chicago, >941 u 

The experiences of the good life for youth take place in three divisions of either a physical or a social nature, or both, which 
jin physical areas: “school," '‘home,” and “community." The are essential to practical administration of the curriculum, 
niplexity of living divides each of these areas, in turn, into 
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Literally thousands of variants of the two examples of curricu- 
lum modifications outlined above are under way throughout the 
United States; some are equally revolutionary in nature. All repre- 
sent an effort to bring curriculum practice into closer harmony 
with changing curriculum philosophy and educational theory. The 
American Association of School Administrators has emphasized this 
evidence of widespread concern with curriculum innovation in 
these words: 

Our secondary schools, particularly the senior high schools, consti- 
tute what is commonly considered the most static segment of the Ameri- 
can educational scene. Nevertheless, the diligent inquirer is likely to be 
surprised or even amazed by the variety and volume of curriculum 
change being effected each year in our junior and senior high schools. 1 * 

What Are Some Neva Content Emphases? There is a twilight 
zone in the transition between the old and the newer curriculum 
content emphasis— it lies somewhere between the change in course 
titles and a full understanding of what the new conceptions are and 
how to teach by them. Fusion, discussed earlier, was relatively simple: 
the change of emphasis from ancient history to modem history was 
a change in time emphasis only; the shift of emphasis from English 
literature to world literature was simply an extension to cover a 
wider geographical area. Basically, no change in the nature of the 
curriculum was implied. On the other hand, the shift of course 
content from formal calisthenics to games and sports or the in- 
clusion of a practical course in social etiquette does imply a basic 
change in the conception of learning and the curriculum. These 
courses represent the influence of the newer conceptions of ex- 
perience learning upon curricular content. 

Definitely within the orbit of the experience curriculum concept 
are secondary school courses in conservation, consumer education, 
marriage and the family, and driver education. Under traditionally 
minded teachers such courses may become somewhat formalized, 
but they are potentially 0/ great significance for the individual and 
society, especially if their action-experience educational possibilities 
are fully exploited. 

Two broader areas of experience learning that are finding ready 

11 American Aisociarion of School Administrators, American School Curricu- 
lum- Thirty-first Yearbook. Washington, D-C. National Education Asso- 
ciation, tqjj> p* *4*. 
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Education Bulletin recently stated that nine out of every ten em- 
ployment failures were due to personal relations difficulties and not 
to the lack of technical competencies. The work-experience pro- 
gram brings the pupil face to face with these aspects of vocational 
success. 

Nonvocational educators are more likely to stress the general 
educative value of work-experience for all pupils, without regard 
to its vocational implications. Their argument is as follows: educa- 
tion is basically to help young people develop those human relations 
competencies that will enable them to become happy, well- 
developed personalities and effective citizens in our democratic 
society. Although the development of these social attitudes and 
skills is stressed in the school program, they become more real to 
the pupil when he recognizes their importance through his work- 
experiences. 

Those in favor of the work-experience program point also to its 
essentially democratic nature. Whether one toils on the farm, in 
the factory, or at other tasks that require hard manual labor, or 
joins the white collar technical or professional groups, working at 
common tasks under relatively normal conditions provides a com- 
mon set of experiences for all. Everyone can profit by learning 
what it means to do the physically exhausting necessary work of the 
world, and by acquiring a sense of the dignity of labor and its im- 
portance for the well-being of society. Work-experience will give 
those who later become white-collar and professional workers a 
better understanding as well of the deeper problems of employer- 
employee relationships. 

This general educational value of work-experience is now gen- 
erally accepted by educators. The Educational Policy Commission, 
in Education for All American Youth— A Further Look, gives large 
place to work-experience as a vital part of the educational ex- 
perience of every youth, for which full school credit should be 
given on a par with other school activities when its educative values 
are fully safeguarded. 1 * 

ir Educational Policies Commission. Education For All American Youth— A 
Further Look, Chapters 8-1 o. Washington- National Education Association 
i9$a; see also U. Pierce, Developing a High School Curriculum, Chapter 
UC. New York: American Book Company. 1941; William M. Alexander and 
J. Galen Savior, Secondary Education, Chapter XVI. New York: Rinehatt and 
Company. Inc, ipjo. 
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on the elementary school curriculum. I do not consider my teachers 
are trained for this task.” 

How Have Practices Changed ? Within the past twenty to thirty 
years curriculum-making practices have changed rapidJy. Teachers 
have become much better trained academically and pcdagogically; 
more and more of them are much better trained in subject matter 
areas than their administrators. Not infrequently teachers excel their 
administrators in those aspects of education that have most bearing 
upon the development of a functional curriculum. Administration 
has become 3 more complex and a more specialized vocation, 
whereas changing conceptions of education are constantly affecting 
curriculum-making. 

Since 1915, when curriculum-making was largely the responsi- 
bility of the subject matter expert and the school administrator, 
there has been a steady trend toward their sharing this responsibility 
with the teacher. Today state Departments of Education almost in- 
variaWy confer with classroom teachers in developing starewide 
curriculum guides and courses of study. 1 * The teacher is now 
recognized as an important participant in any important curriculum 
development project. 

Rapidly the community and even the pupils are being involved 
as vital participants in curriculum-making. Some of the most notable 
curriculum reorganization programs of the past decade have 
hrought significant elements within the community into coopera- 
tive relationship; community leaders sometimes serve on advisor}' 
committees and in many instances work, in committees side by side 
with teachers, administrators, 3nd pupils. 

Who Should Make the Curriculum? Many school staffs would be 
greatly disturbed were they' to be told that there was a striking 
inconsistency between their curriculum theory and their curricu- 

J * For a quick picture of changing theory and practices see such sources as: 
National Society for Study of Education, Tfce Foundations and Technique of 
Curriculum-Construction, *T« enry-Sixth Yearbook, Pam 1 and IL Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1916; C. C. Tnjknghani, The Organization and 
Administration ol Curriculum Programs. Los Angeles. Universitv* of Southern 
California Press, 1954; E. S. Lide, Procedures tn Curriculum .tfaiiflg. National 
Survey of Secondary Education. Washington, D.C.: Office of Education. 1931; 
Mollis L. Caswell, et aJ, Curriculum Improvement. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Universitv. 1950, and American Associa- 
tion of School _ Administrators, American School Curriculum, Thirty-first 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C. National Education Association, 1933. 
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lum-making practices. The logic of the subject matter curriculum 
conception necessitates the curriculum content’s being selected by 
the subject matter expert. Theoretically, he alone knows what 
factual knowledge in a given subject is rclationatiy of most Im- 
portance or significance. 

However, research in many fields and a careful examination of 
the basic purposes of education within a democratic society hate 
brought about many changes in our conception of the curriculum, 
its nature and function. The many research studies that have been 
made of the extent and variety of individual differences has shown 
clearly that an inflexible curriculum for all pupils is untenable. 
When such psychological factors as differences in maturation levels, 
experience and educational backgrounds, interests, and aptitudes 
are taken into account, there is general agreement among educators 
that at some points not even the same subject matter should be 
taught every pupil. 

Further, the general acceptance of the notion that learning con- 
sists of changing behavior as the result of one’s experiences (rather 
than amassing vast quantities of knowledge) has radically changed 
the theory of curriculum-making. A curriculum based upon ex- 
periences can no longer be defined in terms of subjects. The cur- 
riculum now consists of the pupil’s experiences, since it is through 
lus experiences that changes in his behavior patterns are brought 
about 

Inasmuch as our democratic way of life emphasizes the possession 
of behavior patterns that enable a person to live Ivappily, success- 
fully, and efficiently in co-operative relationship with his fellow 
men, the purposes of education thus change to emphasize the de- 
velopment in each individual of those behavioral competencies re- 
garded as essential to successful participation in a democratic 
society. 

Obviously the experience curriculum must be exceedingly flexi- 
ble, must be constructed to meet the needs of each student, and 
since no two communities are alike must take into account the 
experience background the community has provided and can pro- 
vide. There must be some consideration given, too, to the particular 
basic behavior patterns required in all communities. 

Who should make the curriculum? It is clear that subject matter 
■experts cannot formulate an experience curriculum. Indeed, there is 
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now common agreement that no one person can sec up such a 
functional curriculum. It is a cooperative task involving the teacher 
at the heart of the program working together with the adminis- 
tration and the community to determine the major types of be- 
havior competencies the learners should possess, and the broad 
background of facilities needed in which to make possible the ex- 
perience situations necessary for learning. The learner, too, must 
be* brought into active participation so that he can discover chal- 
lenging purposes and goals as part of his life as a member of the 
school and community, and help create the curriculum situations 
that will insure fot turn the right kind of learning experiences. To 
aid the administrator, the teacher, the community, and the pupil, 
there is a place for the curriculum specialist who can help them 
discover their problems; who can bring to their attention die suc- 
cessful techniques of others who have struggled with the curricu- 
lum; and who can serve as a general consultant where and when his 
services are needed. 


Questions and Problems 

I. What do we mean by single- and multiple-curriculum patterns? 

x. As a group or committee project, trace the meaning of curriculum as 
the term has been used from early days to the present. 

j. What is the meaning of the term curriculum as it is being used by 
more advanced writers in education today? 

4. How is our conception of learning related to our conception of the 
curriculum? 

5. Define learning and experience. 

6. What are the possible implications of the newer definition of the cur- 
riculum for schoolroom practices? 

7. Have individual or class reports on “newer curriculum practices’* as 
carried out in different school communities. 

8. Read Education for All American Youth: A Further Look and dis- 
cuss the advantages, as you see them, of teaching “common learn- 
ings ' as compared with teaching one or two subjects under the con- 
ventional plan. 

9. Contrast the traditional subject curriculum with the emerging expe- 
rience core curriculum from the viewpoint of providing for individ- 
ual differences. 

10. Work out a set of objectives for the traditional subject curriculum 
and_ state your objectives in terms of the actual changes in pupil be- 
havior that you expect to bring about. Do the same for the core cur- 
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riculum or “common learnings.” Which is easier to do, to state ob- 
jectives for the subject or the core organization of the curriculum? 

»». Establish a case for various promotion, guidance, homogeneous 
groupings, aoJ orficr procedures as being attempts to mate an out- 
moded subject organization of the curriculum serve the needs of 
pupils. 

II. What would you recommend as desirable preparation for teachers 
who are going to work in either a "common learnings” or "core” 
program? 

IJ. fn what ways are the terms integration, fusion, and correlation re- 
lated to curriculum developments? 

14. How docs the phrase “the range of human activities” relate to the 
modern curriculum? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


How Can the Core Curriculum 
Be Developed? 


What is the meaning of core? 

Hovj did the core idea originate ? Ic is possible, as some do, to 
trace the idea of “core" back to Hcrbarr. For the limited purposes 
of tin's chapter our concern will be restricted to the varied uses of 
the term core as applied to the curriculum, particularly of the 
secondary school, over the past half century. It is within this period 
that its changing meaning has created much of the confusion that 
is now associated with the word. 

As indicated in the previous chapter, where schools were large 
enough to offer more courses titan the student could master within 
a specified time uniformly determined for graduation, it was cus- 
tomary to block off certain subjects chac ir was considered necessary 
for all students to study, and to require that all students master 
these as a basis of graduation. These subjects became known as “re- 
quired" subjects (or “constants”); the other subjects, considered 
of special value only to particular students, were listed as “electives'* 
(or “variables"). Pupils took all the “required" subjects, plus 
enough “electives" to meet graduation requirements, “Required" 
versus “electives” or “constants" versus “variables" were well 
known to a former generation; they arc still much a part of our 
secondary school curriculum. The “required" courses w ere and are 
frequently referred to as rhe "core" of the high school curriculum. 

During the second and third decades of this century educators 
became much concerned with “minimal csscntiaLT-Lo., what spe- 
cific items of knowledge within each required subject should be 
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taught. These educators used the term core to mean not only those 
subjects “required” for graduation purposes, but specifically those 
aspects of a “required” course which it was regarded as essential 
that every pupil master. 

About the time of World War I educators were beginning to 
emphasize social needs and understandings. In 1918, Alexander 
Inglis, 1 * an influential educational leader in secondary education, in 
his book Principles of Secondary Education advocated that the so- 
cial studies should become the heart of the school curriculum; he 
suggested that in setting up “constants” and “variables” particular 
consideration should be given to “the integrating values attached to 
some studies, especially to the social studies and to the mother 
tongue and its literature.” In this connection, Inglis introduced an- 
other idea that has become an important aspect of the core— namely, 
that although there arc certain common needs and understanding 
essential to all youth, the recognition of individual differences in 
background and development makes absolutely uniform curriculum 
requirements undesirable. To provide for the basic competencies 
and at the same time to realistically take into account “differences 
among pupils in capacities, acquired abilities, interests,” Inglis in- 
sisted that no subject per se in the secondary school should be “ab- 
solutely and invariably” required and that “constants” should be 
regarded as “preferential" rather than “required.” 3 It is interesting 
that in this early period of rigid curriculum prescriptions Inglis 
recognized a principle so basic to the modem core idea, namely 
that even within the framework of certain general competencies 
the school should be sensitive to and in a measure streamlined to 
the growth and development needs of each pupiL 

With the shift in the concept of learning, instead of “What sub- 
jects shall we reach?” the question becomes “What type of experi- 
ence situations should the school set up to insure that the pupil can 
have appropriate experiences?” A new orientation is thus made 
necessary toward the problem of curriculum essentials and nones- 
scnrials, “required” courses versus “electives”; and of necessity a 
new approach must be made to the meaning of core as applied to 
the curriculum. 

1 Alexander Inglis. Principles of Secondary Education, p. 676. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company, igift. 

3 Ibid , pp. 681-682. 
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Hoxf define cotef The original use of the term core 10 designate 
the “required” subjects of the curriculum no longer his meaning 
tv hen used in connection with the experience conception of learning 
and the curriculum. in modern equation tie term core kit corne to 
be applied to tkjt put of the experience curriculum -which refers to 
those types of experiences thought neccsrxry for x/J {corners in order 
to develop certain behavior competencies considered necessity for 
effective living in our democratic today. 

The modem use of the term core should be clearly and sharply 
differentiated from its traditional usage; it must be completely 
divorced from any patterns of subject matter Courses. The two 
conceptions of the cote represent a contradiction in terms and a 
confmiun in educational thinking. 

That there is confusion in the meaning of the term core is obvious 
to those who arc acquainted with the use of the term as applied to 
curriculum practices. The confusion is well illustrated in a com- 
prehensive analysis 0/ so-called core practices reasoned in a study 
of the status of the core curriculum nude through the United 
States Office of Education (Table 18). 

Those who use the term core as it is useJ in Table 28 arc plainly 
confusing the iJca of core with the curricular terms correlation 
and fusion , nude popular three decades ago by innovators in the 
curriculum field.* These terms were then applied to the accepted 
subject curriculum to describe ways of breaking down the artificial 
lines separating the various subjects of the curriculum. A speaker 
at a recent educational conference asserted that there was little 
reason for all the discussion of core since it represented generally 
simply a combination of English and social studies. If the prevail- 
ing practices that arc carried on under the term Core arc to be the 
basis of our definition, he was right, fn the most elaborate survey 
of so-called core practices made to date Wright found that 71.7 
per cent of the courses labeled core consisted of the combination 
of English and social studies in varying degrees of integration. 4 

As has so often happened in education, though not in education 
only, as soon as a new idea is advanced by the leaders of the pro- 

•Sce flic ilitcuMion of combtion and fusion in the |’rc,jou* chapter for 
the meaning of these terms anJ how they affected curricular organization, 
•Grace S>. Wright, Core Curriculum in Pul-lie liigb Schools, p. tj, Bulletin 
So. f, 1950. Washington: OlHee of education. 
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aught. These educators used the term core to mean not only those 
subjects required" for graduation purposes, but specifically those 
aspects of a required” course which it tvas regarded as essential 
that every pupil master. 

About the time of World War I educators were beginning to 
emphasize social needs and understandings. In t 9 tS, Alexander 
td, h educational leader in secondary education, in 

■ 1 T*** ^eco/tdjry Education advocated that the so- 
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/fcJ, PP . cgi-osi. 
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How define core ? The original use of the term core to designate 
the “required” subjects of the curriculum no longer has meaning 
when used in connection with the experience conception of learning 
and the curriculum. In modem education the term core has come to 
he applied to that part of the experience curriculum which refers to 
those types of experiences thought necessary for ail learners in order 
to develop certain behavior competencies considered accessary for 
effective living in our democratic society. 

The modern use of the term core should be clearly and sharply 
differentiated from its traditional usage; it must he completely 
divorced from any patterns of subject matter courses. The two 
conceptions of the core represent a contradiction in terms and a 
confusion in educational thinking. 

That there is confusion in the meaning of the term core is obvious 
ro those w ho are acquainted with the use of the rerm as applied to 
curriculum practices. The confusion is well illustrated in a com- 
prehensive analysis of so-called core practices reported in a study 
of the status of the core curriculum made through the United 
States Office of Education (Table z8). 

Those who use the term core as it is used in Table a 8 are plainly 
confusing the idea of core with the curricular terms correlation 
and fusion, made popular three decades ago by innovators in the 
curriculum field.* These terms were then applied to the accepted 
subject curriculum to describe ways of breaking down the artificial 
lines separating the various subjects of the curriculum. A speaker 
at a recent educational conference asserted that there was little 
reason for all the discussion of core since it represented generally 
simply a combination of English and social studies. If the prevail- 
ing practices that are carried on under the term core arc to be the 
basis of our definition, he was right. In the most elaborate survey 
of so-called core practices nude to date Wright found that 72.7 
per cent of the courses labeled core consisted of the combination 
of English and social studies in varying degrees of integration.* 

As has so often happened in education, though not in education 
only, as soon as a new idea is advanced by the leaders of the pro- 

s Sec the discussion of correlation and fusion in the previous chapter for 
dte meaning- of these terms and bow they affected curricular organization. _ 
‘Grace & Wright. Core Curriculum in Public High Schools, p. ij. Bulletin 
No. s< 'PJ°- Washington: Office of Education. 
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fession, many educational workers, themselves often not too well 
grounded in educational theory, rush for a place on the so-called 
bandwagon in order that they may be acclaimed as being in the 
vanguard of popular educational movements. Their ill-advised 
eagerness and unintentional misrepresentation all too often have 
created confusion, brought a measure of disrepute to, and retarded 
the growth and acceptance of otherwise sound and valuable educa- 
tional ideas. 0 This is a grave danger now confronting the core cur- 
riculum movement. 

It is essential that educational workers everywhere be fully cog- 
nizant of the basic cleavage between the older use of the term core 
based upon the traditional subject-centered curriculum and the 
theory of learning that supported it, and the newer, experience- 
centered curriculum and the conception of learning through ex- 
perience that gives it meaning. Fortunately, educators quite gen- 
erally are now accepting the new concept; curriculum specialists, 
in particular, for more than a quarter of a century have almost 
unanimously accepted the newer basis of curriculum thinking. 

Curriculum specialists' definition of core. Paul R. Pierce, in a 
very stimulating book devoted to a description of the curriculum 
development program carried on in a large high school of which he 
Mas the principal, states: “The core program consists of those ac- 
tivities of living necessary for oil as worthy members of our social 
order." T A careful study of his point of view and the school pro- 
gram developed under his leadership will show how far “activities 
of living" arc from the traditional subject curriculum. 

Another writer in a discussion of the curriculum says: 

The core then, as we are using the term, refers to that part of the 
curriculum which takes as its major job the development of personal 


* Grace S. Wright. Core Curriculum Developmeni-ProUeins and Practices, 

Bulletin No. j, p. 8. Washington: Office of Education, 1951. This tendency t 
label anything that involves' a combination of subjects in whatever *orm 
‘•ore is ilso dearly evidenced in an unpublished doctoral study ot core pne- 
fees, under way at the time this is written, at the University of Minnesota y 
Anhur J, Adkins. , „ . 

* h is only necessary for the educationally informed to recaU the eBea ot 

such well meaning opportunists upon such fundamentally worth- » ... 

tional movements as the project, activity, and progressive education 
*»?* to mention only three examples within the past hfty J’ 6 ***. Vurk’ 

’ Paul R. Pierce, Developing a High School Curriculum, p. »9- New \ ■ 

American Book Company, 194a. 
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and social responsibility and competency needed by all youth to serve 
the needs of a democratic society* 

Leonard lists tv hat he considers to be five essential characteristics 
of the core: 

The first characteristic of the core phase of the curriculum is that it 
utilizes the problems of personal and social development common to all 
youth. 

A second characteristic is that it develops these problems without 
reference to the traditional subject-matter fields ... all teachers in the 
school work together to determine the crucial social and personal prob- 
lems youth are facing in their community. This project should include 
a study of the literature on modem social problems, a study of crucial 
social issues in the immediate community, a study of the problems of 
the youth themselves, and a canvass of the opinions of youth as to the 
issues they consider important. From these various sources will come 
enough material to determine the common social and personal problems 
for consideration The point of approach is not “What can my sub- 

ject contribute?” but rather “What is needed to develop the desired 
understandings and skills?” This should be answered without respect 
to subject lines. . . . 

A third characteristic of the core is that it encourages the use of the 
problem solving technique to attack problems. These core issues are 
problems, not topics of subject matter. They require a wide variety of 
techniques and materials for their development. 

A fourth characteristic of the core program is its provision for »n- 
. “d group guidance. The traditional secondary school is organ- 

ized to make it easy for teachers to be ignorant of their pupils. 
It is set up on the belief that an intimate knowledge of the child is 
unimportant. ... 

"The core program places the function of guidance in the forefront. 
The class should be organized so that the teacher will have ample rime 
for studying the pupil with the aid of all the information he can secure 
lrom the office records and specialists in the school services. He feels 
that part of the so-called class time, which traditionally has been con- 
sidered time only for recitation or for “telling the pupil,” is to be used 
counseling ° tcac ^ n S which proceeds from individual and group 

^ ch "“" ris “ ... The core program provides for > 
o organizing around the core the majority of the teachers of 

tke Seeo ^r Retool Curriculum, Revised, 
pp- 3V> 397- Newr \orlc. Rinehart and Company, Inc. i W j. 
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school in relation to a dominant central purpose— that of developing 
social competence— and of building the rest of the school program 
around individual interests and purposes supplementing the core work.* 
In the extended discussion of which the above statements of 
characteristics of the core are only abbreviations, Leonard makes 
clear tliat when you are discussing core based upon the experience 
learning concept you are dealing with an idea and procedure of the 
curriculum that cannot for a moment be superficially confused 
with subject-centered notions of “correlation,” “fusion,” “broad 


fields" or otbe^arrangements of patterns of subject matter em- 
phasis. 'v, 

^tyWuncaining much the same point of view Krug points out that: 


The course of study offering may be organized primarily either in 
icrms of the logical patterns of human knowledge or in terms of some 
conception of die needs and problems of children and youth and of 
society. . . . But the organization of the course of study must choose 
one basic underlying principle or the other. It is really a rare instance 
of an “cither-or” proposition." 


Referring to the frequent confusion by writers of correlation, 
fusion, and broad fields with core, Krug observes that these cur- 
riculum patterns arc based “on the organization-of-knowlcdge ap- 
proach," and that those who have so superficially confused these 
curriculum patterns with core have been concerned “with the 
thickness of the slice rather than with the nature of the cake. . . . 
Many a fusion class had gone by the name ‘core curriculum,’ to die 
intense bewilderment of teachers, curriculum workers, administra- 


tors, youth, and the lay public." 11 

Caswell, who was one of the earliest leaders to define the cur- 
riculum in terms of experience and to turn that concept into a 
form of core organization, defines the core program as “a contin- 
uous, carefully planned series of experiences which are based on 
significant personal and social problems and which involve learning 
of common concern to all youth." 11 Caswell goes on to clarify-his 

* Ibid ^ np. 397-400. \ 

"Edward A. Kmg, Curriculum Planning, pp. 85-86. New York: Harper* 
Brothers, 1950. Pages 85-96 provide a very trenchant and discriminating dis- 
cussion of this issue. 

I! Hoiu/i/caswtll, et el, Tbt American High School, Eifhth Yearbook, 
John Dewey Society, p. 143. New York: Harper * Brothers, 'P-J 6 * 
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definition by saying that this might be described as a “personal- 
social problems core” and that “what is intended is not a required 
social studies course, or a combination of social studies and English, 
or any like arrangement.” 

The term common learnings, which has been popularized by the 
Educational Policies Commission in Education for All American 
Youth in 1944, and in its 1952 revision, is used by many as synono- 
mous with core. A few quotations from this document will show 
the close identity of die two concepts: 

What does this ride, “Common Learnings,” mean? It means that this 
course consists of learning experiences which everyone needs to have,_ 
regardless of what occupation he may expect to follow or where he may 
happen to live. . . . 

“Common Learnings” . . . extends through the three years of high 
school and the two years of community institute. It meets for two 
periods daily, in grades ten, eleven, and twelve, and for one period daily 
in grades thirteen and fourteen. It is required of all students. . . . 

Here is a course designed to provide most of the learning experiences 
which, it is believed, all young people should have in common in order 
to live happily and usefully during the years of youth and grow into 
the full responsibilities of adult life. . . . 

Briefly stated, the distinctive purposes of the course on "Common 
Learnings” are to help all youth grow in six areas: 

I. Civic understanding and competence 

а. Understanding of the operation of the economic system and of the 
human relations involved therein 

3. Family relationships 

4. Intelligent action as consumers 

5. Appreciation of beauty 

б. Proficiency in the use of language. 1 * 

The “common learnings” were finally identified as the essential 
experiences in eight areas: citizenship; family life; health; economic 
processes involving producers and consumers; appreciation of lit- 
erature and the arts; use of the English language; the facts, princi- 
ples, and methods of science needed by all students; and “guidance 
of individual students.” Unfortunately, the Educational Policies 
Commission, in an effort to develop a program of secondary edu- 

** Educational P^Jfcies Commission, Education for All American Youth, pp. 
J4&-J51. Washpjgt^n. National Education Association, 1944. See also the 
J9Ji Revised ifjiuon, pp. tj 7~H l - The point of view is unchanged. 
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cation that might have a semblance of practicality for the conserva- 
tive section of their educational public, so compromised the basic 
conception of common learnings by attempts at practical curric- 
ulum adjustments as to confuse the idea in the minds of the average 
reader . 14 

What Are Some Characteristics of Core ? A number of attributes 
of core appear to find general acceptance. At least ten of these 
characteristics seem to stand out clearly: 

i. The core idea is based upon the fundamental j>sychologicil prin- 
ciple that learning involves change in behavior which is brought 
about through experience; and that the curriculum consists of those 
types of learning experiences most likely ro produce desirable 
behavioral change. 

а. The core is organized around those typ es of problems of personal 
and social concern common to all youth in our democratic society. 

3. It seeks to draw upon a wide range of informational sources, 
materials, and appropriate activities necessary for the solution of 
these vital problems of personal and social concern. Whatever in 
the total environment will contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems is considered “grist for the mill” by the alert discerning 
teacher. It involves a complete disregard of existing subject matter 
lines or subject matter emphasis. 

4, The core emphasizes the utilization of genuine problem solving 
procedures and techniques in the solution of personal social prob- 
lem situations. 

Si The core involves and provides for a wide range of readier co- 
operative curriculum planning. The core curriculum activities 
must be seen and planned for as a whole, and by all teachers as a 
group as well as individually. In the core teachers do not function 
as “prima donnas" within their own pre-empted areas, but as part 
of a professional team contributing their general and special skills 
to the common goals of helping boys and girls develop in maximal 
degree those competencies needed for successful Jiving. 

б . The core involves the joint planning of pupils and teachers in the 
solution of vital problem situations. 

7. The core nukes individual and group guidance an integral part 
of teaching; and accepts as the bask responsibility of the core 
teacher many of the nujor functions now assumed by guidance 

"To understand the compromise atlanjxed in EJuesilon for /fit .Imntfja 
I'ouih see pp, Jjo-Jrf- 
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specialists and counselors in the more traditionally organized 
schools with a subject matter type compartmentalized curriculum. 
In the core idea teaching and guidance become largely synonymous 
terms. 

8. TTie core idea involves a recognition of the over-all organization 
of the curriculum into two highly integrated and interrelated 
divisions; namely, (i) the core program devoted to the types of 
pro ems common to all youth and the common competencies all 
must possess to function successfully in our democratic society, 
an (z) the section of the curriculum devoted to the development 
o ie special concerns of pupils in which individual interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities are explored and the requisite skills for 
each are provided an opportunity for development. Both divisions 
o t ie curriculum are based squarely upon the recognition of the 
^Larion*™^ 65 ^ caridn g» teac hing methods, and problem organ- 

’■ ™P orta ”' “ the success of the core idea is the 

1Q " ° ^8* blocks of time in the day’s schedule to facilitate 
*e mas, mum of p , ol)ltnl ^ > anJ tht 

use of community resources. 

5“* ^ly irnportant to the success of the guidance func- 
riTc ^ir 6 ,S th€ need to P rovide for longer intervals of 
teachers rmv°L CtU ' en corc tc achcrs and pupils in order that 
Erotd thc W* ^er; their environmental back- 

schools are p mterests > abilities, and learning development. Some 
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of “ core program " ■*» 

core curriculutit^™'^, tendenc y to use core, core program, and 
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t-arcful and continuous planning of every phase 
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curriculum on the baas o£ two irreconcilable theories of learning— 
especially when one of these, the old “mind srorage” theory upon 
which the subject curriculum is based, has been so thoroughly re- 
jected by modem students of learning. To facilitate effective learn- 
ing the organization of the curriculum muse follow a consistent 
principle of learning. When the pupil goes from the core program 
into the special-interest division of the curriculum he must find his 
orientation for study similar. To plan the curriculum otherwise is 
to plunge the pupil into confusion, frustration, and defeat. 

To indicate the basic relationship and difference between the “core 
program” and the “core curriculum,” the core curriculum refers to 
a form of the experience curriculum organized into a closely inte- 
grated and interrelated whole with one division , the core program, 
emphasizing the development of the connnon competencies needed 
by all , and the other division emphasizing the development of special 
competencies based upon the recognition of individual differences in 
interests , aptitudes, and capacities; the entire curriculum utilizing 
consistently the same basic principles of learning , teaching methods , 
and problem organization. 

At what educational level core? 

How related to the elementary school? One of two reactions is 
likely to greet this question when it is asked of elementary school 
teachers. With a look of surprise they will answer, “Why, core 
does not apply to the elementary school,” or “Of course, every- 
thing in the elementary school is core.” The first answer springs 
from the fact that “required” and “elective” courses as found in the 
secondary school seldom exist in the elementary school; and those 
who give this answer identify core with a curriculum organized 
on the basis of required and elective courses. The second answer 
may spring from a triple misunderstanding of core. First, those 
who give this answer identify core with the notion that it involves 
a group of courses required of all pupils, and the elementary cur- 
riculum is required of all. Second, they identify core with the idea 
of one all-purpose teacher to a group of students, again Uke the ele- 
mentary school. Third, they fail to identify core uniquely with the 
experience conception of learning and the organization of the cur- 
riculum around personal-social problem areas instead of subjects. 

Most of our elementary schools still have a subject-centered cur- 
riculum; regular periods during the day are given to arithmetic. 
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reading, language, spelling, and the other subjects, even though all 
are taught by the same teacher. There is no reason, however, why 
the core concept, based as it is on a theory of die learning process 
and not on any age factor, should not apply as well to the elemen- 
tary school as to die secondary school. 

How related to the junior high school? The junior high school 
has been the center of attention for what has popularly been called 
core. Wright reports that of 1,215 so-called core classes reported in 
five states in grades 7-11, 1,024 " crc grades 7-8-9 and only 191 
were in grades io-n-12. 18 

The junior high school is a good place for core experiments be- 
cause of its freedom from die domination of college entrance re- 
quirements. Another reason for die emphasis upon curriculum 
modification at the junior high school level is the rapidly devel- 
oping conviction among educators that we have had too much spe- 
cialization in the junior high school. The core approach (1) elimi- 
nates the plethora of subjects, (2) effects a greater integration of 
curriculum offerings, and (3) provides a more gradual transition 
from the elementary school with its single curriculum to a more 
diversified curriculum in the upper secondary school. 

Among thoughtful educators there has been a growing convic- 
tion that whatever justification there may have been for a diversi- 
fied curriculum in the early period of the junior high school's de- 
velopment has now* disappeared. The holding power of the junior 
high school has now reached the saturation point with the ratio of 
drop outs beginning to accelerate at the close of the tenth grade. 
The rapidly increasing complexity of our society and the growing 
need for a far greater range and power of adjustment skills on the 
part of all, has given emphasis to the postponement of specialization 
on the one hand, and on the other hand to the prolongation of the 
period of general education in which common competencies can 
be more fully developed. 

Some even advocate that the single curriculum found in the ele- 
mentary school should also characterize the junior high school. The 
influential Educational Policies Commission took this point of view: 

Throughout the junior high school period . . . the educational need# 
of pupils are sufficiently alike to justify a common curriculum for all 

11 Grace S, Wright, Core Curriculum Development ~ Proliant *nJ trinket. 
Bulletin N'o. j, 1951. Washington: Office of Education, p. if. 
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pupils with ample provision for differentiated treatment of pupils within 
classes to take account of diversities of interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 1 * 
Whether this all-out position is ultimately followed or some 
slight differentiation in curriculum is permitted, it is clear that in 
the future all or most of the junior high school period will be or- 
ganized on one approximation or another of the core program. 

How related to the senior high school ? In the senior high school, 
the core curriculum with its twofold division into a “core program” 
and a “special interest” area must receive particular attention. Said 
the Educational Policies Commission, “Beginning in the tenth grade, 
or thereabouts, young people exhibit differences Sn certain of their 
interests and plans which call for a variety of offerings in the 
curriculum • . 17 

If the point of view becomes dominant that curriculum differ- 
entiation should not begin before the tenth grade at least, then the 
core program may be assumed to occupy a major share of the total 
curriculum offered at the tenth grade and diminish in later grades. 
However, the present tendency to emphasize the need for more 
general types of education, even beyond the twelfth grade, would 
suggest that the core idea will in the years just ahead come to 
receive much more consideration in curriculum planning at the 
senior high school leveL 

How related to the junior college ? The Educational Policies 
Commission made popular the idea of extension of the core pro- 
gram through the thirteenth and fourteenth years; it was the Com- 
mission’s suggestion that a single period every day be devoted to 
“common learnings.” 

For some years nosv educational leaders have been worried about 
overspecialization at the high school and college levels. Many stu- 
dents develop too early and too intensive an interest in limited 
vocational preparation, and devote little rime to the study of areas 
of broader social-cultural concern. Curriculum planners trying to 
reverse this trend have concentrated on broad areas of knowledge 
rather than the development of common competencies through 
experience learning (the core approach). However, there is dis- 

14 Educational Policies Commission, Education For All American Youth, 
t944 Edition, p. ijo; 1951 Edition, p. 110. Washington: National Education 
Association. 

"/W, p. aao. 
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cemiblc in fcccnr w firings oft general education, a bridging of the 
gap between broad Inou ledge areas and the core approach, In- 
creasingly there is reason to eajjccr that throughout the fourteen 
yean of school ami c\cn beyond, general education will come to be 
identified with the basic core concepts.** 

How much time is usually assigned to the “core" and “special 
interests" divisions in the various secondary grades is shown in 
Figure XI. 
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The clTnrts of school systems to develop programs of secondary 
education in lurmony with the new conceptions of education and 
the curriculum base produced many variations from the theoretical 
ideal. Most of these programs attempt to take into account the core 
or common learnings in organization. A scheme suggested in EJu- 
cjtion for AH Amcricjn Youth organizes the curriculum into two 
major div isions-coumum learnings, and individual and vocational 
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TABLE i9 

Proposes Schedule for a Small Midwestern Community Junior and 
Senior High Saioot, 


Time 

JUNIOR high school 

Grade Grade Grade 

VII VIII IX 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Grad* Grade Grade 

X XJ XJI 

**5 

to 

930 

Band practice, homeroom, and certain special activities. 

9sJ0 

to 

toyo 

Individual interest activities 
under 1 be supervision ol junior 
high and vocational teachers. 

General education activities 
under the supervision ol the 
senior high school teachers. 

10:30 

to 

II. fj 

General education activities 
under the supervision of the 
junior high school teachers. 

Vocational teachers as consult- 
ants. 



Individual interest activities 
under the supervision of senior 
high and vocational teachers. 

1:00 

Lunch Period 

1:00 

to 

3i00 

Individual activities under supervision of all high school teachers. 
Clubs — Iniraui Urals. 

2:0 a 

to 

3:00 

General education activities 
under the supervision of the 

Special interest activities under 
supervision of senior high 

3:00 

4:00 

junior high school teachers. 

school and vocational, teachers 
(includes athletics}. 


* Httikcn lino Indicate dau pcrlodi are combined u two bour periods. 

Two type* o J activlilee are reeogoiied: 

Ctntral uhuaito* acJmttUt xepreaent those learoint activities which ehoukl be^expeHeiiced by alt 

Unit during periods devoted to general education. In general. one teaclier will bo aasodated with 

each group for a school year, although teachers may exchange groups for short or long periods If 

Indicated. 

which students are grouped on other bases: vocational or college preparatory or remedial classes, 

dubs, bobby groups, and so forth. 
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interests. For practical purposes of organization these major divi- 
sions are again subdivided as indicated in Figure XII. It is assumed, 
however, that these subdivisions are made largely for ease in sched- 
uling rather than in any recognition of essential differences in the 
approach to be made to the parts. 

Not long ago a small niidwestem community secondary school, 
with eleven full-time and three part-time teachers, also tried to 
develop an experience curriculum with emphasis upon the core 
organization. To escape the confusion that the faculty felt was cloud- 
ing the meaning of the terms core and common learnings, they sub- 
stituted the term general education . Under the plan outlined they 
hoped to avoid entirely the subject-matter type of curriculum. The 
program as outlined is presented in Table 29. 


TABLE 30 

A Program Schedule for a Small Junior Hicii School 





Wednesday 

Thursday 1 

Friday 

is 

Core 


Core 

Core 1 

Core 


Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

3 1 

SI 

SI 

SI 

SI 

SI 

4 | 

Lunch | 

Lunch | 

Lunch I 

Lunch 

Lunch 

5 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

6 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

Core 

7 

Activities 

Planning 

Conference 

Activities 

Planning 

Conference 

Activities 


In another and more typical schedule (Table 30) regular two- 
period core classes meet the first two hours in the morning and the 
first two hours after lunch. The third period is devoted to special- 
interest areas (usually made up of the practical and fine arts, music, 
and physical education). The last hour of the day is divided with 
three periods per week for extracurricular activities and two periods 
for teacher planning and conferences. 
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In many senior high schools teachers teach one core group and 
the remainder of their teaching schedule is made up of special- 
interest classes covering one and two class periods. School schedules 
vary depending on how far planners have carried out the core cur- 
riculum idea. 1 * 

What are some special considerations of core? 

How is core related to guidance? The core makes individual 
and group guidance an integral part of teaching. In the core pro- 
gram, teaching is essentially a matter of guiding the learner in a 
way that will enable him to meet new situations and adjust him- 
self to them effectively. The guidance function is the educator’s 
chief function, and the core curriculum is his chief tool. Further, 
the core organization permits the teacher to guide learning in har- 
mony with the best that is known about learning, and through a 
more intimate acquaintance with pupils to know their needs better 
and thus to function as a real guide to learning . 20 

How is core related to the homeroom? The homeroom is the 
product of the old curriculum , in which emphasis was mainly upon 
the subject and only incidentally upon the pupil. Teachers became 
narrow specialists in their own subjects, knew little about the other 
subjects, and were only indirectly concerned about the relation of 
what they or others taught about the practical world of affairs. Many 
did nor consider rhemsclves in any way responsible for any prob- 
lems not related directly to the subjects they taught. 

As schools became larger and the subject offerings more diffuse, 
teachers became more narrowly specialized and of necessity became 
farther removed from personal acquaintance with pupils. Pupils in 
turn became more confused when confronted with multiple cur- 
riculums and greater elective privileges. More "square pegs were 
getting into round holes,” with consequent serious maladjustments, 
discouragements, and increased numbers of drop-outs, 

11 It is impossible to present more samples of core curriculum patterns here. 
Other core iiians are described in Grace S. Wright, Core Cumculum in Pub- 
lic High School t. Bulletin No. j, 1950, pp. 16-32. Washington: Office of Edu- 
cation; same author. Core Curriculum Develop7»ct>t— Problems end Practices, 
Bulletin No. j, 1951, pp* 60-66. Washington: Office 0/ Education; and Ger- 
trude Noar, The Junior High School; Today and Tomorrow, New York: 
Prenrice-HaJI, Inc, >9S). pp- io+-n*. 

!*j*or a more complete discussion of the guidance function in teaching see 
Chapter XV. 
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The homeroom was a device created within the framework of 
the subject curriculum to make possible a closer acquaintance be- 
tween key teachers and pupils so that pupils could receive more 
careful counseling, primarily with regard to their educational ob- 
jectives and the courses most suitable for the attainment of these 
objectives. The teacher at all times was to keep in mind the pupil’s 
abilities in relation to both his projected purposes and his proposed 
courses for study. The homeroom clearly was an educational after- 
thought, a superimposition upon a subject curriculum designed to 
perform an educational function not inherent in either the philos- 
ophy or the form of the subject curriculum. 

The core curriculum, on the other hand, in its philosophy and 
form of organization, is a natural replacement of the homeroom in 
our modem conception of education. It emphasizes pupil needs and 
problems rather than subjects as the central concern of the teacher. 
The effort to obtain more time for core activities, to reduce the 
number of pupils with whom the teacher must work each day, and 
to extend the period of direct pupil-teacher association for one or 
more years, makes the core program the natural successor to the 
homeroom. Indeed, it renders the homeroom obsolete. 

Hov) is the core related to “ extracurriculum activities ’7 “Extra- 
curricular activities" grew up somewhat as an interloper on the 
educational horizon. A subject-matter curriculum found no place 
within its educational framework for athletic activities, bands, 
choruses, school plays, debating societies, or hobby clubs. 

Through stubborn persistence extracurricular activities came to 
be given a place in the total scheme of the school’s program. Grad- 
ually, some of these activities began to assume a degree of intellec- 
tual quality and were admitted to full or modified curricular stand- 
ing. .Most schools now provide time and facilities for student ac- 
tivities as a part of the total school program, though for many of 
these activities credit is not given. 

Educators ujio seriously accept the concept of experience as 
the basis of learning and curriculum organization know that extra- 
curricular activities have sound educational values. Consequently 
in many schools activities traditionally classified as extracurricular 
arc now being curricularizcd; time, facilities, and material are al- 
lotted them; and those who engage in them arc given appropriate 
school credit. 
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The core curriculum accepts the so-called extracurricular activ- 
ities on a curricular par with all other learning activities. Each 
learning activity muse meet the same standard-it muse produce 
desirable behavioral competencies that wilt contribute in maximal 
degree to the n ell-being of the individual and society. In the core 
curriculum, therefore, there arc no longer extracurricular activities, 
but only learning activities of many types. 

Hem train teachers for core? Obviously teachers who are to be 
good core teachers require a different kind of preparation from 
those who arc prepared to be good subject specialists. The first 
difference is in the conception of learning and the curriculum; the 
second is in scope of training. The training of subject teachers has 
put a premium upon narrow intensive preparation in a very limited 
subject area— mathematics, history, English, science, even some sub- 
division of science such as chemistry; whereas the preparation of 
core teachers stresses the need for broad familiarity with and under- 
standing of all the major areas of living. 

According to a study reported by Wright of summer session 
offerings by 8j colleges and universities in 1953, “at least 30 institu- 
tions (jj universities and 5 teachers’ colleges) in 11 states and the 
District of Columbia provided a total of 46 courses which dealt en- 
tirely or in part with the core program. More and more teacher 
training institutions arc beginning to offer programs for the prep- 
aration of core teachers. 

The ultimate nature of these programs will depend in part upon 
how rapidly the pattern of the core curriculum crystallizes, and 
what form theory and experience indicate is most suitable for 
practical school situations. 

In 1950 Glaydon D. Robbins made an extensive study of the 
prospects of core teacher trainings .** More than two-thirds of rhe 
school administrators, State Department of Education officials, and 
teacher training personnel Robbins interviewed believed that this 
general type of program would become a dominant feature of fu- 
ture curriculum organization. Also, 87 per cent indicated that “some 
special form of undergraduate preparation for teaching in this type 
of program was desirable.” 

11 Glaydon D. Robbins, “Core or Broad Area Preparation,” Minnesota 
Journal of Education, November, 1950, pp. 16-17. 
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The general direction educators dunk this training should take 
is indicated by the recommendations the interviews offered: 
j. Establishment of broad areas as majors and minors 
a. Increasing the number of majors and/or minors 
j. Expansion of the program of general education 
4. Increased emphasis in the professional sequences on: 
a Child and adolescent growth and development 
b Unit procedure in teaching social and individual problems 
approach 

c Secondary school curriculum reorganization 
d Philosophical backgrounds of curriculum instruction and organi- 
zation 

e The guidance function of the teacher and the requisite skills 
f Developmental evaluation rather than attainment standards 
5. Increased opportunities for students to observe and participate in 
such a program as an aspect of their laboratory experience. 

About the middle of the last decade the University of Minnesota 
pioneered in establishing a core teacher training program. It was 
recognized that the background courses of the program would 
have to be drawn largely from existing offerings of the University. 5 * 
It was agreed that certain broad concepts should govern the or- 
ganization of the program: 

1. That learning imolves changes in behavior that take place as a 
result of experience. 

i. That the teacher should have as broad a background of experience 
as possible in all the major areas of human activities. 

3. That the courses included in the core major as far as possible should 
stress broad areas of thinking and vital life relationships. 

4- That as far as possible courses should be selected which give major 
emphasis to a problematic approach and stress processes of prob- 
lematic thinking and problem solving methods rather than factual 
content for its own sake. 

5- That the training program should represent a frank recognition of 
the transitional character of the core curriculum movement. 

With these guide points in tnind the committee set up the follow- 
ing broad plan of core teaching preparation; 

a The program briefly outlined is offered not as ideal, bat as representative 
of a pionetnng approach to teacher preparation for core teaching. 
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A. A core major was set up with selected courses recommended in 
six broad areas, totaling as a minimum more than fifty per cent of 
the credit requirement /or a four-year undergraduate college 
course. 

Baits Requirement Area 

Including Communications, Health and Psychology 

Humanities Area 

Social Science Area 

Science Area 

Family Life Area 

Music and Art Appreciation Area 

B. Minor Field of Concentration 

Since it was assumed that many teachers would be required to 
teach in a special interest area, and these likely to represent the 
traditional subject matter fields, a subject minor has been 
suggested. 

C. Professional Education 

In this section a special course is set up for the broad profes- 
sional orientation of core majors, core methods arc offered, and 
student teaching in core classes arranged in addition to the gen- 
eral w'ork required of all education students. 

Questions and Problems 

t. Only those uses of core within recent years that have contributed to 
the present confusion in the use of the word have been discussed 
here. Many writers trace the idea much farther back in educational 
history. Try ro develop a careful sequence of t he educational basis 
of the term core from Herbert to the present. 

а. As you read current periodicals and books on curriculum, list the 
different meanings of core that you find. What conceptions of learn- 
ing and the curriculum seem to be implied in the various meanings? 

3. How would )ou distinguish between core and common learnings? 

4. How would you define the terms core program and core curriculum ? 
j. In what ways would the terms Common leamingt and core be used 

differently from their usual sense when referred to within the frame- 
work of the subjecr curriculum? 

б. How can you explain the tendency of so many to think of fusion 
and core as the same? 

7. Make a coUection of the lists of “characteristics" of core to be found 
in educational writings and explain the similarities and differences be- 
tween them. 
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8. Visit schools and classes professing to utilize the core idea and note 
to what extent their organization and practice agree with the con- 
cept of core presented in this chapter. 

9, In what way did the representation of core in Education for All 
American Youth lead to confusion about its meaning and implication 
for curriculum organization? 

jo. Is “a large block of time" an inherent characteristic of the core idea 
or merely an organizational service to implement the core idea? 
Explain. 

j 1. Do you think core curriculum and experience curriculum are synon- 
ymous terms? Explain the reasons for your answer. 

12. Some think that core applies only to the secondary school. Explain 
w hy you agree or disagree. 

j 5. Make 3 collection of core curriculum plans described in educational 
writings and evaluate each with respect to the extent to which It 
does or does not represent a true core curriculum organization. 

14. In what ways may it be said that the core curriculum makes the 
homeroom obsolete? 
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CHAPTER XIV 


How to Develop Student Activities ? 


What arc student activities? 

Hovj did student activities start ? Some authorities trace the be- 
ginnings of student activities (extracurricular activities) far back 
into antiquity. Terry traces them back to the early Greek and 
Roman schools-especially to Greece, where student government, 
dramatics, music, dubs, debating, and athletics were common. 1 * As 
a more immediate ancestry to student activities in American schools, 
he describes their development in English schools particularly in die 
form of athletics and literary activities. 

The widespread popularity of student extracurricular activities 
in American secondary schools has been a relatively recenr devel- 
opment Jones found that the momentum of the movement really 
began after 1900, and that only since 1920 have they become a 
major problem of the school. 3 

How define student activities ? Because of the change of status 
of student activities in the schools it is no longer easy to define 
them. A few decades ago student activities were simply all out-of- 
class activities that were participated in by large groups of students, 


1 See P. VV. Terry, Supervising Extra-Curricular Activities, Chapter I. New 

York: MeGraw Hill Book Company, Inc, 1930. For a picture of extracurricu- 
lar activities in the carl v American schools see E. D. GrizzeJJ, The Origin and 
Development of the High School in New England Before ISS;. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1913. 

s Galen Jones, Extracurricular Activities in Relation to the CurrtCiiJtttH. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 667. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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for which no academic credit was given, and for which the school 
did not directly assume any responsibility. 3 

That definition would no longer be tenable. Many of these ac- 
tivities now receive credit in some schools-, some are carried on as 
class activities, and are carefully regulated by the school. This 
change in status of some activities in many schools and the result- 
ing confusion is graphically illustrated in the study made by Jones 
of what has happened to these activities in 269 schools. 

No satisfactory definition at the present seems possible for these 
activities. Loosely stated, those activities are still regarded as extra- 
curricular in those schools where the original definition would ap- 
ply, and to those activities in various degrees now curricularizcd 
where student direction still dominates. Table 31 clearly indicates 
that some activities still remain wholly or largely noncredit activ- 
ities while otliers have become predominantly credit receiving and 
therefore no longer regarded as bona fide extracurricular activities. 
However, those activities which were, and in many places are still 
noncurricularized, still tend to be classified as extracurricular. 

How have attitudes changed toward student activities? The con- 
fusion that exists in designating which activities are or arc not to 
be called extracurricular arises from the change in point of view 
os to their educadonal values. Educational thinking does not change 
or progress uniformly, and administrative practices usually lag be- 
hind advancing educational thought. In this situation contradictory 
and backward administrative practices simply reflect both the un- 
evenness of educational thinking and the conservative reluctance to 
adjust practice to advancing theory. 

Three stages in the evolution of educational attitudes toward so- 
called extracurricular activities are commonly recognized. The 
first reaction to these activities was to ignore them. For a long time 
they were few in number and of minor importance, and were 
carried on apart from the school with little or no interference with 
the main purposes of the school, which existed to further the ac- 
quisition of knowledge; students attended classes, goc what was as- 
signed, or flunked. The latter was of no great moment to the in- 

C. McKowrt. ExtncurricuUr Acthities, pp, 4*5. Revised. New 
\ork: The .Macmillan Company. 195a. 
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structor as his business was to teach subjects. The welfare of the 
student in nonintellectual matters was not his concern. 

The second major reaction was that of bitter opposition- This 
second stage was reached when extracurricular activities became 
popular, increased in number, and began to infringe upon the time 
of the student, and to threaten the status quo of the academic at- 
mosphere of the school. As students began to demand more con- 
sideration from the school for these unacademic activities, adminis- 
trators and faculties found it impossible to remain indifferent. It 
was natural that the school should vigorously oppose these activ- 
ities which constituted a challenge to its cherished academic pro- 
gram, and were generally regarded as interlopers that not only dis- 
tracted from the real task of the school, but even worse, appeared 
to contribute to the educational and social, if nor the moral, de- 
linquency of the studcnt- 

Two factors in particular led to the shift of attitude from oppo- 
sition to the third stage which is characterized by an attitude of 
acceptance of extracurricular activities as a legitimate function of 
the school. The first resulted from the sheer weight of the pressures 
of students, parents, and other forces in the community. This suc- 
cumbing to pressures is noticeable in many schools and faculties 
which reluctantly or only halfheartedly condone extracurricular 
activities. The rapid shift in educational thinking which increas- 
ingly gives a larger place to the importance of developing personal 
and social competencies as an educational function, was the second 
major factor in accepting so-called extracurricular activities into 
the school as a basic form of education. 

Wby are student activities important? When any activity persists 
over a long period of time and gathers momentum in popularity it 
is generally safe to assume that this activity satisfies a basic personal 
or social need of some kind, and is therefore of value. There are, of 
course, exceptions to such a broad generalization. 

It is now recognized that the so-called extracurricular activities, 
so long and so persistently engaged in by school youth in spite of 
the indifference or opposition of the school, satisfies a need not 
provided for in the strictly academic school program. Most of those 
" ho soil see the academic program as the major source of educa- 
tion admit the social value of properly conducted nonacademic 
group activities. 
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ities to receive higher salaries, secure better positions, go to large 
school systems, do more graduate work, and receive better pro- 
ficiency ratings titan those with little or no record of participation 
in student activities.® Much more attention should now be given to 
such factual studies. 

What opinion value ? Many opinion studies of the values of par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities have been made. In an ex- 
tended study involving high schools in twenty states included in 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the opinions of 3,5* 5 high school students were polled as to the 
benefits they thought u ere received from participation in student 
activities. 

The “development of new friendships” was rated of first impor- 
tance by nearly 60 per cent of the students. Six other values were 
listed by more than one thousand students including greater in- 
terest in school, sportsmanship, school loyalty, leisure time interests, 
better teacher-pupil relationship and increased ability to accept criti- 
cisms from their peers. 

The same list of “benefits” used for high school students was sub- 
mitted to 435 alumni from the five schools selected for special 
study. There was marked agreement in the relative values of the 
Items listed. Items rated 1, 5, 6 in descending order of importance 
in the student evaluation study received identical ratings by the 
alumni group, and items rated by students 3, 3, 4, were rated 3, 4, 7, 
respectively, by alumni. The vote of the alumni was proportionately 
stronger for the benefits of extracurricular activities as a whole 
and for a wider range of items than expressed by contemporary 
high school students. 

It is interesting to get the value judgments of parents of high 
school students who rated these same items evaluated by students 
and alumni. As interested observers, parents are more critical evalua- 
tors of the effects of extracurricular activities upon their children. 
The parents gave greater emphasis to the value of extracurricular 
activities. It is significant that a large number of parents believed 
that these activities tended to hold students in school — 126 out of 

U. Rugg. Summary of Imenigationj Relating to Extra Curricular 
Aeitvitiet. Colorado State Teachers College Education Series, No. 9. Greeley: 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1930. 
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TABLE 31 

Benefits 3,jjj Students Belize They Receives from Taking Part in 
Extracurriculcm Activities * 


Benefits Received 


Resulted in the development of new friendships. . . . 

Made school seem more interesting • • • • 

Learned how to win and lose in a sportsmanlike 

manner 

Created a greater loyalty to the school. ■ 

Gave something worth-while to do in leisure time. . 
Resulted in more friendly relations with teachers. . 
Became more willing to accept criticisms from 

others 

Gained valuable information that would not have 

been received in a regular course. 

Developed more poise or ease in social contacts. . . . 

Developed more skill In public speaking 

Developed some special ability or skill 

Developed a new hobby or special interest. ••;•••• 
Became more tolerant of the opinions and wishes 

of others 

Created greater interest in regular school subjects 

Became more careful of personal appearance 

Learned important health habits. 

Developed ability to organize and lead other young 

Developed" further" some hobby or special interest 

already acquired • • ■ ; • 

Aided in helping to decide on a possible Utework.. . 
Gained in ability to be a good presiding officer. . . . 
Caused student to decide not to drop out of school. 

Brought about a greater interest in your city 

Others 


Number a 


Number cf Students 
Reporting 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

901 

1,146 

2.047 

661 

822 

1483 

748 

585 

*.333 

642 

599 

1 . 24 * 

606 

483 

1,089 

426 

6ll 

*,037 

531 

494 

1,025 

434 

532 

966 

302 

626 

928 

395 

524 

9*9 

560 

35 * 

9*1 

358 

476 

834 

329 

478 

£07 

335 

418 

753 

263 

3»3 

646 

360 

267 

627 

222 

251 

473 

247 

226 

473 

246 

217 

463 

192 

135 

204 

61 

396 

216 


5 * 

127 

30 

28 

58 

i. 7 *S 

1,810 

3 . 5*5 


of oSion"f ill. values of cnrau.nkul.t acH.1d0K. 

irSTS. ‘-wSrScS^ Schud Pup.li M of PopJ 
Clearing House. «: 4*9-475. Ap" 1 - *« 8 * 
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TABLE 33 

Benefits 435 Alumni Believe Thev Received While in High School 
from Taking Part in Extsacumiculcm Activities w 


Namier of Alumni 
Reporting 


Benefits Received 


Hen 


Women 


Total 


Resulted in the development of new friendships. . . 

Developed more poise or ease in social contacts 

Made school seem more interesting 

Learned how to win and lose in a sportsmanlike 

manner 

Gave something north-while to do in leisure time.. 
Resulted in more friendly relations with teachers. . 

Created a greater loyalty to the school 

Developed more skill in public speaking. 

Became more tolerant of the opinions and wishes of 

other* 

Gained valuable information that would not have 

been received in a regular course 

Created a greater interest in regular school subjects 

Became mote careful of personal appearance 

Became more willing to accept criticisms from 

others 

Developed some special skill or ability 

Developed ability to organize and lead other young 

people 

Developed a new hobby or special interest 

Learned important health habits 

Gained in ability to be a good presiding officer. „ . .| 
Developed further some hobby or special interest 

already acquired 

Aided in helping to decide upon a possible li/ework 
Eroughl about a greater interest in your city 
Caused alumni to decide not to drop out of school. 


162 

12% 

129 

130 
MS 
116 

116 

til 

108 

104 

89 


81 

105 

75 

71 

77 

60 


164 

*5* 

132 

M3 

127 

126 

116 


107 

89 

92 


51 

46 


50 

37 


18 


326 

279 

261 

343 

343 

343 

337 

232 

219 

315 


176 

161 

148 

147 

128 

106 

96 

85 

5‘ 

49 


Number answering. 


221 


314 


435 


994 so believed. Parents agreed with their children and the alumni 
in placing the “development of new friendships” at the top of the 
list of benefits that accrue from participation in extracurricular 
activities, 

"Taken from J, Llovd Trump, High-School Exzracurriculum Activities, p. 
nj, Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1944. 
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TABLE J4 

Benefits 994 Parents Believe Oolmen Rixniu> from Takisc Past tv 
Extract suucvtuM Activities n 


Benefits Reetited 

Pc, 

Xumi/r of 
■enlt Repo, tint 

ifen 

| Women 

Toloi 

Resulted in the development of new friendships. . . 

l»2 

454 

614 

Made school seem more interesting 

•39 

405 

544 

Cave something worth-while to do in leisure time 
Became more tolerant of the opinions and wishes 

>38 

3G0 

4«>S 

of others 

Learned how to win and lose in a sportsmanlike 

9G 

3»4 

478 

manner 

1*6 

350 

476 

Created a greater loyalty to the school 


337 

470 

Developed more poise and case in social contacts . 

120 

3*9 

339 

Became more u tiling to accept criticism from others 

m 

304 

405 

Resulted in more friendly relations with teachers. 
Created a greater interest in regular school subjects 


370 

356 

566 

to 1 

358 

Learned important health habits 

96 

456 

354 

Uecamc mor- careful of personal appearance 

Gained valuable information that would not have 

104 

444 

34« 


96 

340 

336 

Developed more skill in public speaking 

87 

4.1 s 

.1*5 

Developed some special skill or ability 

104 

414 

3»* 

Developed a new hobby or special interest 

Developed ability to organize and lead other joung 

66 


4*4 





Gained in ability to be a good presiding officer. . . . 
Developed further some hobby or special interest 

5* 

•54 

106 

already acquired 


•53 


Aided in helping decide upon a possible hfework... 

64 

•3° 

•94 

Caused rluld to decide not to drop out of school. . . 

44 



Brought about a greater interest in your city 

4« 


•07 

Number answering 

Bn 

m 

994 


H'ijf carry-over values? The extent to which activities engaged 
in while in high school may be participated in after graduation is 
an important consideration in modem education. Rea vis and Van 
Dyke liavc made significant studies of the persistence of such ac- 

11 Taken from J. Lloyd Tfump, High Si toot EisraeurrUuluiH . letattkl , 
p. 118. Chicago: L'oucmry vt Chicago tfress, 1944. 
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dvidcs into adult life. In the table is presented the results of a study 
of the carry-over to adult life of types of aedvities participated in 
by 363 individuals while in the secondary school The study indi- 
cates that those student acdviucs most nearly related to civic, lit- 
erary, religious, and political aedvities engaged in in adult life have 
the greatest carry-over values. 

What educational value is novo attributed to these activities ? As 
educational theory has shifted its emphasis from the importance of 
the mastery of encyclopedic information to that of the develop- 
ment of desirable personal and social competencies that involve 
wholesome attitudes and behavioral patterns which contribute to 
successful happy living in a democratic society, the school has 
begun to emphasize the importance of student activities as 3 me- 
dium of learning. So important arc the educative values of those 
forms of activity regarded that now in educationally alert schools 
extracurricular activities are being incorporated into the school 
program on an educational par with traditional school subjects. 

Those schools in which the concept of learning by experience 
and the curriculum is fully accepted not only recognize the educa- 
tive values that inhere In well-conducted activities of the extracur- 
ricular type, but arc structuring the total school and classroom 
program so as co permeate all the work of the school with those 
educative values recognized as a distinctive feature of those activ- 
ities traditionally classified as extracurricular. 

In this type of school the term extracurricular becomes mean- 
ingless. All activities are recognized as of potential educative value, 
just as all experiences the child has while in school arc considered 
as in fact a part of the school curriculum. The concern of the 
school accepting the experience curriculum concept is that all ac- 
tivities under its guidance shall be of such a quality as to provide a 
Worth-while educative experience for the student. Consequently 
no activities within the school arc “extra.” 

As educators began to move toward this modern conception of 
the curriculum they in turn sought new terminology riiat would 
recognize implicitly in the labels used the educational significance 
of the so-called extracurricular type of activities. For those not 
ready to grant full curricula*" parity for these activities, words such 
as “scmi-curricular" expressed a cautious admission that they did 
have educational worth. Terms such as “co-curricular” or “extra- 
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class" gave these activities equality of curriculum status, yet desig- 
nated them as outside the traditional curriculum framework. To 
give these activities full curricular status and recognize that now 
in many schools they arc in fact both an accepted school and class- 
room activity, and at the same time acknowledge their uniquesness, 
the term “student activity" is generally supplanting the older ter- 
minology. 

What are the purposes of student activities? 

For those who accept the educational point of view’ expressed 
above, and throughout this book, a statement of special objectives 
for student activities scents unnecessary. The broad statement of 
purposes expressed in The Imperative Heeds of Youth, 1 11 * and in that 
extended discussion of “Purposes" by the Educational Policies 
Commission , 14 embrace the objectives of student activities. There 
arc facets of needs and purposes to which specific types of activ- 
ities particularly apply, but activities in general arc now merged 
with the larger aims and processes of modem education. As student 
activities lose their separate identity' and become integrated into 
the total curriculum partem separate over-all statements of pur- 
poses become meaningless. Each type of activity’ should be eval- 
uated in terms of the educational purpose it is designed to achieve. 

What student activities are available? 

These have become about as numerous as increasingly diver- 
sified social and cavil interests and student initiative could devise. 
However, there are some major types of student activities recog- 
nized as typical of those found in most schools. Among these are 
student government, student clubs, publications, athletics, speech 
and dramatics, music, assembly*, and commencement activities. 

Student government. This is one of the areas of student activities 
recognized as of major educational significance. In a democratic 

l * See “The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary School Age,” pp. a. 
7-14J, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals , 
No. 145, March, 1947: Educational Policies Commission. Education Far All 
American Youth, A Further Look, p. aid. 'Washington: National Education 
Association, 195 2. 

11 See Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy , pp. ti-m. Washington; National Education Associa- 
tion, 1978, 
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society it is imperative that its citizens develop unJcn&mljops and 
skills in self-government. Acceptance of the principles of learning 
that tve “learn through experience” and its corollary that we 
"leam by doing,” the importance for education of utilizing the 
norma] environment of the school living situation for such exjic- 
riences becomes obvious. The school situation becomes a unique 
media for teaching through practical experience the principles of 
democratic got eminent. 

Participation of students in some phase of school control is one 
of the earliest forms of student activities known. It harks back to 
Plato and Aristotle, and was well known in early European univer- 
sities. It mas Trotzendorf, famous for his boys’ school in Silesia, 
who developed to a high degree student government activities in 
lus School fie said of this activity: “Those men will rule con- 
formably to the laws who, when boys, learn to obey the laws.” 

Student government was well known in the Engtish schools of 
Eton and Rugby, and Pcstaloai the famous precursor of modem 
education nude an advance form of student government a pare of 
his school in Switzerland. The first public high school in America, 
the English Classical High School of Uoston, which dates back to 
*8*i, boasted probably the first "student council” in America. 

When mc speak of student government, teachers and admin- 
istrators should keep clearly in wind that there are distinctions 
which must l>c made between adult participation in self-govern- 
ment in a democratic society, and participation of immature students 
in the governmental activities of the school, w here such participa- 
tion is utilized as an educative device. Grave consequences base 
followed in schools where tins distinction has not been clearly 
perceived. 

The school cannot relinquish to immature inexperienced youth 
responsibilities committed to it as the educational agency of an 
adult society. Also, the educational process assumes the gradual de- 
velopment of learning skills on the part of the pupil under the care- 
ful guidance of the teacher, and under some basic environmental 
limitations imposed as genera) safeguards by die adulr leadership 
of the school. It is further a recognized principle of learning that 
gradually increased freedom and responsibility arc to be granted 
the pupil in his ow n self direction and control as he evinces capa- 
bility to exercise this larger responsibility. Student government; 
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then, differentiates itself from adult self-government in being in 
part restricted. It is to be thought of as “student-participation in 
in government,” in which the student working together with the 
school staff develops his understanding and skills in setting up the 
rules that should govern the school community and in carrying 
out the mandates of the adult governing authorities of the school. 

The student council is the organization that is usually thought of 
as the agency through which the student body participates in the 
government of the school. It has a long history and its activities 
vary widely in our schools. According to a study made in 1939 
under the auspices of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in which nearly two thousand high schools participated, 
it was found that 81 per cent had some form of student council. 

While no uniform statement of objectives for the student council 
can be listed, there is basic agreement evident in the studies that 
have been made. In the study referred to above a total of iji dif- 
ferent objectives were given. The first ten, in descending order of 
frequency of mention, typify the general purposes accepted for the 
student council 

1. To create better cooperation and relationships between students 
and faculty. 

2. To provide joint participation in school affairs. 

j. To promote the general welfare of the school. 

4. To promote, train for, and raise the standards of good citizenship. 

5. To promote pupil activities and participation. 

5 - To foster school spirit. 

7. To provide student opportunities to develop leadership in handling 
student affairs. 

8. To give students a voice in student affairs. 

9. To encourage, develop, and extend opportunities for student re- 
sponsibilities. 

10. To sponsor worth-while school projects. 15 

11 Adapted from Ellen B. Bronge and Paul B. Jacobson. Student Cot ncil 
Handbook, pp. 24-15. The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, No. 89, March. 1940. For a further discussion of objectives 
and other problems imohed in the organization of student councils see The 
Student Cornell in the Secondary School, Bulletin No, 124, October, 1944. by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals; also, Joe Smith, 
Student Cou.ifilr, New York: Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia .University. 1951, L. A. KuVcndall, and F. R. 7 -eran, Student Councils 
in Action, Nts* v York*. Chur* ell House, 1953; Frederick C. Gruber and 
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Since the student council is one of the crucial forms of student 
activities and usually has much to do with the success of other 
activities, it deserves careful study as an educational device. There 
are well-established principles of organization and control with 
which teachers and administrators should be fully familiar if the 
council is ro serve effectively as an educational agency in the school. 

Clair. School clubs form a second major source of student ac- 
tivities. They serve a wide range of srudent interests and can be 
the vehicles for the promotion of many phases of educational de- 
velopment. While many classifications of clubs can be made, for 
our purposes it may be sufficient to list well recognized types of 
clubs, such as hobby, service, departmental, social, and honor dubs. 

Within cadi type of club there arc discernible many student in- 
terests that may be s;r\ ed, many personal and social shills that may 
be developed, and many basic understandings of our society, its 
nature and functioning, that may result from club participation. 
Hobbies can serve to develop interests that carry over into whole- 
some leisure time activities immediately and for the furore. A pop- 
ular hobby activity of this type is philately which may contribute 
much to historical and intcrcultural understanding. The late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was an enthusiastic stamp collector. Many finJ 
photography a fascinating and worth-while hobby that grows in 
interest with adulthood. Service clubs not only create a sensitivity 
to sodal needs, but also develop skills in group cooperative action, 
and a broader understanding and appreciation of our complex so- 
cial organism. Studies show* that this type of activity lus a high 
carry-over value into adult life. Departmental dubs may enrich 
one’s understanding of certain fields of knowledge, and may' indi- 
rectly become an exploratory means of vocational choice. Sodal 
and honor clubs provide the media for satisfying needs for com- 
panionship and recognition, and at the same time enable those 
participating to develop social skills and graces. 

Other activities. Activities such as music, speech and dramatics, 
athletics, and publications, each in turn makes its own unique con- 
tribution to the participants education. They have many educa- 


Thorrut fl. Bcatrv. Scconlirj School ,1c mine j, pp 17-19. Seir York. 
McGraw-Hill Book Gunpany. Inc. 1954; Roland Buig, Tke Smut of tU 
StuJent Council in tbe SecunJerj Sc booh of Ton in ijjf. Aovtin. Tens: 
Tcxm Study d Secondin' Education. December, 19*4. 
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tional values in common with other phases of school activities not 
considered in the special category of student activities. They also 
serve to provide for individual preferences and serve to give bal- 
ance and well-roundedncss to the school’s educational program. 

How to organize student activities? 

Often there appears to be little rhyme or reason in the organiza- 
tion of student activities. Like Topsy they have grown and func- 
tion largely in an atmosphere of laissez faire, and as a result often - 
with a minimum of educational values resulting from participation 
in them. 

How select student activities ? It is a sine qua non that the admis- 
sion of any activity into the school shall have a clear and useful 
function. Any group of students who wish to engage in a new 
activity should be expected to justify its introduction into the 
school program. Unless it satisfies some need not now being met 
by other phases of the school program it should be rejected. Nor 
should the school staff, as has so often happened, encourage the 
introduction of an activity into the school simply because other 
schools have it or because some group of pupils desire it for much 
the same reason. 

Another basic principle that should govern the selection of an 
activity is that it shall be open to all students who wish to partici- 
pate. Occasionally an activity is desired by a certain clique, or a 
group of socially harmonious individuals. There are many con- 
siderations of prestige, family strata, or plain personal likes and 
dislikes that have led to the introduction of a new activity into the 
school, or the circumscribing of membership qualifications that 
kept out those not wanted, or limited participation to the privileged 
few. Often unintentionally, as well as with sinister purpose, heavy 
dues, expensive group activities, and other devices, have success- 
fully limited participation -from those eager and worthy but who 
could not meet the requirements set up for participation. In such 
areas as departmental clubs there are cogent reasons for keeping 
membership as open as possible even to those not doing work in 
that department, but who have a real interest in that particular area. 

Should activities once established always remain is a question of 
debate in many schools. If the principle is followed that only those 
activities should be approved that demonstrate their values in the 
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school program, then ic is doubtful that they should continue be- 
yond their period of recognized need. To safeguard the functional 
nature of their school program some schools insist upon a re-evalua- 
tion in the spring or fall uf all activities of the previous year to 
determine w hich activities shall continue, and w luc, if any, additions 
arc urged by students and appear to have functional values. 

To set up safeguards to insure functioning activities many schools 
and most authorities advocate the chartering of all student activities 
and the setting up by each activity of an approved constitution. 
The student council usually exercises the authority to charter and 
to approve constitutions. 

Students do not lightly set up activ itics under thc.se circumstances 
without carefully weighing the values that arc assumed to accrue 
front participation in the activity. The fact that such an activity 
ts thus in the nature of a privilege creates an awareness of its im- 
portance and a sense of responsibility for the activity’s success. 
Careful scrutiny of the charter and constitution enables a conscien- 
tious student council ro insure die democratic nature of each ac- 
tivity. In those schools where charters must be renewed each year 
the school « safeguarded from die accumulation of dcaduood ac- 
tivities, or activities that have lose their original verve but continue 
halfheartedly because it might appear to be a lack of school loyalty 
to discontinue them. It is a desirable organizational principle that 
Schools should periodically evaluate the functional value of every 
student activity. 1 * 

flov> schedule activities t Proper scheduling is an important de- 
terminer of the success of the student activity program. The ques- 
tion of uhedier activities should be assigned different periods during 
the day for meeting, whether all activities should be scheduled to 
meet at the same period, frequency of meeting of each activity 
whether monthly, bimonthly, wccldy, or more often, what extra 
time allowances, if any, should be given to those activities tradi- 
tionally consuming more time tlian a period such as athletics, plays, 
and operettas, how to provide for maximum opportunities for par- 

11 See J. Lloyd Trump. If inti School Cxtnturrkulunt Activities, '"Principle* 
of Management." Chip. HI. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19+4. E. G. 
Johnston and R. G faunce, Student Activities in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 195*- Chapter XIV, Harry G McKowo, Extra- 
curricular Activities. Revised. Chap. XXVL New York: The AfacmiUin Gam- 
pany, 195a. 
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ticipation in a variety of activities, arc typical problems of sched- 
uling. 

The affects of hit-and-miss scheduling of activities becomes ap- 
parent in those schools which do not accept responsibility for 
student activities as an integral part of the school curriculum. In a 
large high school the most available time for the band to meet 
appeared to be 7:30 a.m., the hour before the opening of school. 
Students who lived at a distance confronted transportation diffi- 
culties, the necessity for early rising discouraged some, early 
breakfasts and the inconvenience to some families led to home op- 
position to participation. Activities which met after school hours 
created difficulties for many students because of transportation, 
after school employment; and parental opposition where activities 
were scheduled to meet after dinner. 

Many schools now set aside one period each day during the week 
as an activity period. All activities must meet on days assigned- In 
other schools exceptions are made for those activities assumed to 
require a longer unit of time than one period, such as athletics. 
Whatever the plan used, efforts arc made in these schools to place 
student activities on a par with other phases of the curriculum. The 
principle that student activities should be given a definite place on 
the daily school schedule is now generally accepted in theory, and 
each year is more widely practiced. 

Should participation be required? This is a much disputed point. 
It is argued that to require participation w'ould be to rob the activity 
of its zestfulness, that students are much more eager and happy in 
courses that are elective than in those which are required, and that 
if activities were mandatory- there would be a tendency for schools 
to formalize their conduct along the lints of other curriculum offer- 
ings. 

On the other hand, those who advocate required participation 
in some form of student activities point to the unique educational 
experiences that are characteristic of activities and present to some 
extent in much of the traditional school curriculum. The values 
inherent in group activity— group planning, group organization of 
projects, group responsibility for the execution of an activity, and 
the critical evaluation of results— are educational values heavily 
stressed in modern education. 

There can be no question that in activities predominantly student 
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initiated, the social skills essential to effective participation in the 
democratic way of life are uniquely stressed. They arc. in fact, the 
principle educational cluracteristic of student activities as sensed 
by students, alumni, parents, and teachers whose judgments of the 
values resulting from participation were indicated earlier in this 
chapter. Educators agree that there are important educational values 
derived from student dominated activities due are not norably 
present in teacher-dominated classes. 

Many studies of the extent to which students participate in stu- 
dent activities reveal that participation is varied. Some students do 
nor participate while others appear to make activities their major 
school concern. For example, Trump made a study of the extent 
of participation among 3,581 students in five schools over a twelve- 
month period. He found that approximately one-fourth, or 907 
students, did not participate in any activity; slightly above one- 
fifth, or 693 students, participated in only one activity; and about 
one-sixth, or 619 students, in two activities. At the other extreme 
51 pupils participated in ten or more activities. 17 Evidently the 
educative experiences attributed to student activities are entirely 
missed or very slightly enjoyed by an important segment of the 
students in these schools. 

The question then naturally arises, if there are important educa- 
tional experiences inherent in student activities either not found 
or not stressed in the traditional school curriculum and a signifi- 
cantly large part of the student body docs not share these expe- 
riences, why should participation in these activities noc be required 
of all students and justified on the same basis as ocher parts oi the 
curriculum which are now required? 

There is a growing practice to nuke participation in some forms 
of student activities a requirement for graduation. Some strong ad- 
vocates of student activities in the school (such as Trump), while 
believing that all students should participate in activities, prefer 
that major reliance should be placed upon the organization of the 
activity program in such a way as to interest students, and upon 
an adequate guidance program to encourage participation. On the 
other hand, if student activities are, in fact, on a basis of curriculat 
equality, dierc would seem little justification to accord to them 

n/WJ, p. 76. 



differential treatment Their required or elective status would seem 
to rest upon the criterion of whether unique educational experiences 
essential to a well-rounded education could or could not be assured 
without actual participation. 

The objections to required participation can be overcome largely 
by recognizing the uniqueness of these activities, and the necessity 
of permitting the maximum of freedom to students for initiative, 
direction and control of each activity. In those schools whose prac- 
tices are dominated by modem theories of education and learning 
such objections are not likely to arise. 

Should participation be limited? While 3 substantial part of the 
student body of the average high school, left to their own freedom 
of action, do not participate in student activities, a much smaller 
group appears to get the lion’s share of the valuable education these 
activities afford. It is generally agreed that a balanced program of 
educational experiences is desirable. It frequently happens that in 
schools with a laJsses faire policy in the control of school activities, 
major positions of leadership in the school are held by a very small 
number who occupy multiple key positions. In one school of over 
two thousand students less than ten per cent of the students con- 
trolled the leadership of all student activity organizations. 

This is usually considered bad for the general morale of the stu- 
dent body. It means that student life is likely to be dominated by a 
small number of students who through interlocking control of 
major school organizations control school policies. The larger num- 
ber of students are thus deprived of valuable experiences in leader- 
ship participation and in a feeling of real democratic participation 
in school affairs. 

Hov) control participation ? One of the major problems of con- 
trol is the stimulation of student interest in participation. One phase 
of the problem arises from the natural antipathy of large numbers 
of the introvertive type of student to seek activities of a social 
character. Another concerns the pupil of limited ability or skill in 
a given activity. It is natural for those of already developed skills in. a 
given area of interest to seek those forms of activities in which 
those skills are most useful. In addition to the likely interest in the 
areas where skills are already in evidence there is the additional 
concern to participate where the chances of successful competition 
with his peers are probable. This leads many students notably de- 
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£cjenr in given skills to shun participation in those activities where 
they are likely to suffer adversely in comparison with others, al- 
though these activities may be the ones in which they could derive 
most benefit. By the same token it may be desirable for those with 
marked skills in certain areas to seek some activities in wliich they 
are definitely deficient. 

A major difficulty has been the attitude of sponsors to encourage 
those already highly developed in certain skills to select activities 
where these skills can be further developed, and to discourage par- 
ticipation of those deficient in the skills of a given activity. Educa- 
tionally it may be desirable for students to develop further skills 
already developed to a high degree both as a matter of personal 
pleasure and in some instances as a means of exploring die voca- 
tional possibilities of the activity. 

Any method of control must concern itself with the limitation as 
well as the encouragement of participation. As indicated above some 
students find their major school interests in snidenr activities. For 
their own educational welfare as well as for those who need to 
participate, some limitation upon the extent of a student's participa- 
tion seems necessary. . 

i. Credit. It has been argued that to encourage student interest 
in activities some school credit should be allowed for student ac- 
tivities as for other parts of the curriculum. Also, the recognition 
of student activities as an integral part of the curriculum implies 
their equality of credit worth. A lost schools now offer school credit 
for some forms of activities traditionally considered extracurricular. 
There would seem to be no good reason to deny credit to any part 
of a curriculum now considered educationally on a par with the 
rest of that curriculum. It would encourage student participation 
by raising student activities to full curriculum status and specifying 
a certain number of credits as mandatory for graduation. 

a. Simple limitation. As this term is commonly used it applies to 
an effort on the part of a school ro designate rhar the student cannot 
participate in more than a given number of activities at one time. 
There is no reason why it may not be applied in two way sj (i) to 
specify the minima! participation necessary to qualify' for gradua- 
tion, and (2) to place a maximum limit upon participation in this 
phase of curricular activities. Its advantage is that it grans maximum 
freedom of choice within the limits prescribed. The weakness of 
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the plan is that it doss not encourage variety in activity experiences, 
as a student might well devote all his time to one type of activity, 
such as athletics or music. 

3. Major and minor systems. There are various arrangements pos- 
sible in this type of control. This plan gives recognition to the fact 
that activities vary as to the time and effort necessary, and that 
activities differ widely in the kinds of learning experiences involved 
and the educational competencies that result. Such a scheme would 
give a much higher rating to the position of editor of the school 
paper than to the position of reporter on that paper taking into 
account the time and effort demanded of each position. At die same 
time it would recognize that the educational experiences of the 
editor of the paper are of a different kind and quality than those 
0/ the reporter. 

Under this plan an effort is made to classify into major and minor 
categories the different student activities. Maximum and minimum 
limits for participation would be set for each category' and for all 
categories taken together. The advantages of this plan arc that it 
encourages participation in a wider variety of activities, and at the 
same time provides opportunity for greater numbers of students 
to engage in a wider range of major and minor types of activities. 

4. Point system. The major characteristics of this system is the 
attempt to provide a more precise weighting of the educational 
values thought resident in each activity. For example, the presidency 
of a class might rate four points and other class offices two points. 
A specified minimum number of points might be required for grad- 
uation and a specified maximum number of points would serve to 
limit participation. It is a common practice to combine the ideas of 
weighting here employed and the encouragement of varied activity 
experience utilized in the major and minor system. 

The point system in a variety of forms is very widely used. It 
does attempt a more careful evaluation of the educational expe- 
riences associated with each activity, and to provide objective re- 
cognition of this evaluation. 18 

w For a more detailed discussion of the various systems of control of stu- 
dent participation in activities see E. G. Johnston, Point Systems and Awards, 
Nv'h \«V. X. S. faints and Company. *930. This is shii the most extended 
snidy of the point system m pnnt. He has a further classification of control 
plata tailed the “Group System.” It is so similar to Nos, 3 and 4 discussed 
that it has not been included in my discussion. 
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5. Grades as a bash of participation. A moot point in school 
practice has been the question of controlling participation in stu- 
dent activities through grade standards. Many schools have tried 
to make participation in student activities a privilege by requiring 
a certain grade point average for participation. 

This practice stems from the days when activities were looked 
upon as inferior to the traditional curriculum and therefore regarded 
as extracurricular. It was considered a good policy to encourage 
academic standards by limiting participation to those who main- 
tained creditable work in the regular school subjects. Usually a 
grade of C or above was required of those engaging in any form of 
student activity. But, at the same time that it stimulated studencs to 
do creditable work in their courses as the price for participation, 
this policy also effectively restricted the academically poor student 
to the main business of the school-the mastery of the time-honored 
curriculum. 

Those who accept the modem conception of education and learn- 
ing have challenged the assumptions underlying the grade average 
basis of participation. If there are valuable educational experiences 
resident in activities not found in the traditional curriculum, it is 
asked why any student should be denied these “learning experiences” 
any more than dm he should be denied the right to study history 
or science because his grades are low. If, on the other hand, he can 
succeed in student activities but is not “verbal minded” possibly 
he should be encouraged to engage in activities where he can taste 
success and thus bolster up his self-respect and general morale. 

How to administer student activities? 

ffenj supervise student activities } The responsibility of the school 
for student activities is now accepted. Even where full curricular 
status has nor been accorded to student activities their educational 
value is seldom denied. They have thus become a part of the school 
program. 

). Administrative responsibility. The administrator can no longer 
escape his responsibility for student activities in the school. Early 
practices of ignoring or delegating full responsibility for these ac- 
tivities to the students are no longer justifiable. 

It is now' recognized that if the student activities provide valuable 
learning experiences, thoughtful administrative care is required- to 
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insure that maximum educational values accrue from participation 
in these activities. The same cate given to the rest of die curriculum 
is necessary to insure for student activities their greatest potential 
educational worth. Just as student participation with the administra- 
tion in developing the school curriculum is considered necessary so 
that die student’s curricular experiences may result in maximum 
educational significance for him, it is now assumed due the same 
relationship must exist in the conduct of student activities. Conse- 
quently, the administrator can neither delegare completely die legal 
responsibility for these activities nor ignore the cooperative man- 
agement problems that arc a part of the total school curriculum 
responsibility. Problems of scheduling, control of participation, su- 
pervision, financing, and evaluation are among the major items of 
administrative concern. 

i. Teacher responsibility. Since the teacher is primarily con- 
cerned with the setting up of those types of learning experience 
situations that will result in tlie behavioral competencies boys and 
girls must have to succeed in life, student activities become his 
definite concern. Unlike the history teacher who upon being asked 
early in the week whether there was a basketball game scheduled 
for Friday night, responded to the inquiring student, "Go ask at 
the office. 1 am only hired to teach history at this school," the 
teacher has a definite interest in and responsibility for the student 
activity program. 

The typical school now designates, by one means or another, 
teachers to act as sponsors of one or more student activities in ad- 
dition to their usual teaching responsibilities. Teachers should assume 
that they will be asked to accept such sponsorship, and, in fact, 
look upon this as an opportunity to help youth to develop worth- 
while social skills and to explore their personal interests and apti- 
tudes. 

Teachers should regard their teacher preparation as incomplete 
which has not acquainted them with the problems incident to spon- 
sorship of student activities, as well as with the peculiar educational 
possibilities inherent in the various activities typical of most schools. 
Alert prospective teachers will explore the types of activities in 
which they find greatest interest, and will prepare themselves to be 
tape daily competent sponsors of two or more of these activities. 

At times teachers will find themselves responsible for activities 
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for which they feel inadequately prepared. Occasionally no one on 
the staif is well qualified to sponsor an activity, and the administra- 
tion finds it necessary to ask the teacher most likely to succeed to 
act as sponsor. The wise administrator nil] not appoint a sponsor 
without ascertaining the wishes of both the teacher and the students 
concerned. 

Should teachers be paid for sponsoring student activities? This 
question lias been warmly debated in recent years as activities have 
become an increasingly prominent part of the school program. The 
issue ius arisen w here in the ease of activities of a time-consuming 
nature, it has been found more convenient to schedule them after 
school hours. 

.Many schoots have assumed that sponsorship for these activities 
ts a natural obligation of the readier and a parT of his duties. Some 
schools have tried to equate teacher loads by reducing the teacher’s 
class schedule during the regular school day to correspond with 
‘ the after school rime required by die activity sponsored, while 
others have tried to meet the overtime problem by extra pay. 

It has seemed unjust to ask some teachers to assume extra re- 
sponsibilities beyond those that can be discharged within the regular 
school day. To relieve the teacher of his class load to equate for 
his out of school time load has been objected ro because the teacher 
whose day is broken up into fragments with no large blocks of 
time for personal or family concerns, works under a definite handi- 
cap. Many have fdt it necessary to work after school hours to 
supplement their salaries. After-school activities interfere with the 
freedom of action of those assigned to these activities; and yet the 
educational significance of these activities is not in question. 

This is a basic problem that will engage die teachers’ attention 
increasingly in die years immediately ahead. The issue arises out of 
the fact due rhe present school day is a fiarcback to a period when 
education was conceived to be a mind-storage process and its ac- 
ademic activities could be restricted to the formal classroom and a 
nine am. to three-thirty p.m. school day. Acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of experience learning which makes educadon inclusive of all 
forms of student activities requires a new orientation of the relation 
of die school ro all phases of vital learning. We arc in a transition 
period in which school organization and practice are tardily adjust- 
ing to dynamic changes in educational theory. Until the school day 
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is made to correspond more realistically to the major part of the 
learning day span of the educator, this issue will continue to create 
tensions. Possibly a temporary solution may be found in the school 
determination of what constitutes a teacher’s working day, and then 
following the practice of business of extra pay for overtime. 

Hov finance student activities? Activities cost money to operate. 
The cost of some activities are minor while others of necessity re- 
quire considerable outlays of money. As this is written some public 
spirited members of the community in which the author lives aic 
out to raise $5,000 for uniforms for the local high school band. 
Musical instruments, too, are expensive. Athletics, as usually con- 
ducted, arc costly. 

A question that arises is to what extent should the student bear 
the expense involved in his participation in a desired activity? If 
the student is expected to “pay his way” in his favorite activity a 
problem immediately arises as to what effect such a policy will have 
upon the freedom of students to follow their activity interests. 
Many students who would like to and should engage in band or 
orchestral activities cannot do so because the cost of musical in- 
struments are prohibitive to their parents. 

Still another question that arises is whether an activity that has 
peculiar educational and personal interest value to a pupil should 
be denied him because of the personal cost burden involved? Also, 
the question arises whether the learner should bear the costs of his 
student activity learning experiences any more than he is expected 
to defray the costs of his more academic courses whose relative 
educational worth are coming under more serious question. 

All of this finally resolves itself into the larger issue of the func- 
tion of education within a democratic society, and the duty as well 
as the right of the individual to equip himself with the best all- 
around education possible, so that he may be a competent, useful, 
and happy citizen. America has committed itself to the principle of 
free educational opportunity to all through the secondary school as 
a basic instrument of national welfare. It is committed also to the 
principle of equality of educational opportunity for all its citizens 
without economic or social discrimination. It is an ideal toward 
which we are moving, though, obviously in educational practice 
it is not yet attained. 
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At present many schools through traditional inertia, or lack of 
full acceptance by teachers and community of the relative educa- 
tional merits of student activities, let the financial burden of these 
activities remain upon the students; or, as in the example cited above 
respecting band uniforms, the community indirectly assumes re- 
sponsibility for certain phases of these activities. It is clear that if 
student activities arc educationally on a par with the traditional 
segments of the curriculum, they should be supported by the school 
through regular tax support on an equality with ail other educative 
activities of the school. 

What principles should govern student activities? 

A reasonably clear body of broad principles are coming into 
general acceptance by the leaders in education, but they may in a 
few instances not find full acceptance by all readers. They are, 
however, consistent with the educational philosophy presented in 
this book, and are specifically stated in the discussion of this chap- 
ter. Only those considered as broadly basic are enumerated below. 

i. Student activities should be an integral part of the total school 

curriculum. 

i. All activities should be scheduled on school time. 

j. As far as possible a specific place on the school schedule should 
be set aside for studenr activities. 

4. Participants should be free of financial obligations for all basic 
costs of an activity. 

5. Student participation in activities should be encouraged and min- 
imal participation should be required. 

6. Students should be free under guidance to participate in the ac- 
tivities of their choice. 

7. The administration of admission and participation requirements 
should be democratic. 

8. Annually each activity should be functionally evaluated as a basis 
of its admission or continuance in the program. 

9. Credit for participation in student activities should be awarded 
on the same principles that govern other curriculum offerings. 

to. Sponsors should be limited to the school staff. 

it. The function of the sponsor should be advisory and guiding in 
nature. 
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12. Student activities should be financed by regular budgetary pro- 
vision of the Board of Education on the same basis as other cur- 
ricular activities. 1 * * 


Questions and Problems 

1. Why do we speak of student activities in this chapter rather than of 
extracurricular activities? 

2. Trace the presence of student activities back into antiquity and indi- 
cate what changes, if any, can be noted in the kind of activities that 
were engaged in then and now. 

3. How would you define extracurricular aenvities? 

4. What change in attitude toward E.C.A. does McKown recognize? 
Explain these changes in attitude. 

5. What evidence can you produce in support of the educational values 
of E.GA.? 

<5. To what extent do you think student and parent judgments of the 
value of E.GA. are reliable? 

7. Can you explain why some extracurricular activities have not become 
curricularizcd while others have? 

8. Set up a debate for and against the proposition that “the educational 
values of inrerscholascic athletics justify their continuance as a school 
activity.” 

9. Have a series of panel discussions on the relative educational merits 
of different forms of so-called extracurricular activities. 

10. Provide for debates or panel discussions on the issues; 

a. Credit for so-called E.CJV. on the same basis as recognized cur- 
ricular subjects. 

b. Advisability or justification of requiring minimal participation 
in so-called E.C.A. 

11. Differentiate between student self-government and student participa- 
tion in government; and present arguments for and against each. 

12. What are some of the ways schools in your state programize or 
schedule student activities? 

13. What reasons can you advance for and against “limiting participa- 
tion" in student activities 3 

14. How can participation be regulated? 

ij. How should student activities be financed? 

1 *For more minute lists of statements of principles that should govern stu- 
dent activities set the list of 27 developed by J. Lloyd Trump, High School 
Eitracurriculujit Activities, pp. 19-40, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1944. Also the list given by Harry C AlcKown, Extracurricular Activities, 

pp. 17-jj. 3d £d. Sew York. The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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CHAPTER XV 


What Shall (he Function of Guidance Be? 


Why is guidance important? 

Nov: did the problem of guidance arise? Guidance is a relatnc new- 
comer to the field of education; before the mm of the century 
guidance was virtually unknown in American secondary education. 
In general, before that those who went to the secondary schools 
were directed toward the academic work of the college or the uni- 
versity. Most of these planned a future in the professions. College 
entrance requirements tended to be uniform. The program of the 
college or university did not differ greatly for at least the first two 
years, and most four-year college programs were not too dissimilar. 
Most high schools offered a single curriculum program with very 
little elective privilege. Even the few larger high schools which 
introduced very limited multiple curriculums did not vary their 
subject offerings greatly . 1 It was nor until the second and third 
decade of this century that larger high schools began to offer a 
plethora of courses. 1 Going from the one extreme of rigidity of 
subject offerings to the other extreme of a confusing multiplicity of 
subjects only served to create the problem of intelligent selection of 
courses by immature high school students. 

The rapid increase of secondary students that began about 1900 
brought many youths to school who were not interested in, or 
capable of, or who could nor finance education beyond the high 

1 Tor a picture of the rigid nature of curriculum offerings before 1900 and 
even prior ro ipjB, see John E. Stout, The Development of High-Sthool Car* 
riaila m the North Central States from 1S60 to igit, pp. 46-56. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press, iqii. 

•See Chapter III for a discussion of the curricular devtlopment of high 
schools during the second «nd third decades of this century. 
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school In addition, there were many who were not able to continue 
for a full four years of high school education. The new influx to 
the secondary school consisted mostly of those with skilled and 
semiskilled vocational needs and interests. 

Maladjustments in our schools became a matter of growing con- 
cern. Youths were getting into the wrong courses for which they 
lacked aptitude or interest. The old bugaboo of respectability of 
college preparatory courses led many into blind alley programs. 
Failures and eliminations doubled, trebled, and quadrupled. Part of 
these failures and eliminations represented changes in schedules due 
to lack of knowledge of the nature of a course at the time of en- 
rolling. This led to handicaps in late sliifts to other courses, dis- 
appointments, and a natural increase of apathy toward school work 
of ah kinds. Also, many students found themselves in school because 
of compulsory attendance laws or parental insistence and they had 
no definite goals to motivate them. 

What -etas its early development? The first efforts to meet this 
serious situation was to attempt some kind of vocational direction 
of the student. Frank Parsons, in 1908, began vocational placement 
guidance in Boston, principally with out-of-school youth. He urged 
that a similar plan of vocational guidance and placement be made 
a part of the educational program of every school system. The vo- 
cational guidance and placement movement quickly caught the 
imagination and favor of people. It will be remembered that some 
of the early purposes of the junior high school movement was that 
of vocational exploration and guidance. In 1914 there appeared a 
small book by Jesse Davis entitled Vocational arid Moral Guidance. 
This was in part an outgrowth of Davis’ efforts to teach educa- 
tional and vocational guidance through English composition courses 
in the schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan. With the popularity of 
such books as Brewer’s Vocational and Educational Guidance, 
published in 1918, educational guidance found a place beside voca- 
tional guidance. Even in its early period the major emphasis in edu- 
cational guidance was limited to the wise selection of a vocation, 
and the proper education for the vocation chosen. 

Hoiv has guidance emphasis changed? It was natural that at first 
the guidance movement should emphasize vocational selection and 
placement. With the beginning of the second decade of the cen- 
tury the rapid influx of pupils into the schools and the growing 
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number of drop-outs focused attention upon the need for a wise 
selection of a vocation while in school and the finding of jobs for 
the increasing numbers not completing or not continuing their 
education beyond the secondary school. It also led to the realization 
that good guidance involved helping students select those courses 
that best prepared them for the vocations chosen. 

During this second decade studies in psychology and education 
began to reveal extensive differences between individuals, particu- 
larly in general ability and aptitudes. Educators began to realize 
that guidance involved much beside the proper selection of a vo- 
cation, although these studies contributed much to better voca- 
tional guidance. It became evident that many students were enrolled 
in courses and curriculums for which they were unsuited. In some 
instances they lacked the general mental ability to do the work re- 
quired; in others they did not possess the aptitudes considered 
necessary for success. Guidance became important in helping stu- 
dents to select the curriculum and courses in which they could 
hope to succeed, and in success find satisfaction. 

The report of the Commission of the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education entitled Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education 
made in 1918, introduced a radical change in the stated purposes 
of education and this gave guidance a new emphasis. 8 Secondary 
education which officially had been considered to have essentially 
a college preparatory function now placed major stress upon the 
civic-social-cthical factors of living. The activities of the school 
and the curriculum were expected to serve these new educational 
purposes, and ir was assumed these would undergo such modifica- 
tion as would best aid in the realization of the broader purposes of 
education thus envisaged. 

Those responsible for guidance in the school now found this 
range of activities greatly enlarged. It was not enough that the 
individual be guided into the right vocation or guided success- 
fully through the growing maze of course offerings for his own 
sake. Now all those considerations of good attitudes, social sensi- 
tivity, understandings and skills that make for wholesome socially 
intelligent and responsible citizens became desirable attributes of 

*The importance of this report his been discussed in much detail earlier 
in tills book. It will, tltcreforc, not be considered here extensively. 
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maintain a ratio of guidance specialists in relation to specified school 
enrollments:. 

On the other hand, changing conceptions of education have com- 
plicated the problem of education versus guidance as a special func- 
tion. With better knowledge of the complex psychological nature 
of the human organism and the introduction of a radical change in 
the conception of learning and the goals of education, w hich have 
come about in the past quarter-century, the guidance movement 
has laced a period of confusion and adjustment. A better under- 
standing of individual differences has complicated the guidance 
problem since each individual has to be considered as an entity \v ith 
peculiar educational needs and cannot be fitted into a few pattern 
stereotypes. Now that learning is recognized as a matter of ac- 
quiring changes in behavior patterns through experience rather 
than the acquisition of knowledge primarily through memory, the 
problem of directing the learning process is considered to be far 
more difficult than it was thought to be of yore. The modern con- 
ception of the educational purposes as guiding the youth into the 
acquisition of those behavior competencies that will enable him to 
participate most effectively as an individual in a democratic society 
has created a further problem for the guidance movement It creates 
a problem, too, for those who urge that the newer conceptions of 
education make guidance and education synonymous terms. 

There may not be an eithcr/or answer to this question of w het her 
guidance is to be considered a special function or synonymous with 
die larger conception of education. A look at contemporary’ defini- 
tions 0/ guidance and modern education may help to resolve the 
issue. 

f/ow define guidance ? The definitions of guidance that are pop- 
ularly accepted today make it difficult to determine how the guid- 
ance function is to be separated from at least one phase of the 
purpose of general education. A definition representative of the 
better thinking in this field is that suggested in the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards: 

Guidance, as applied to the secondary school, should be thought of as 
an organized service designed to give systematic aid to pupils in making 
adjustments to various types of problems which they musr meet— educa- 
tional, vocational, health, moral, social, civic, and personal It should 
endeavor to help the pupil to know himself as an individual and as a 
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wember of society; to enable him to correct certain of his shortcomings 
tmt interfere with progress; to know about vocations and professions so 
that he may intelligently choose and prepare, in whole or in part, for a' 
hfe career; and to assist him in the constant discovery and development 
ot abiding creative and recreational interests.® 

Other definitions of guidance by recognized guidance authorities 
appear to be m general agreement with that of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. Dunsmoor and Miller define 
guidance thus: 


Guidance is a means of helping indieiduals to understand and use 
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Arthur J. Jones, who has been an authority in the guidance field 
for over a quarter of a century, approaches the meaning of guidance 
as follows: 

Viewing the life of the individual as a whole, guidance may be said 
to have as its purpose helping the individual to discover his need* to 
assess his potentialities, gradually to develop bfc goals that a 
ally satisfying and socially desirable, to formulate plans of action in the 
service of these goals, and to proceed to their rca f j 

This practically identifies the purpose of guidance with tar o cduM 
tion. It places major emphasis upon the development of 1 a 

dividual who is now functioning and will in the future f 
social environment. It is a useful concept because it messes the unity of 
one’s life and reveals the impossibility of separating on sp 
from another.* 

It is clear that the exceptions of guidance presented m these 
definitions are envisaged in the modem conception of J 1 ’' 
of education. Under the old ideas of edueanon “ J * c 
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has left most schools without the benefit of any formal programs of 
guidance. ' 

t Tfa concepts of education presented in this book as representa- 
tive of forward-looking contemporary educational thought and 
graphically portrayed in a compromise form in Education for All 
American Youth simply transfer most of the guidance activities 
outlined in the usual textbook on guidance to the regular functions 
of the classroom teacher. It cannot be too often or too emphati- 
cally repeated that the teacher in modem education is concerned 
nor with teaching subjects per se, but with the guidance of youth 
in those behavioral adjustments which will enable him to live suc- 
cessfully in his present environment, and develop competencies 
for the future. Everything the teacher does must contribute defi- 
nitely to the achievement of this educative goal. The teacher has 
no other function or justification as a member of die school staff. 

There has been an evolutionary development in programs of sec- 
ondary schools toward the functional conception of education. 
The emphasis upon extracurricular activities as a part of the school 
program was one of the early tacit admissions of the subject-matter 
schools that certain basic needs of youth were not being met in the 
traditional school program. It was thought that fundamental per- 
sonal and social needs could be met through these extra-legal activ- 
ities attached to the school. The homeroom represents another 
effort to bolster an antiquated educational system; the homeroom 
period provided an opportunity for the performance of certain 
guidance functions. These have been important adjuncts to a school 
system that has tried to hold the traditional academic school pro- 
gram with one hand and with the other hand grasp the nets cr edu- 
cational ideas expressed in these program devices. Until schools 
arc ready to accept modem conceptions of education and adopt an 
educational program in full harmony therewith, such educational 
devices are valuable means of bridging, to some extent, the gap be- 
tween educational antiquity and educational modernity. 

The development of the experience curriculum has nude possi- 
ble the full exercise of the guidance functions within the natural 
framework of the secondary school program, fo face, ic becomes 
an integral part of the educational and program ideal. Modem sec- 
ondary education at its best embodies the essence of the guidance 
function as the heart of its program. The core organization of the 
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curriculum has made guidance of a high order a natural part of 
the educative process. Here the teacher becomes the major vehicle 
of guidance integrated into the total activities of the core. Four 
aspects of the core organization contribute to this practical exer- 
cise of guidance as a function of the program: first, the adoption 
of class periods two or three hours in length for core purposes re- 
moves from the school the sense of rigidity and artificiality that 
surrounds the typical school-it presents a more lifelike atmosphere 
in which the normal activities of life can he carried on. Second, this 
lengthened period provides time for methods better adapted to the 
experience type of learning. Problem-solving techniques with ex- 
periences in individual and group activtics make ir possible for the 
teacher to counsel pupils informally as a natural part of the instruc- 
tional function and under circumstances where such counsel is per- 
unent to the situation. Teacher-pupil planning, both group and in- 
dividual, is facilitated in these longer periods. This aspect of the 
instructional procedure emphasized in modem education is a very 
valuable phase of the guidance activity of the classroom teacher. 
The flexibility, the informality, and the sense of cooperativeness of 
a properly conducted core period makes guidance a matter of pre- 
vention more than one of remedial concern. Third, the lengthened 
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nity for the readier to know each pupii-his abilities, weaknesses, 
interests, social competencies, growth and development over the 
years, home and community backgrounds, et cetera, as a basis for 
intelligent guidance. 

These modem educational developments are emphasizing the in- 
creased place of the dassroom teacher in guidance and minimizing 
the emphasis upon the out-of-class guidance personnel. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the basic functions of guiding the pupil in growth 
in persona) and group living can be carried on as effectively by 
someone removed from intimate daily contact with the pupil as by 
the teacher who lives in dose contact with the student under the 
conditions implied in the newer schools. Guidance by office coun- 
seling would appear to be limited in value. Sensing this situation, 
one educational leader has observed that the solution of this prob- 
lem is not to be found in the “multiplication of personnel with 
sharply differentiated functions” but in the recognition of the place 
of the teacher in modem education, with attention devoted to ap- 
propriate curriculum revision. 11 Another leader, who has developed 
an outstanding educational program in a large high school, has 
based liis program upon the principle that learning takes place 
through experience. Therefore he has centered the direct guidance 
activity in the hands of the classroom teacher. Certain “basic prin- 
ciples" were set up to govern the guidance procedures in the Weils 
High School: 

First it was regarded as basic that problems which conventionally call 
for guidance should be anticipated and eliminated through development 
of a curriculum fitted to pupils' interests, abilities, and needs. . . . Our 
principle was thus equivalent to saying that curriculum improvement is 
the chief vehicle of guidance. A second principle was that guidance 
should be concerned not so much with determining a giv en niche for the 
student and then fitting him Into it as with training him to meet realistic 
problems here and now, that he might effectively meet the complex 
problems of later life. ... A third principle was that guidance should be 
an integral part of the curriculum conducted in the student’s actual 
learning situations and not involve specialized personnel and instruc- 
tional machinery. A fourth principle, developed as the resulc of continued 
experience and study, was that the normative scientific data regarding 


it Harold Albert)-, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, , Bciised. p. 
3J4, New York: Tbe Macmillan Company, igjj. 
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adolescents should not overinfluence guidance procedures to the neglect 
of personal, individual conditions respecting a pupil. 12 

The Wells High School maintains a Guidance Clinic, but the 
major activity of the guidance personnel is that of training and 
servicing classroom and homeroom teachers who do the actual 
face-to-face guidance “in learning situations as needed.” The Guid- 
ance Clinic provides the teachers with test result data, secures data 
from the elementary schools which serve as feeders to the high 
school, and assist in other ways to make data helpful in actual 
guidance situations available to teachers. 


The development of a guidance program in the secondary school 
is recognized as an important educational asset. Schools with a tra- 
ditional educational curriculum must have a well-organized guid- 
ance program to supplement the work of the school and to offset 
the maladjustments created hy an educational program unsuited to 
the needs of today s youth. The thoroughly modern school will 
incorporate much of the guidance function into the educational 
program administered by the classroom teacher. Specialized phases 
of guidance, it would appear, will still require the services of guid- 
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1. The analysis of the individual 

а. Informations 

a Occupational 
b Educational 
c Referral 

3. Counseling 

4. Placement 

5. Follow-up of the school-leaver J * 

At the other extreme may be cited the list of guidance tasks out- 
lined by writers who emphasize the broader concept of guidance 
as essentially synonymous with education. The list of 46 activities 
of guidance as given by one authority are here abbreviated and 
paraphrased for brevity: 

t. Orientation of pupils to school. 

z. Collection of data and development of cumulating record cards. 

}• Giving of tests and collection of test data. 

4. Interpretation of test data to pupils and others. 

5. Study the needs, interests, abilities, achievements, etc., of pupils. 

б. Prepare case studies; conduct teacher conferences. 

7. Provide remedial services for pupils or refer to specialists. 

8. Refer certain pupils to guidance office for counseling. 

9. Maintain adequate files of guidance materials. 

10. Inform pupils regarding educational requirements and opportuni- 
ties. 

tl. Counsel prospeedve new pupils about new school. 

1a. Assist pupils formulate long-term cducadonal plans in tenth grade. 

13. Help pupils In wise choice of college. 

14. Help pupils acquire good study habits. 

1 5. Build group morale. 

16. Assist pupils gain appreciation of group activities and urge wise 
participation. 

( 7. Through guidance assist disciplining of pupils. 

18. Help pupils in solution of personal problems. 

19. Through discussion and tests assist pupils to understand and accept 
themselves as persons. 

10. Assist pupils in the development of a wholesome philosophy of 
life. 

^FranUm R Zcran, “The Pnpii-Peisonnt) Program," The American Sec- 
ondary School, p. z88. Ed. Paul B. Jacobson. New York: Prentice-Hall, l nc -> 
*«*• 
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21. Assist pupils in social adjustment through understanding of others 
and themselves. 

22. Assist teachers in understanding problems of pupils. 

23. Assist pupils to understand implications of economic, social, and 
biological problems for family life adjustment. 

24. Administer vocational interest and aptitude tests. 

25. Develop file of current occupational information and vocational 
counseling materials. 

2 6. Conduct trips to business and industry for occupational orienta- 
tion. 

V). Discuss svith pupils vocational implications of school subjects. 
z8. Counsel pupils about their choice of a vocation. 

29. Counsel pupils prior to issuance of work permits and certified 
school records. 

30. Assist with placement services. 

31, Conduct follow-up studies of counsclees. 

32, Assist pupils in securing part-time work experiences and interpreta- 
tion of values of these experiences. 

33, Assist principal in organizing guidance program. 

34. Coordinate the guidance activities of the school. 

3j, Confer with specialists of central office staff. 

36. Coordinate guidance activities of counselees. 

37. Coordinate guidance activities of the school with those of the 
community agencies. 

38. Interpret the guidance program to the community. 

39. Contact those in the community who may aid in the guidance 
program. 

40. Conduct career days, college days, and other guidance conferences. 

41. Help teachers develop guidance point of view and techniques of 
collecting and interpreting behavioral data. 

41. Prepare guidance materials. 

43. Keep guidance functionaries informed about recent literature in 
the field. 

44. Conduct evaluation and research of the guidance program. 

4j. Recommend needed curriculum revision. 

46. Prepare a schedule of in-service improvement activities of teach- 
ers.** 


'•Adapted from Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. Miller, Principles 
and Methods of Guidance for Teachers, pp. 36-41. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 1949. For another statement of functions 
see Glenn E. South. Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program, Chaps. 
3 " 4 - New York. The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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Out of these 46 guidance activities listed by Dunsmeor and 
Aliller, only nine arc specified as the exclusive responsibility of the 
guidance specialist. Those who accept modem education prob- 
ably would granc not more than four of these activities as of no 
direct concern or responsibility of the teacher. 15 

What implications for education of guidance specialists and 
teachers ? The above list of guidance activities suggests die broader 
conception of the guidance function now coming into general ac- 
ceptance by guidance authorities, and die consequent narrowing 
of die gap between the accepted purposes of guidance and of edu- 
cation. This carries with it grave implications for die education of 
both teachers and guidance specialists of the secondary school. 
Teachers, guidance specialists, and administrators of the secondary 
school must give serious attention to the patterns of education both 
teachers and guidance specialists now receive and should receive. 

There has been a definite shift in emphasis in the preparation of 
teachers, though the transition has been slow and inadequate to 
meet modem conceptions of education. The shift has been away 
from narrow subject specialization to a basic understanding of the 
broad underlying patterns of our culture-social, economic, phil- 
osophical, historical-as part of the total rapidly evolving and inte- 
grating world culture. An effort is being made to bring the teacher 
out of the ivory tower and bring him into intimate association with 
the active world about him through contact with and active par- 
ticipation in community life. Thus, the teacher not only is familiar 
with the community background of the pupil, but is able to utilize 
this knowledge in the better guidance of the learning experiences 
of the pupil and in his vocational adjustments. There has been in- 
creased emphasis upon the understanding of the child: his generic 
development, and all the complex aspects of his biological and psy- 
chological nature, the wide range of individual differences, the 
emotions, the learning process, and the appropriate methodology 
for the utilization of all this knowledge and understanding of the 
child and his world so that the teacher can meet the greater chal- 
lenge of modem education. 

Ir seems obvious that the guidance specialist needs the same broad 
pattern of educational preparation now evolving for the teacher. 


i IbU, p. 43. 
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In addition, he should be more technically grounded in special 
aspects of this broad educational pattern. As long as ue continue 
to have a subject-centered curriculum in many schools and subject 
specialist emphasis in much of teacher training, there will be need 
for specialists who can help pupils with their special educational 
and vocational problems, counsel pupils in their more serious per- 
sonal and social concerns, and give special assistance to those pe- 
culiarly emotionally and otherwise maladjusted. 

How set up a •workable guidance program i There is a serious 
practical problem of making guidance function in the school. The 
tendency of the guidance specialists to conceit e of a guidance spe- 
cialist as an essential part of any program of guidance in the school 
seems unrealistic. Recently at a gathering of several hundred edu- 
cators, wo widely known guidance specialists serving on a panel 
were asked, “What should be the relation of the guidance per- 
sonnel to the students?" The first apparently without too much 
thought replied, “One counselor to every ten students.” The other 
said, “One counselor to every 75 students so that a minimum of 
two conferences a year of one full hour each might be held with 
every student.” Under present financial conditions in our schools 
such a recommendation as one guidance specialist to 75 pupils is 
impractical, desirable as it might be in a traditional type of school. 
The suggestion most generally offered of one guidance person to 
every 300-400 pupils is probably economically realizable but edu- 
cationally unrealistic. So much of our educational thinking seems 
to assume large schools and neglects the fact that over half the 
secondary schools in this country have an enrollment of less than 
175 pupils. 

In the larger secondary schools, which are relatively few in num- 
ber but serve a majority of all secondary school pupils, it would 
seem feasible to have one or more guidance specialists. Where sev- 
eral were possible, for example, one might emphasize psychiatric 
problems, one social-personal problems, one health, another voca- 
tional. This typical division of labor would provide a rich back- 
ground of intelligent personnel service to the student in keeping 
with the modem concept of the function of education. These, 
working with the teachers who assume the principal responsibility 
for face-to-face counseling, would be able to handle the exccp- 
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tionally difficult cases and devote their major attention to servicing 
the teaching staff. 

The smaller schools, which represent the major number of scc- 
ondaiy schools, must look to a more practical solution of their 
problems. In these schools the wise administrator should select 
hts small reaching staff so that each teacher represents some addi- 
tional preparation in a special area popularly thought of as the 
special guidance services. The teachers would then compliment 
each other in their recognized areas of emphasized preparation. 
There is no longer a place for the “prima donna” in teaching who 
goes his own individual way. Education is now conceived to be a 
complex unified task in which cooperation is the key to the suc- 
cess of the school program. The principal of the small school might 
well represent the special area of placement and follow-up, and co- 
operatively serve as the coordinator of the roraJ educational task 
of the school which is Ids logically recognized educational func- 
tion. The adoption of the core organization of the school and its 
curriculum is designed to serve ideally this concept of the unified 
educational program of the small school. 

Questions and Problems 

i. How do you define guidance? 

l. How did the problem of guidance in the school arise? 

j. a. Trace the development of the guidance movement over the past 

fifty years, noting differences in emphasis, 
b. Explain why these changes in the idea and emphasis in guidance 
hat e come about. 

4. What distinction do you make between guidance and teaching? 

5. Why docs Dr. Pierce in Developing the High School Curriculum 
maintain that face-to-face guidance activities are exclusively die re- 
sponsibility of the teacher? What responsibilities would the guidance 
specialist have in Dr. Pierce’s school? Why? 

6. How does the guidance concept fit into the core curriculum? 

7. In what ways do changing conceptions of learning and the curricu- 
lum affect the idea of guidance? 

8. How can the teacher and the guidance specialist work together? 

9. Describe how guidance may be carried on in both the small and 
large schools. 

ro. Define the term "education” and "guidance" and erpljin their sin?i~ 
laritics and differences in meaning. Relate the function of the teacher 
to these two concepts. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


How to Develop the Community School ? 


Spanning almost cvvo decades there has been a growing crescendo 
of emphasis upon what educational writers have chosen to call the 
community school. As far back as 1923, Paul E. Belting, like a lone 
voice crying in the wilderness, was the first boldly to involve the 
community concept in a general text in secondary education which 
he entitled The C onrnnmity and Its High School. In the Preface 
and throughout the text the author indicated that he senses the 
germinal nature of the idea in the functional uniqueness of the 
community-school relationship. Within the past few years there 
has come from the press a veritable rash of books devoted to the 
theoretical and practical aspects of community-school relationships. 
It is the logical outgrowth of our more critical and realistic ap- 
proach to the functional operation of the institution of the public 
school in our democratic society. 

Why a community school? 

To pose such a question to the average older adulc would prob- 
ably elicit a startled, bewildered response. To the elderly adult, 
the school obviously exists to educate the children who attend it, 
and this is the general responsibility of the schools in whatever dis- 
trict, village, or city located. It is just a part of our accepted be- 
lief in universal education. 

For most of them memories of the schools they attended bring 
back mental pictures of classrooms with desks fastened to the floor 
in neat rows, at which they sat all day, studied, and recited from 
textbooks uniform for all grades, and with content far removed 
from the affairs of the daily lives of the pupils or people of the 
476 
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local school district. Indeed, “the transmission of the cultural hcri- 
tage,” which for these elders composed the school curriculum, em- 
phasized mastery of rbc three R’s, a knowledge of the history and 
literature of the past, along with the basic ideals of democracy as 
enunciated in the Constitution by the founding fathers. These com- 
prised the principal task and responsibility of rhe school. Roughly, 
this was the uniform task of the school irrespective of locality. 

Of course, those who have followed the development of educa- 
tional theory and practice as presented in the previous pages of this 
book are fully aware that the above description of the school so 
familiar to the older generation is a picture of the American public 
school now obsolete in theory, though unfortunately only now 
obsolescing in practice. 

Hou'ever, as we try to project further our thinking with respect 
to the specific nature and functioning of the educational agency 
we call the “school” in our rapidly evolving democratic society, 
we should explore more fully its operational relationships within 
the community. This will involve the exploration of a number of 
questions concerning relationships of the school in the community. 

Does the school belong to the conmmnity? Earlier in this book 
it has been pointed out that in America, as has been universally true 
in all cultures, the school has been accepted as an agency of our 
society for its perpetuation. Earlier it was also pointed out that in 
America the school serves nor only as an agency for the preserva- 
tion of our cherished democratic ideals, but also has die additional 
unique function of developing in our youth those basic understand- 
ings, attitudes, and skills that will enable them to constantly im- 
prove the democratic way of life as rapidly changing conditions 
make necessary change in our wa ys of living. 

Historically, the founding fathers through the Constitution rec- 
ognized the importance of education as an instrument of national 
well-being, buc lefc co the several states the responsibility lor the 
maintenance of schools. The states in turn have delegated primary 
responsibility for the organization and maintenance of schools to 
local communities. With the passing of time the states have given 
increased financial support to local school districts, and have set 
up more and more educational safeguards for their citizens by hedg- 
ing about rhe authority of local communities in the conduct of the 
schools. Quite generally, states have now set up minimum standards 
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related to such things as the educational preparation of teachers 
through control of teacher certification, prescription of basic cur- 
riculum offerings, the determination of minimal length of school 
day and year, and the adequacy of the school's physical facilities 
and equipment. 

Legally, then, the school docs belong to the district community, 
under the limited restrictions which the state has imposed as safe- 
guards for the general welfare of its citizens. In a very real sense 
the local school community can determine the character of the 
school program it will have. Indeed, it is under obligation to do so. 

Is the covmntmty involved in the educative process ? Or, stated 
in quite another and more pointed way, “Can the educative process 
be limited to the school?” The old-fashioned notion that an ade- 
quate education can be carried on within the four walls of a tra- 
ditional school budding is now being widely challenged. The twin 
principles of learning, generally accepted by educators, that “we 
leam through experience,” and that “learning takes place most ef- 
fectively in as natural and as lifelike an environment as possible,” 
makes archaic the old idea that education can be effectively encom- 
passed in the confines of a classroom. The entire community that 
makes up the normal living activities of the learner must be rec- 
ognized as the total educative environment of the child. 

The pervasiveness of the learning environment of the child as 
today accepted has been succinctly stated in the title of a recent 
book on education. They Leam What They Live. This title points 
up at least two important aspects of the principles stated above. 
First, learning in its dynamic nature is confined to what the learner 
experiences in the normal processes of living. Education confined 
to the classroom imposes a limited, artificial, and circumscribed 
environment for learning. To provide a well-rounded educative 
experience or experiences requires that the school be concerned 
with the total living environment of the learner and the stimulat- 
ing resources that make up the total community. Here practically 
every phase of the education of the child in his personal and so- 
cial development can be given an opportunity for natural ex- 
pression and cultivation. The school today must draw upon the 
wealth of community resources as a natural and effective basis 
of “learning through experience.” It means that the learner must 
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would expose the children- Within the week as this is being penned, 
the writer has been approached as to the relative attractiveness of 
two school neighborhoods from the standpoint of the possible en- 
vironmental effect of each neighborhood upon the children of these 
anxious patents. 

Let there be a proposal that a license for a liquor tavern or some 
other questionable business be granted for a quality residential 
neighborhood, and see how quickly opposition is registered to the 
proposal on the plea that such a business would endanger the moral 
environment of the youth of the neighborhood. Residential prop- 
erty values are commonly accepted as bearing a definite relation to 
the desirable quality of the living conditions that make such areas 
attractive to parents as wholesome living places for their children. 
Increasingly there is a growing awareness that the community js 
inescapably involved in the educative process as a laboratory of 
learning experiences for its youth. 

Should education be a cooperative task? Acceptance of the point 
of view expressed above would seem to involve an affirmative an- 
swer. If the environment where the child lives becomes the media 
of his living, and if he learns v;hat he lives, then it is all important 
that the child’s total living environment, out of school as well as in 
school, should provide for him the kind of experience situations 
that develop in him high ideals of thought and behavior practices 
consonant with our ideals of what democratic living at its best 
should be. 

Obviously the school cannot achieve this alone. In fact, as a 
creature of the community, even the level of the school’s educa- 
tional ideals and practices will be determined in part by the com- 
munity. Whether the school maintains a forward-looking educa- 
tional program or a traditional one, whether it has an alert compe- 
tent teaching staff or a mediocre backward one, or whether the 
school has physical plant facilities and equipment geared to a high- 
level, modern educational program or a backward limited one, will 
reflect the quality of the community’s educational thinking and 
values. Good education is generally more expensive than poor edu- 
cation; and the community holds the purse strings. 

It should be equally clear that since vital learning is involved in 
the child’s total community living experience, the community musi 
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cooperate with the school to make these community experiences 
worth while, and to integrate them with the school programs. 

Should the school improve comumnity living ? The discussion 
thus far of community-school relations u ould suggest an affirmative 
answer. The point has been made that the school within a demo- 
cratic society carries the unique responsibility for the improvement 
and upgrading of that society as well as for its perpetuation. That 
must apply to the local community where the influence of the 
school is most directly felt. Since by legal delegation of powers 
the community has been given major responsibility for the support 
and management of schools, historically the community has tended 
to think of the school in terms of its benefits to the community, 
particularly to the community's children. The now famous Kala- 
mazoo case indirectly encouraged the vested interest or benefit no- 
tion of the school to the community by giving to the community 
school district the right to provide for itself almost unlimited educa- 
tional privileges. 

That the American school community has accepted the school 
as having an obligation to contribute to the living standards of its 
dozens is evident on every hand. In the rural communities, partic- 
ularly, large use of the school has been nude not only to prepare 
youth to be better farmers and homemakers through courses in 
agriculture and homemaking, but also to offer direcc aid to farmers 
and their wives in improving farm practices through upgrading of 
soils, the selection and upgrading 0/ grains, feeds, and livestock, 
the preservation and preparation of foods and clothing, and in 
home beautification. In die village and city school communities, 
extensive evening educational programs of all kinds are now offered 
to meet a growing demand for adult education. Courses are avail- 
able by which late adolescent age groups or adults may make up 
educational deficiencies or supplement educational attainments, 
while others utilize the school’s leadership and facilities to discuss 
and plan improvement in local living conditions. The range of ac- 
tivities now associated with the schools efforts to improve the 
standard of living about it is almost unlimited and is steadily ex- 
panding to meet mounting demands. The school is now universally 
accepted in America as not only having the potentials of service 
but also has the duty to lead in the improvement of the standards of 
living within its area of influence. 
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What is a community school? 

Thus far some basic questions involving the fundamental func- 
tions of education within the face to face relationships of the 
school and those it immediately serves has been considered. Terms 
such as “community” and “community school” have been used 
without any attempt to define them except through usage impli- 
cation. Recent developments in education have brought the idea 
of the community school into prominence, and has given the term 
at least quasi-technical meaning in educational parlance. Educa- 
tional workers must understand broadly its meaning and educa- 
tional significance. 

What is a community? Every student of sociology knows that 
this is an easier question to ask than it is to satisfactorily answer. 
It has many ramifications which extend all the way from the small 
relatively self-contained group to the town, city, state, nation and 
even to international groups. There are subcommunity groupings 
and overlapping community groupings. Alost people with their 
varied interests may be identified with more than one community. 
It is difficult to find a simple meaningful definition. One authority 
defines a community in a somewhat abstract and academic fashion 
thus: 

From a sociological standpoint, a community is a configuration of 
land, people, and culture, a structured pattern of human relations within 
3 geographic area. 

Then to render this definition more meaningful a list of “seven 
fundamental characteristics’' of such a defined community are 
given, followed by twenty pages of discussion to clarify the mean- 
ing of community. The seven characteristics of a community 
listed are: 

1. A population aggregate 

а. Inhabiting a delimitable, contiguous area 
j. Sharing a historical heritage 

4. Possessing a set of basic service institutions 
j. Participating in a common mode of life 

б. Conscious of its unity 

7, Able to act in a corporate way 1 

1 Lloyd A. Coot and Elaine F. Coot, A Sociological Approach to Education, 
pp. 48-49. N'ew York: McGraw-Hill Boot Company, Inc, 1950. 
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Another authority devoting an entire chapter to the complex 
meaning of the term “community,” presents a simpler definition m 
these words: 

The community, as the torn is used in tins chapter, may be defined 
as the area in which one carries on the major functions of his political, 
social, and economic existence, and in which he has a sense o c onging. 

Still another writer in a final paragraph of a chapter in winch 
he has endeavored to clarify the concept of community, sum- 
marizes the heart of the community idea in these words: 

The community, in any of its diver* varieties, is *ma^ or poten- 
daily an arena of social communication and social paiticipa 
crucible ... of democracy in human affairs.* 

From these 'three brief definitions it is possible 
basic in a real community is the indiv,duJ- B roup consciousness 
of belongingness, as one writer expresses it, an i I 

a common interaction of the people as they strive together to sol 
common problems which they recognize concern hew gen m 
welfare. A strong sense of group responstbdfy and < coo p 
effort, also, is a characteristic that identifies the solidarity 

school.’ With the central idea .of 

munity in mind it is nor difficult to establish an opc“o»ri pmrn 
of the community school. A conception of . 

simply stated, which fits into the basic idea of the common, ty g,v 
above has been expressed as follows: 

,t> w Martia "The Community," Society Under Analysis, p. J7>- Cd ' 
Elmer Pcndcll. Lancaster. Pi.: Jiques Cmmmmhy Scho ol, 

» Howard \V. Beets, "Amman ^"^pNational Society for the Study 
n. z,. Part II, the Fifty-second \earbook of U.eNauon^^ y ^ # morc 
of Education. Chicago: J he th l SdJ should read the complete 

complete discussion of the co ?bove have been taken. or other socjo- 

chapters from «hich the quotauons abo^e have f ^ ^ ^ deca , L It is „oc 

logical sources where the c0,IU " un ‘ t y - “ 0 f the community concept as 

purpose here only to pent U P idea. To see the dners.- 

these may have bearing “P 0 ™ , _ onimur uty the student will find the se»- 

fied interests within a modern rural group prc *nted in Burton 

wSfS C — V «-**»»". &1- b • 

Harper & Brothers, I9J4- 
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A school that is intimately connected with the life of the community, 
serving as a center for many community activities, and utilizing com- 
munity resources in improving the education program.* 

Another definition of the community school, similar in nature 
but with a greater emphasis upon the service function of the school 
within and to the community, is that given by Hanna and Naslund: 

A community school is a school which has concerns beyond the 
training of literate, “right minded,” and economically efficient citizens 
who reflect the values and processes of a particular social, economic, or 
political setting. Io addition to these basic educational tasks, it if directly 
concerned with improving all aspects of living in the covmtumty in all 
the broad meaning of that concept in the local, state, regional, national, 
or international community. 

To implement, clarify, and spell out the uniqueness of the com- 
munity school as the writers understand ic, they continue in more 
detail a description of such a school: 

To attain that end, the community school is consciously used by the 
people of the community. Its curriculum reflects planning to meet the 
discovered needs of the community with changes in emphasis as cir- 
cumstances indicate. Its buildings and physical facilities are at once a 
center for both youth and adults who together are actively engaged in 
analyzing problems suggested by the needs of the community and in 
formulating and exploring possible solutions to those problems. Finally, 
the community school is concerned that the people put solutions into 
operation to the end that living is improved and enriched for the in- 
dividual and the community.® 

Others have attempted to spell out the meaning of the commu- 
nity school by listing the general characteristics commonly ob- 
served to be peculiar to these schools. Cook and Olsen have sug- 
gested six characteristics of the community school: 

*• Educates youth by and for participation in the full range of basic 
life activities (human needs, areas of living, persistent problems, etc.). 

1. Seeks increasingly to democratize life in school and outside. 

4 Caner V. Good, Ed. Dictionary of Education, p. 87. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc, 194J. 

k Hanna and Robert A. Naslund, “The Community School De- 
finei m The Community School, p. 51, Part It, Fifty-second Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 19JJ. 
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3. Functions as a community-service center for youth and adult groups. 

4. Actively cooperates with other social agencies and groups in im- 
proving community life. 

j. Uses community resources in all aspects of its program. 

< 5 . Educates teachers for community leadership.® 

_ Possibly the most important ami at the same time the most exten- 
sive statement of characteristics of the community school made to 
date is the list of 16 drawn ug by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1948. Jc includes in essentials all that has been said above in char- 
acterizing the community school and in addition makes more de- 
finitive the attributes of this school. Following are the character- 
istics as given: 

1. The community school seeks to operate continuously as an impor- 
tant unit in the family of agencies serving the common purpose of 
improving community living. 

a. The community school shares with citizens continuing responsi- 
bility for the identification of community needs and the develop- 
ment of subsequent action programs to meet these needs. 

3. The community school begins its responsibility for better living 
with the immediate school environment. 

4. The curriculum of the community school is sufficiently compre- 
hensive and flexible to facilitate the realization of its purpose. 

3. The community school program is dynamic, constantly changing 
to meet emerging community needs. 

6. The community school makes full use of all community resources 
for learning experiences. 

7. The community school develops and uses distinctive types of teach-, 
ing materials, 

8 . The community School shares with other agencies the responsi- 
bilities for providing opportunities for appropriate learning experi- 
ences for all members of the community. 

p. The community school recognizes improvement in social and com- 
munity relations behavior as an indication of individual growth 
and development. 

10. The community school develops continuous evaluation in terms of 
the quality of living for pupils, teachers, and administrators; for 
the total school programs; and for the community. 

* Lloyd A. Cook and Edward G. Olsen, *. School and Community,” Eneytb- 
edia of Educational Research, Revised, p. iojj. Ed. Walter S. Atonroc. New 
orb; The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
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ii. The pupil personnel services of the community school are cooper- 
atively developed in relation to community needs, 
iz. The community school secures staff personnel properly prepared 
ro contribute to the distinctive objectives of the school, facilitates 
effective work and continuous professional growth by members of 
the staff, and maintains only those personnel policies which are 
consistent with the school's purposes, 
rj. The community school maintains democratic pupil-tea cher-admin- 
istrator relationships. 

14. The community school creates, and operates in, a situation where 
there is a high expectancy of what good schools can do to improve 
community living. 

15. The community school buildings, equipment, and grounds are so 
designed, constructed, and used as to make it possible to provide 
for children, youth, and adults those experiences in community 
living which are not adequately provided by agencies other than 
the schools. 

1 6. The community school budget is the financial plan for translating 
into reality the educational program which the school board, staff 
members, students, and other citizens have agreed upon as desir- 
able for their community. 7 

What is the task of the community school? 

From the definitions of the community school and its character- 
istics as presented in the preceding section, the basis has been given 
by which the general ouclines of the over-all task of the commu- 
nity school can be suggested. A study of the general practices of 
these schools, too. indicates the unique types of their activities. 
Some of the recognized major tasks of the community school are 
here considered. 

Htna utilize community resources for learning? This is a prob- 
lem that confronts all schools that visualize education as something 
more than what traditionally takes place in the classroom limited 
to textbooks. It is a primary concern of the modem school made 
conscious of the assets of the community as a gold mine of rich 
resources of learning experiences for its pupils. 

The community-conscious school looks upon all historic places 

1 Second Report of the iff! National Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tions! Administration, pp. 7-9. New York. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949- 
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in the community as vital aids to make the past aliru and 
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The problem of the community-minded school is to find out 
how these assets of the community can best be made available to 
the school. Some of these assets can be brought to the school, but 
for most the school must go to them. 

How relate curriculum to eovmrumty needs? The curriculum 
offerings of many schools show no conscious relationship to the 
peculiar nature and needs of the local community, while in others 
there is an obvious relationship between tire curriculum and the 
community. In a small rural farm community where the school was 
located some 15 miles from the nearest railroad and enrolled a total 
of 18 students, a school board member boasted to a visiting edu- 
cator that the principal had told them that the school curriculum 
was sufficient to prepare their children to enter college. There ap- 
peared to be little livelihood tliat any of these students hoped or 
planned to go further than high school graduation. 

Another very small high school with a very small enrollment 
in a similar community definitely pointed the limited curriculum 
it could offer toward the preparation of its students for effective 
living in that community. The course in agriculture and shops in- 
troduced boys to a study of local farm soils, appropriate crops to 
raise, terracing to protect against erosion in a rolling terrain, and 
the construction of feeders for chickens, pigs, and cattle, and other 
useful construction activities; at the same time the home economics 
courses stressed the activities appropriate to the farm home, includ- 
ing gardening, care and preservation of vegetables, meats, and 
fruits through canning, freezing, and other devices. 

Another school in a small town community recognized that its 
curricular responsibility carried over into the needs of boys and 
girls during the traditional summer vacation months. The commu- 
nity was induced to cooperate financially with the school to pro- 
vide a summer recreation program for the children and unemployed 
youth. After a successful summer program had been carried out, 
the town (by charter amendment) provided the funds to be used 
for a permanent summer program of supervised recreational activ- 
ities under the control and supervision of the school. 

Possibly the classic example of the way the curriculum can be 
related to community needs is the story of the Holtville High 
School located in a small, poor, run-down rural community near 
Montgomery, Alabama. It represents a story of a community- 
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two students terraced over 5,000 acres of land in the community. 

The students interested themselves in horticulture planting over 
65,000 trees partly to prevent erosion, and planted 50,000 peach 
trees for farmers which they sprayed and pruned. 

Among many other activities of this nature, the students set up 
woodwork and machine shops, a beauty parlor, a local newspaper, 
and provided a Saturday evening movie, and newsreel entertain- 
ment. Another evening each week students, farmers and their fam- 
ilies could come to the school to enjoy recreational facilities pro- 
vided and managed by the students. 

This is one of the more elaborate community school stories to 
be chronicled, therefore it is described in some detail. There are 
many records of schools where the curriculum sensitized to the 
needs of the youth and the community, under adventurous school 
leadership and with the cooperation of the community have done 
much to upgrade the level of community living and have provided 
a vital functional education for the community’s children. 8 

While the community school definitely relates the school cur- 
riculum to the practical needs of youth who will continue to live 
in the local environment, it must also safeguard these young peo- 
ple against provincialism by consciously developing a curriculum 
to provide a cosmopolitan outlook upon world affairs and a sense 
of world mindedness in an age in which the world is becoming in- 
creasingly interdependent. Too, such a community school must 
reflect in its curriculum the future vocational and social needs of 
those young people who must find their adult life cast in urban 
communities. The smaller and more agricultural the community, 
the larger the proportion of its youth who must find a livelihood 
in larger and more industrialized centers. 9 In the rural community 
probably as many as 50 per cent of its youth must anticipate 
malting their living in a larger community. 

•For a more detailed description of the Holtville School see The Story of 
HoiniUe; A Southern Allocution Study School, Nashville, Tenn.: Cull urn 
and Ghcrtner Company, 1944; also briefly described in The Rotarim, 67: 17-18, 
Ala)', i94^ ; and in Reader’} Digcit, 48.64-^8, June, 1946. Note also the discus- 
sion of this project in our Chap. XII. 

*This problem has been discussed in more detail elsewhere in the boot. 
Attention is again called to the consideration of this problem in Education 
c°u At L A ^ m , cm You,b: A Further Look, Chap. 4, "Fanmille Community 
School, \\ ashmgton Educational Policies Commission, N-F A , 1951. 
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Hov> provide curriculum facilities for cwmmmty adult team- 
vtg? There has been 3 growing conviction due school buildings 
with their eJaborate equipment, which represent major community 
investments, should not remain dosed to public use after school is 
out at mid-afternoon. Mounting adult interne in self-improvement 
opportunities has resulted in a demand that the school* be kept 
open for their use and that of postgraduate adolescents. 

Cautiously at firsr, many schools opened their doors to select 
adult groups for public forums, lectures, or study groups. Often 
these groups provided their own leaders and paid an amount suffi- 
cient to cover extra costs for light, heat, and janitorial service. 
Community-minded schools now pros idc cite building and its serv- 
ices free at district expense, assume general supervisory responsi- 
bilities, provide most or all of the instructional stalF, and take co- 
operative responsibility for tire planning of the adult program to 
be offered. See page 412 for a typical outline of community adulc 
programs to be found in our larger community schools. 

The number of community schools which arc open somewhat 
continuously from 8130 A.M. until to: 00 p.m. is increasing rap- 
idly. One session devoted to age groups from kindergarten to the 
11th or 14th grade normally doses at 4:00 p.m. Ac due time a 
second session begins giving major attention to postgraduate ado- 
lescents ami adults, composed largely of a new teaching staff, with 
some interested students continuing from the first session. 

The second session is more flexible in program and attendance, and 
its offerings are planned primarily to meet varied adult needs. The 
unemployed or those whose employment schedules nuke possible 
afternoon attendance may attend classes or activities of their choice 
at that time, or continue on through the evening sessions. For those 
free for the evening extensive offerings in courses, forums, lectures 
or individual projects arc available. Many who find their vocational 
training inadequate often can nuke up their deficiencies or follow 
new lines of vocational interest, if equipment and instructors arc 
available. Large numbers arc concerned with hobby or a vocational 
skills. Some desire to broaden their cultural backgrounds while 
some wish to join others under competent leadership to consider 
the pros and cons of contemporary socio-economic-political suits 
of local, national, or international importance. 

These programs represent the school- and cwuinsunhy-convcious 
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of their mutual interrelatedness, for die school an awareness of its 
service responsibility to the entire community, and for the com- 
munity its vital stake in the service opportunity afforded it bv the 
schooL Each year more schools arc opening their facilities to the 
community and expanding the opportunities offered. 

How provide trained leadership to the conmmmty } The writer 
recalls a visit to a prosperous, alert community somewhat secluded 
m a valley back in die mountains some jo miles from a railroad. 
In response to an expression of surprise at the evidence of pros- 
perity and modernity of the community, a native offered the ex- 
planation that it was due largely to the influence of “the Professor." 
He spoke with obvious respect and affection for their school super- 
intendent. It developed that this schoolman had come to that com- 
munity some twenty or more years before, u here he had literally 
invested his life not just in managing a school, but in the larger 
service of the community as well. 

He had nor only developed a school the curriculum of which 
was sensitive to the needs of the youth of that community; he had 
made the school the center for the study of community’ problems , 
its cultural and economic upgrading, and had identified himself 
with the interests of the community. .Many of these areas of in- 
fluence upon the community were pointed out to the visitor. The 
older residents recognized clearly that the greatest single force in 
making the community what it had become was “the Professor." 

This story could be repeated often in many communities where 
school leaders with intelligence, vision, and devotion have not just 
“kept school" but have made the school and themselves the sources 
of dynamic community leadership. The growing recognition of the 
important function of the duef school officer in community lead- 
ership has been expressed recently in a document of The American 
Association of School Administrators thus: 

Our of these studies has come a new description of the successful 
school administrator, competent in establishing an educational program 
that relates effectively to all other phases of community life. Some have 
described the job as “social engineering.’* *• 

u Three Years of Vrogresi iti the Cooperative Frogram in Educational Ad- 
ministration. Washington: The American Association of School Administra- 
tors, N£A| 19J+. p- ! 9- 
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The potential leadership of the school is not restricted to the 
superintendent; it includes all members of the school staff. It is less 
true each year, but in the average small community, at least, the 
school staff comprises the major body of college trained people in 
the community. In any community' it offers a significant potential 
source of leadership capacity*. A well balanced faculty’ has within 
it a wide range of specialized training and offers a potential of 
diversified leadership possibilities. For the conduct of many pliaseS 
of the types of community programs discussed in the previous sec* 
tion the teachers, principals, and technical specialists provide the 
school's available contribution to needed community leadership. 

In addition to the direct leadership which the school personnel 
mav’ bring to the community there is an important indirect leader- 
ship v. hich the school can provide. Within the diversified special- 
izations of the staff membership there is a wealth of reference 
resource information available when speakers and leaders for special 
meetings, forums, study groups, and entertainments for com- 
munity’ groups arc desired. For many communities the school is the 
major, if not the only, impartial agency to whom interested group 
can appeal for advice and suggestion when leadership other than the 
school personnel is wanted. 

Should the school integrate public non-school educational facil- 
ities? This is a question that has forced its way into prominence as 
the community school idea has become popular, and the concept 
of learning through experience has been more fully studied and 
accepted. The acceptance of the fact that learning is a continuous 
process no longer confined to the schoolroom, as was pointed out 
previously, has focused attention upon the entire community’ as the 
child's real learning environment. 

An obvious question has arisen as to the desirability of community 
library services being closely interrelated with the school program. 
Ic has become customary in many communities to have branch li- 
braries located adjacent to schools where they may supplement the 
school library’. Some communities have established the branch li- 
brary inside the school thus combining the school and community 
library services. In some places the city library and its branches are 
placed under the control of the Board of Education so that all 
library services for children and adults axe directed by education- 
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ally trained personnel and can thus be integrated to serve the com- 
munity in maximum degree and in harmony with sound uniform 
educational principles. 

In the same way the theory and practices applied to publicly 
supported libraries arc being extended to traditionally non-school 
publicly supported play grounds and recreational centers. Control 
of these is passing to the boards of education where community 
schools arc being developed. 

In one of its early pronouncements the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Association advocarcd die merg- 
ing of control of all community supported services involving 
schools, libraries, and recreation into one over-all public education 
authority. It contended that too often these community services 
represented duplication of services, conflicts in authority, and in too 
many instances services were not well distributed within the com- 
munity. In addition to the fact that at times qualifications of per- 
sonnel were not of uniform standard, there resulted the usual 
inefficient coordination and use of these services with the school, 
because the school was not in position to know what services were 
available and when . 11 

The Educational Policies Commission in this same pronouncement 
suggested die closest coordination, but not physical unification, of 
all public health and clinical services in the community with the 
school. This on the assumption that these services basically possessed 
many important educational functions and possibilities. 

There have been many community school efforts to bring these 
and other phases of related public educational services into some 
common integrated pattern. One of the early attempts to achieve 
the ideal set forth by the Educational Policies Commission as out- 

*' For an extended discussion of this issue, see Social Sonic tt anJ ike School i 
entire. Note particularly the graphing of problems imolicJ in present sep- 
arately controlled agencies and die recommended unification of services <p- _ 
16), In Appendix A, brief description* are presented of effort* within sit ' 
cortimunicirt to coordinate and integrate these rwpe reive public services. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission, NfvA. «9)9- In this connection 
the reader will find an interesting discussion of the problem of community 
service planning around the secondary school in die article by G. Robert 
Koopnian, "A New Theoretical Approach to Secondary School limning," 
pp. in The Sarion't School/. Dcctmlier, jp/j; »nJ die symj'oshim replies, 
"Reactions from the Field on G. R. Kuopman'i Approach to Sccoodary 
School Planning," pp. 66-69, The Sttton’t Schools, January, 195*. 
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lined above was developed in the 1930’s in the community school 
organization program at Norris, Tennessee. 

In 3 very real sense this small town developed a community 
school. It was open all day until 9 p.m. The superintendent of the 
school served also as town manager. The school and community 
libraries were located in the school plant under the direction of 
the same personnel. It was used by pupils and adults together 
throughout the day and evening. The same was true of the school 
workshop. There was an integration of school-community recrea- 
tional activities. The physical education instructor for boys in the 
high school was also the community recreational director. The 
physical education instructor for girls served also as the health 
teacher and as community health worker. The other activities and 
facilities of the school were open to the community. 1 * 

Hov? improve inter group relationships ? Although much has been 
done to amalgamate the racial-cultural groups that make up our 
American heritage, we still have large population blocks of racial 
strains that have congregated in definite areas, particularly in our 
cities, and have tended to maintain islands of old-world cultures. 
Unfortunate tensions between races and between the elders and 
their children who seek freedom from the old-world cultural cus- 
toms exist. Often these racial tensions arc heightened by sharp 
crecdal differences that characterize some of these racial groups. 

While it has been an American boast that socio-economic class 
and caste do not exist in this land dedicated to the equality of all 
men, few informed would deny that in reality these exist though 
not overtly admitted. 1 * 

A community school by its very nature would be committed to 
bringing these groups into 3 closer harmonious relationship, all work- 
ing together for the common good. There are many ways in which 
this might be accented. All the suggestions previously made in rela- 
tion to the community school tvould contribute to this end. 

11 For a more detailed description of this early community school experiment 
see Harold Spears. Tbe Emerging Higb-Scboot Curriculum, Chap. 9, “The 
Norm Community Program." New York. American Book Company, 19^0. 

Thu has been discussed in more detail elsewhere in this book. To the 
sources previously referred to mention is here called to Lloyd and Elaine 
Cook. Intergroup Education, Xew York McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc, 
‘954.Wa>* and means are discussed by which a comm unity-conscious school 
could do much to improve intergroup relationships. 
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A visitor to a fifth-grade class was intrigued bv a chart the 
teacher lud placed on the blackboard which indicated the major 
parental nationalities of the children. On this day as a result of home 
inquiries the children vs ere attempting to discover how nationally 
and racially interrelated each was. Some reported that they could 
trace their ancestor}' back two or more generations to one country. 
Most of them discovered they were of mixed blood, characteristic 
of most third and fourth generation Americans. The class repre- 
sented something of a polyglot group. The pupils had been asked 
to bring to class family treasures anJ heirlooms parents were will- 
ing to have displaced. These were examined and the contributions 
of cadi culture to art ami beauty were discussed. Class members 
volunteered to find out from their parents interesting customs of 
their native countries or those of their grandparents. In a few in- 
stances some parents nr grandparents born in other countries were 
able to conic tr» class and tell about the customs of their homelands. 

Community schools can do much to further intergroup relations 
by focusing attention from time to time upon the older history 
and contemporary life of nationality or racial groups represented 
in the cummuniry, their literature, art, music, customs, and con- 
tributions to civilization. The real and the contemporary in national 
life and customs need to be stressed Instead of the traditional and 
unreal in contemporary life. Attempts to find the common denomi- 
nator, however, in the lives of national-racial groups is likely to 
be more productive of overcoming prejudices between peoples. 
Anthropological studies in school and in adult groups where these 
tensions exist should be sponsored by die community school. 

However, the uniting of these groups in a common cause that 
involves the welfare of the children and youth of the conuvunity 
or some other community project without respect to race, creed, 
or economic-social status is likely to be more productive of over- 
coming prejudices between groups. 

Questions and Problem* 

I. How would you define a "community"? 

a. a. How would you define a “community school"? 

b. What would you say were the essential characteristics of a com- 
munity school? 

j. In what ways does a community become involved in the educative 
process in a modem school? , 
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4. Explain why a school based upon a traditional conception of educa- 
tion and one based upon modem conceptions of education would be 
different in their relations to the community. In what ways would 
these differences be in evidence? 

5. In what ways do community schools serve the whole community? 

6. In what ways does a community share cooperative responsibility with 
the school administration and staff in a community school? 

7. a. How can a community school improve living conditions in the 

community? 

b. From sources other than the text describe in some detail how 
schools have helped improve community living. 

8. In what ways can the school relate the curriculum to community 
needs? 

9. Have class reports, a symposium, or a panel discussion on the ways 
most schools could adjust their curriculums to community needs. 

10. Have the class collect specific examples of adult educational pro- 
grams carried on in schools they have attended or of which they 
have knowledge. 

11. How could a school be organized to provide a community type pro- 
gram in which the school facilities would be available from 8:30 a.m. 
to 9 P.M. each school day? 

11. Have a debate or a panel discussion on the proposition that all pub- 
licly supported educational or recreational activities of a community 
should be controlled by the 'school. 

13. Show how the community school can improve intergroup under- 
s tan ding 5 

14. What special qualifications and training do you think a school staff 
should have to function effectively in a community school? 
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And So They Live. 15 min. New York University Film Service, 1940. 
Shows life in the home, school, and the community in a southern com- 
munity where the school curriculum was unrelated to the needs of 
the community. 

Children Must Learn. 13 min. New York University Film Service, 1940. 
Portrays the life of a poor rural family, and suggests the part the 
schools have had and can have in improving their living conditions. 
Community Resources in Teaching. 10 min. University of Iowa, 1950. 
Graphically portrays how school and community working together 
through use of the community resources by the students, and the 
school resources by the community can develop a vital educational 
program for all ages. 

Lavtbertville Story, zo min. Teaching Film Custodians, 1949. 

Shows how a teen-age recreation center was developed through co- 
operative comm unit)’ activity. 

Learning Democracy Thru School Community Projects. B-W or Color, 
10 min. Locke Films, 1947. 

Shows how elementary and high school pupils participate in student 
councils, clean-up campaign, Parent-Teacher-Student Association, com- 
munity council meeting and other cooperative activities. 

Learning Through Cooperative Planning, zo min. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1948. 
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An example of an experience in cooperative planning in a project of 
interest to both the children and the community. 

Lessons in Living. 11 min. Brandon, 1945. 

Shows the transformation that takes place in school and community 
as a result of initial cooperative activity on die part of parents and 
children. 

Make Way for Youth, as min. Associated Films, 1947. 

Shows how a youth council and recreational committee attack the 
problem of prejudice and misunderstanding in a community. 

Near Home, 25 min. International Film Bureau, 1946. 

A British film in which teacher and class study their community. 

Our Community, ji min. Encyclopaedia Brirannica Films, 1951. 
Illustrates the many industries and public services of an American com- 
munity thru the every day life of a ten-year-old boy. 

Play town, USsl, jj min. Associated Films, 1946. 

Shows how a community can provide for a year-round, all-age recre- 
ation program. 

School and the Connnunity. 14 min. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
Shows benefits which accrue to both school and community when 
they cooperate in promoting the welfare of the community. 

School in Centerville. B-VV or Color, jo min., 1950. 

Demonstrates how education in rural schools can be related to the 
problems of learning to live in the community. 

The Fight for Better Schools. 20 min. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 195°. 
Shows how interested citizens of Arlington County, Virginia, through 
cooperative effort were able to effect legislation and improve the pub- 
lic schools. Describes similar efforts in other places. 

The School That Learned to Eat. Color. 11 min. General Mills, (948. 
Through cooperation of the school with the home and community 
workers show how community’ health conditions were improved. 

US. Community and Its Citizens. 10 min. United World Films, 

Shows how a community survey was made by school children in Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. 



CHAPTER XVII 


What Are Possible Limiting Factors 
in the Development of the 
Ideal School Program? 


Hod do inadequate plant facilities limit the progrant? At the 
Century of Progress Exposition, held in Chicago in 1933, a Wash- 
ington artist nineteen years old and just graduated from high school 
exhibited three large paintings representing education yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow. The little red school house, of course, typi- 
fied the poverty of school plant facilities of Yesterday. Unfortu- 
nately, that picture is representative still of a large per cent of the 
school plants now in use. The school of Today depicted a single 
school plant of our better conventional type to be found in most 
larger communities, capable of limited ministration to the needs of 
children and adults. The third mural, drawing upon the imagina- 
tion, of our school of Tomorrow shows children and parents 
thronging to a large modernistic Civic Center, which houses the 
school, theater, gymnasium, library, concert and dance halls, as 
well as other plane facilities. 

These murals dramatize the contrast between the inadequacy of 
our plant facilities for the kind of a program contemplated in 
modem secondary education. The old conception of secondary 
education based upon an academic curriculum in preparation for 
successful entrance to college needed little in plant facilities other 
than a building with enough room space to seat the student body, 
jo* 
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A verbal type education based largely upon the mastery of text- 
book content required a minimum of plant facilities. * 
Unfortunately, the longevity of the physical school plant is en- 
tirely out of keeping with the tempo of change in educational 
needs. As a result, the demands of a modem program of education 
are very often stymied by functionally obsolete building facilities 
which are still judged by the community as in too good a condition 
to be scrapped. Because of lack of community and of local educa- 
tional leadership vision of what ought to be, building facilities arc 
often unsuited to recognized needs. Modem secondary education, 
servicing in many communities upwards of 90 per cent of the 
youth, must have extensive plant facilities to provide for the differ- 
ent types of educational opportunities the needed program antici- 
pates. Desirable homemaking activities foe girls cannot be provided 
in the typical school building as now constructed. The same must 
be said for preparation for vocational education where extensive 
shop facilities are required. The demands for education no longer 
based on textbooks per se, but upon the use of large libraries, must 
have building facilities equal to, if not better than, the libraries of 
a fair-sized community. To overcome this difficulty, which is in- 
herent in most school buildings, some larger dries arc providing 
branch libraries often located across the street from large second- 
ary schools, or, are housing these branch libraries where possible 
within die school building. The emphasis upon health in modem 
education demands suites of rooms for medical, dental, and nutsing 
services-, and activities involve the need of art laboratories, music 
rooms, recreational facilities, auditoriums, and various other rooms. 
The more the program of the school becomes identified with die 
community, the greater are the demands of the adults and older 
out-of-school youth for building facilities adequate to their needs. 

It is quite dear that the general lack of building facilities to meet 
a modem program of secondary education must seriously limit the 
development of a thoroughgoing secondary school program in the 
majority 0/ our school communities. Ac die present moment it it 

1 F Qr „ stimulating discussion 0/ this anj related problems see G. Robert 
Kooproan, “A New Theoretical Approach to Secondary School Hanning,” 
m L,x The Station's Schools, December, 19JH and the symposium replies, 
^Reactions From the Field on G. R. Koopman's Approach to Secondary 
School Planning,” pp- 66-6* The Nation's Schools, January. 19;+. 
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one of the crucial problems faced by wide awake school faculties. 
Until adequate school plant facilities are made possible, we must 
delay the realization of even an approximation of the desirable goals 
of secondary education now generally advocated. 

How do inadequate materials and equipment limit the progrant? 
All that has been said of the limitations of building facilities applies 
with even greater force to inadequate materials and equipment. 
There are too many schools with inadequate plants where the edu- 
cational problem is restricted even further because die school docs 
not possess the materials and equipment to carry forward the kind 
of a program possible with building facilities at hand. Much more 
enriched and elaborate programs could be carried on in the average 
school plant if materials and equipment that could be adapted to 
such plants were made available. Most schools, even where the 
buildings are reasonably commodious, still have desk seating fixed 
to the floor and arranged in rigid rows facing the front of the 
room. This type of searing is suited only to the antiquated concep- 
tion of education that glorified the lesson recitation or the mind- 
stuffing lecture. Problem-solving study situations where youths 
gather around tables, singly or in less formal groups, to analyze 
problems, plan their attack upon these problems, and, within the 
limits of the nature of these problems, attempt a solution of them 
in the classroom-library situation, could be greatly facilitated if 
proper chairs and tables or at least movable desks were substituted 
for the fixed desks of an out-moded educational era. The same may 
be said for library and other materials needed to carry through a 
modem educational program, just recently a high school teacher, 
anxious to utilize the newer educational approach in her core 
classes, pointed somewhat despairingly to her classroom and ex- 
claimed: “How can 1 apply the newer ideas of education in my 
classes with these old desk seats and very little reference material 
in the library?” With appropriate movable tables in place of fixed 
desks, doubling, and sometimes trebling, the library reference 
sources, and use of materials useful in classroom problem-solving 
situations, most schools could do much to overcome the handicaps 
of poor plant facilities. 

There arc many kinds of equipment and materials that would 
reduce materially the limitations upon the educational programs in 
most schools. TTie use of radios, visual-aid materials of all sorts. 
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public address systems, duplicating machines of different kinds in 
sufficient quantities to make them easily available to teachers, files 
for classrooms, and other miscellany arc the kinds of general equip 
ment and materials every secondary school can provide. In such 
special areas as art most schools arc poorly supplied with adequate 
materials for the creative activities of pupils; in music the limita- 
tion so often felt, in the small schools particularly, is the lack of 
musical instruments; in business education, as indicative of all voca- 
tional work, the lack of enough upto-datc machines of ail varieties 
used in business offices is a serious handicap to a program designed 
to send efficient youth into business positions. The same unneces- 
sary limitations exist in other areas such as science, health, and 
recreation. Too many communities think of education as it existed 
in a by-gone age. They do not realize the handicaps lack of proper 
equipment bring to a modernly conceived secondary schoo pro- 
gram nor how much these would overcome many limitations im- 
posed by an inadequate school plant. 

In vbat vay does insufficient financial support effect the school 
program? The evils of inadequate school plants and equipment tn 
large measure spring from a root cause-lack of school finances to 
build physical school planes and provide proper equipment. It « 
estimated that to carry through the secondary' schoo progr 
the scale envisioned in Education for All American out 
require at least double and probably treble the amount o > 
now spent on education. It is obvious that plant aci i 1 
be adequately developed without a decided increase in 
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one of the crucial problems faced by wide awake school faculties. 
Until adequate school plant facilities arc nude possible, vie must 
delay the realization of even an approximation of the desirable goals 
of secondary education now generally advocated. 

How do ituJequjte nutcrhlt jtiJ equipment limit the pto^rjm? 
All that has been said of the limitations of building facilities applies 
with even greater force to inadequate materials and equipment. 
There arc too many schools with inadequate plants where the edu- 
cational problem is restricted even further because the school docs 
not possess the nutcrials and equipment to carry forward the kind 
of a program possible with building facilities ax lurnl. Much more 
enriched and elaborate programs could be carried on in the average 
school plant if materials and equipment that could be adapted to 
such plants were made available. .Most schools, even where the 
buildings arc reasonably commodious, still have desk seating fixed 
to live floor and arranged in rigid rows facing the front of the 
room. This type of seating b suited only to the antiquated concep- 
tion of education that glorifled the lesson recitation or the mind- 
stuffing lecture. Problem-solving study situations where youths 
gather around tables, singly or in less formal groups, to analyze 
problems, plan their attack upon these problems and, within the 
limits of the nature of these problems attempt a solution of them 
in the classroom-library situation, could be greatly facilitated if 
proper chairs and tables or at least movable desks were substituted 
for the fixed desks of an out-moded educational era. The same may 
be said for library and other materials needed to carry through a 
modem educational program. Just recently a high school teacher, 
anxious to utilize live newer educational approach in her core 
classes pointed somewhat despairingly to her classroom and ex- 
claimed: “How can I apply the newer ideas of education in my 
classes with these old desk seats and scry’ little reference material 
in the library?” With appropriate movable tables in place of fixed 
desks, doubling, and sometimes trebling, the library' reference 
sources, and use of materials useful in classroom problem-solving 
situations, most schools could do much to overcome the handicaps 
of poor plant facilities. 

There are many kinds of equipment and materials that would 
reduce materially the limitations upon the educational programs in 
most schools. The use of radios, visual-aid materials of all sorts. 
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public address systems, duplicating machines of different kinds in 
sufficient quantities to make them easily available to teachers, files 
for classrooms, and other miscellany are the kinds of general equip- 
ment and materials every secondary school can provide. In such 
special areas as art most schools are poorly supplied with adequate 
materials for the creative activities of pupils; in music the limita- 
tion so often felt, in the small schools particularly, is the lack of 
musical instruments; in business education, as indicative of all voca- 
tional work, the lack of enough up-to-date machines of all varieties 
used in business offices is a serious handicap to a program designed 
to send efficient youth into business positions. The same unneces- 
sary limitations exist In other areas such as science, health, and 
recreation. Too many communities think of education as it existed 
in a by-gone age. They do not realize the handicaps lack of proper 
equipment bring to a inodcmly conceived secondary school pro- 
gram nor how much these would overcome many limitations im- 
posed by an inadequate school plant. 

In what way docs insufficient financial support affect the school 
program 9 The evils of inadequate school plants and equipment in 
large measure spring from a root causc-lack of school finances to 
build physical school plants and provide proper equipment. It is 
estimated that to carry through the secondary school program on 
the scale envisioned in Education for All American Youth would 
require at least double and probably treble the amount of money 
now spent on education. It is obvious that plant facilities cannot 
be adequately developed without a decided increase in the financial 
support of education. 

Lack of money also affects the adequacy of the school personnel 
to carry forward enriched school opportunities for youth and 
adults. The old academic curriculum required a minimum of teach- 
ing personnel. The further the school program diverges from this 
minimum, the more personnel is needed, the better and more spe- 
cialized the staff must be, and the less mass education can be carried 
on. Consequently the costs of education rise precipitously. 

Associated closely with the limitations placed upon the adequacy 
of school personnel by insufficient finances is the effect upon school 
services that results from inadequate financial support. During the 
depression of the thirties and during World War II many schools 
cut off special services not yet completely recognized as an integral 
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part of the educational program. Free or minimum cost lunches, 
medical and nursing services, bus transportation services, easy access 
by pupil or adult groups to the use of the school plant and equip- 
ment were frequently eliminated entirely or greatly reduced. Sum- 
mer recreational programs and other usual summer activities were 
curtailed. This is symptomatic of the causes for the absence of 
many services advocated by educators. When the Educational 
Policies Commission recommends that all public library and recrea- 
tional sendees of the community be controlled and supported by 
the same officials that manage die schools, they are suggesting a 
type of service for which finances arc not now available. 2 

The growing demand for a twelve-month school, the introduc- 
tion of the nursery and the kindergarten, die extension of education 
through the thirteenth and fourteenth school years, and the demand 
for educational services to out-of-school youth and adults— all arc 
limited or completely prohibited at present because of lack of 
money. The key to much of the limitation placed on educational 
programs lies in inadequate finances for education in the richest 
nation of the world. 

Hoii) is the school program conditioned by traditiotial patterns 
of the curricithmif It must never be forgotten that the traditional 
secondary school curriculum has been academic in character: it has 
emphasized the values of antiquity; it has shown little concern for 
the world of the presenr. As a result, the traditional curriculum 
has stressed the ancient classics of literature and language, the his- 
tory of older cultures, particularly of western and southern Europe, 
and formal rhetoric. Little attention was given to mathematics until 
the changes in secondary education after 1800. It is said that the 
students of Harvard University in the colonial period were so 
lacking in simple arithmetical skills that it was with difficulty that 
many could locate a particular place in a book through its page 
number. Such a curriculum could in no sense provide the kind of 
education we are concerned with in secondary education today. 
Because of the reactionary forces that have dominated the curric- 
ulum of the secondary schools in America until recent years, 
there is still a strong preference for the academic curriculum on 

* Educational Policies Commission, Social Services and the Schools. Washing- 
tom National Education Association, 1959. 
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the part of many. Such a curriculum has been limited to those pre- 
paring for college or those capable of grappling with ideas cast 
mainly in a verbal setting— the so-called “abstract-minded.” Large 
numbers of students find it difficult to get much profit out of a 
curriculum so highly abstract and so unrelated to the problems of 
the contemporary world in which they live. The traditional cur-' 
riculum is recognized as unsuited to the needs of youths going di- 
rectly into some form of occupational activity from die secondary 
school. More than that, recent studies cast grav c suspicion upon tire 
traditional curriculum as the most effective means of preparing 
youth for college. The evidence to date supports the broader cur- 
riculum pattern even for college preparation. 

Another limitation imposed upon the school program by the ad- 
herence to the traditional curriculum is the definite tendency of 
the supporrers of this curriculum to discourage the development 
of more practical or enlarged curriculum offerings. The extreme 
emphasis upon the cultural or mental discipline values due arc 
claimed for the traditional curriculum places upon more practical 
curriculum offerings the odium of inferiority, low-brow, or just 
plain having litdc or no educational value. Under such unfavorable 
circumstances in some schools the classical curriculum offerings arc 
chosen by youths unfitted for these courses while the more valuable 
general vocational and semi-vocational courses remain poorly sup- 
ported. Students who cannot carry successfully the academic cur- 
riculum or become discouraged because they do not see practical 
values in what they are doing drop out of school The effect of die 
tradiriona] curriculum upon the secondary school is to make the 
education of youth the privilege of the few; a violation of the 
democratic ideal of education for all. 

Another very practical limitation that the traditional curriculum 
places upon the efforts to provide a modern program of education 
is the incompatibility of the traditional versus the modem approach 
to education; “oil and water will not mix." It is virtually impossi- 
ble to combine a traditional curriculum and a modem curriculum; 
the two are mutually exclusive. They have different underlying 
purposes and are based upon contradictory principles of learning. 
The theory of learning as mind storage or mental discipline cannot 
be reconciled with a conception of learning as “changing behavior 
through experience." Malcducation must be the result when pupils 
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are exposed to both types of curriculum programs simultaneously. 
The use of the traditional curriculum is a most effective block 
against the development of a modem program of secondary educa- 
tion. 

What limitations may be imposed on the school program by its 
professional personnel ? There is an old aphorism to the effect that 
water can rise no higher than ics source. This is particularly ap- 
ropos when applied to the relationship that exists between the 
school administrative-teaching personnel and the success of the 
school program. In spite of the fears of some teachers that newer 
instructional devices such as sound movies, the radio, and television 
would make teachers needless appendages of the school, they are 
still essential. In fact, modem educational developments, both in 
our knowledge of the learning process and in the program of edu- 
cation now proposed, have made the teaching personnel of the 
school more indispensable than ever. By the same token, the school 
personnel can become a major asset to a forward-looking school 
program or a crippling limitation upon it. 

Far and away the most important source of handicap or asset to 
a school program is the educational point of view of the adminis- 
trative leaders and the teachers. So many schools are stall conduct- 
ing outworn traditional school programs or grudgingly accepting 
slight modifications because the educational thinking of the school 
leadership is at least a quarter of a century out of date. Although 
the teacher remains the key personnel factor in the actual teaching 
situation, a school either goes forward or remains tied to the past 
depending largely upon the virion and leadership, oc lack of both, 
on the part of the administrative personnel. It is true that no ad- 
ministrator can inaugurate a modem educational program by ad- 
ministrative order. The very genius of democratic education is that 
of voluntary cooperation— leadership through consent On the other 
hand, unless the administrative leadership of a school provides un- 
equivocal enthusiasm and support for an educational program that 
is democraticaily conceived and cooperatively achieved there will 
be no such program in that school. This will be true no matter how 
eager the staff is to take advance ground educationally. One of the 
principal sources of limitarion on a progressive secondary educa- 
tion program in America today is laid squarely at the door of our 
school administrators. 
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once boasted with obvious pride that he knew at any time of the 
day just what was going on in any part of his school system, or the 
teacher who insisted with equal pride that no pupil in her class 
would consider for a moment even whispering unless he first raised 
his hand and received her permission. This type of routine worship 
has no place in modem programs of education where the give and 
take of teacher-pupil cooperatively planned activities assumes a 
natural environmental situation where freedom of movement and 
freedom of speaking in the sharing of a common task are the vogue. 
Changes of plans and schedules of work arc considered a logical 
outcome of vital, meaningful learning situations. “Stuffed shirt” 
administrators and teachers could never understand or be happy in 
this kind of an educational situation. Where their wills are domi- 
nant, only traditional education is possible. Nor should the handi- 
cap of lazy or vested-interesr teachers be overlooked. There are 
teachers completely satisfied with livings as they are. They have 
developed a modus operands, so temptingly possible to such a 
teacher under the old traditional scheme of education, by which 
their job has been reduced to a routine minimum of work. They 
do not see the challenge in the newer educational approach and do 
not want to be disturbed from their routines. Then there are ad- 
ministrators and teachers who feel secure in their present practices: 
the administrator who lacks confidence in his abilities to utilize 
new and strange administrative techniques but feels sure of his tra- 
ditional methods; and the teacher who is a subject-matter specialist 
and confident of her ability to handle the traditional but unwilling ' 
to begin preparation to meet the demands of the new type of edu- 
cation and uncertain of her ability to make such a radical adjust- 
ment in her teaching often become powerful belligerent blocks to 
the adoption of advanced programs of secondary education. 

In what way may community attitudes and cultural levels restrict 
the school program? It is the ideal of the new er concept of educa- 
tion that the secondary school program should give particular at- 
tention to the development of critical thinking on the pare of 
youth. The peculiar needs of a democracy require men and women 
capable of evaluating the worth of existing practices in terms of 
their effectiveness in reaching clearly recognized goals. Even the 
more specific goals themselves are not considered immune from oc- 
casional appraisal in terms of the larger inclusive ideals of democ- 
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racy. Basically this means that the most cherished practices and 
institutions of the community may not be exempt from careful 
scrutiny. It is the only way by which youth can come to under- 
stand and appreciate the values that inhere in the institutions and 
patterns of life of the community. It is at the same time the only 
way’ society can be assured that its way of life will be kept stream- 
lined to serve individual and group interests best. 

Tliis ideal has not as yet been accepted by all. Minorities, and 
even majorities in some communities, deny this as a right or func- 


tion of the school. Those communities w here any considerable por- 
tion of the population believe the school must teach uncritically 
the existing patterns of thinking of that group will limit the activ- 
ities of the school. The prevailing attitudes, beliefs, or practices of 
the community may be critically discussed, if at all, with great 
caution. Community prejudices are most likely to be stirred in the 
areas of politics, religion, and social practices. The restrictions 
placed upon the Washington, D.C schools some years ago forbid- 
ding the mention of Russia in the classroom is a case in point. Here 
local prejudice against Russia led to an order to the schools thae 


caused Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to suggest that the teachers were 
in the ridiculous position, in teaching the geography of Europe and 
Asia, of only being able to point to the space on the map that is 
Russia and warn the children that that part of the map they would 
not discuss. Some recall even yet the famous Scopes trial in Ten- 
nessee where, by court decree, teachers wxre denied the right to 
consider the subject of evolution from a scientific point of view. 
The need to secure freedom from community restriction upon the 
right of the school to consider critically every phase of democratic 
social living is essential to the effectiveness of the newer school 


program. 

Communities arc always sensitive to their cherished worts and 
deep-seated prejudices. There are other aspects of community at- 
titudes that prevent the development of newer educational ideas 
and practices. In this category may be suggested the idealization of 
the old traditional high school curriculum. No slhool attempting 
a reorganization of its school curriculum can wisely ignore the at- 
titudes of loyalty to the old on the part of many adults. Tt is the 
curriculum which they studied in high school. Whether they re- 
alized it or not, they were sold on its value to them then, and they 
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remain convinced of the contribution it made to their lives. Al- 
though they may never have read anything of Browning or Shake- 
speare since school days and can recall nothing of these authors 
now, they insist that their children should study these same authors. 
They may have only the vaguest notion of any part of ancient his- 
tory or of Latin but they want their children to study these same 
subjects. They insist on living in a streamlined world of their daily 
life but frown upon any effort of education to get its curriculum 
out of the ox-cart era- These sentiments are strong barriers to 
educational progress. 

Further, the general cultural level of the community, if it is low, 
may seriously limit the local secondary school program. Peculiarly 
enough, the less educated the adults of the community the more 
conservative they tend to be. Sensitive to posable disparagement 
of their equal rights with others, they may add to this natural con- 
servatism an insistence that their children study the same things in 
school studied by the sons and daughters of the economic privileged 
of that community’. Again, the idea that the school personnel should 
receive a remuneration In excess of the rank and file salary of the 
community is likely to be frowned upoa Competent teachers 
necessary to the success of the newer educational programs are 
thus unavailable. Coupled with this the probable low economic level 
of such a community will make adequate school financing improb- 
able. 

Whatever handicaps the schools in the development of a realistic 
program of secondary education must ultimately find its cause in 
the attitudes of the community toward education. It has been said 
that when you touch a man’s pocketbook, you touch his tenderest 
spot. That is simply to say' that money is the add test of his atti- 
tudes— his values of living. In 1950 less than z per cent of the na- 
tional income was spent on public education, yet education is the 
nation’s big business. In spite of bp service to education, the general 
public basically is not sold on the expanded secondary education 
program considered highly desirable, even imperative, if the demo- 
cratic way of life in America is to be fully realized. Until it is 
possihle for the American people to believe that education is more 
important than almost anything else for which they spend money, 
there must remain a serious lag in educational progress. If the com- 
munity is provincial in its outlook, the natural tendency will be for 
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it to oppose efforts to enlarge die scope of educational activities to 
include other communities. 

Hots vay “ pressure groups" influence the school program? The 
public school is beset by many forces due would gladly determine 
in part or in wltolc the nature of its program. Some of these 
“pressure groups” are well meaning, and the tilings they seek to 
add to die program of the school on the whole arc beneficial. Of 
such a type is the National Education Association and its affiliate 
national and state organizadons. The present efforts of the N.E.A. 
to secure federal aid for education would go far to make possible 
the extended program of the secondary school now advocated by 
modem educators. The advocacy by both national and state edu- 
cational organizations for better qualified teachers and higher salary 
levels, if attained, would go far to make possible die quality of edu- 
cation outlined in this book. A state-wide vote of teachers was 
rcccndy taken under the sponsorship of the Minnesota Education 
Association, to determine whether die teachers of the state would 
resign cn masse unless a minimum salary’ schedule adopted previ- 
ously by a representative group of teachers, under the leadership 
of the Minnesota Education Association, was put into effect 
throughout Minnesota. The work of the various vocational organi- 
zations has opened the way for federal support of an elaborate 
program of vocational education in the several states. There are 
numerous group of semiofficial educational organizations that have 
done yeoman’s service in advancing the cause of education. 

There arc other organizations outside the professional sphere 
that have exercised powerful influences both for and against the 
program of the school, and consequently for and against the public 
welfare. It is generally acknowledged that the Proliibition cause 
Was to a very large extent advanced and the eighteenth amend- 
ment put over by the “pressure” influence upon the school curric- 
ulum of die W.C.T.U. and the Anti-Saloon League. These organi- 
zations exerted influence upon school boards, teachers, textbook 
companies, and public to insure the teaching at all grade levels of 
the harmful effects of alcohol and narcotics. These forces are still 
operative. Only reccndy, for example, the groups opposed to the 
use of alcohol and narcotics got a bill through the Minnesota State 
Legislature which requires all teacher training institutions of the 
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state to offer a course to prospective teachers on the evil effects of 
alcohol and narcotics. 

The Scopes trial in Tennessee in the early twenties over the ques- 
tion of the right of the high school to teach the theory of evolution 
was representative of “pressure groups” closely identified u ith com- 
munity attitudes. Religious groups have very profoundly affected 
the pattern of education in America. Dancing in the high schools 
has been prohibited for youths in many communities, because con- 
servative religious groups have been able to crystallize public opin- 
ion in opposition to such activities in the school program. It was 
the conservative religious groups which actively opposed, and in 
many communities still do oppose, all consideration of the theory 
of evolution in the schools. Because of the attitudes of religious 
and nonreligious groups the consideration of religion in any form 
in the schools was prevented. 

The Scopes trial and the policy of nonreligious instruction in the 
schools highlights another expression of “pressure group" restric- 
tion upon the school-restriction or imposioon by legislative enact- 
ment. Religious sentiment has been so strong in Tennessee and a 
few other states that the teaching of evolution in secondary schools 
was prohibited by legislative enactment. The Tenth Amendment to 
the Constitution and specific legislation in some states have pre- 
vented religious instruction in the public schools. Other “pressure 
groups” have used legislation as a device to have certain subjects 
taught in the school. After World War I a wave of hysterical 
fear swept patriotic groups who had the mistaken notion that patri- 
otism could be assured by a legislative requirement that secondary 
schools teach the Constitution of the United States. The resort to 
legislation by other “pressure groups,” such as in health and physi- 
cal education, has seriously jeopardized the possibility of develop- 
ing a modem secondary school program with sufficient flexibility 
to meet adolescent needs and interests. 

There are powerful business and political “pressure groups” that 
attempt to influence the programs of out secondary schools with 
activities that are both helpful and restrictive in nature. The efforts 
to acquaint youth with the nature of the business world today, the 
organization and processes of a large manufacturing activity, such 
as the production of rubber goods, cotton and silk textiles, steel, 
and automobiles, are greatly facilitated by the descriptive materials 
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prepared by large business concerns as \\ ell as by films of producing 
processes. These arc valuable aids to the school. On the other hand, 
the clTorts to control the teaching in the schools concerning the 
practices of big business in our country, as well as of other con- 
troversial issues, are a real threat to our democratic institutions and 
the freedom of the school to develop constructive critical thinking 
about our social institutions. The pressures the utility interests, for 
example, have used to prevent publishers from Issuing textbooks 
that contained unfavorable facts, or discussions of die relative 
merits of public versus private operation of utilities is a dark chap- 
ter in American education. The employment or subsidization of 
textbook writers to produce secondary textbooks favorable to the 
utility' interests, the extreme efforts employed by these groups to 
blackball textbooks containing materials unfavorable to them, the 
use of local community business groups to insure the adoption of 
the “right” textbooks in the schools, the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in their etlorts to control the teaching in 
seconder}' schools are serious threats to the ideals of secondary edu- 
cation. The record of these activities on the part of large utility 
corporations arc abundantly documented.* An example of political 
pressure on the teaching in the schools is the notorious episode that 
took place in the administration of Mayor W. II. Thompson in 
Chicago in the late twenties. The lengthy School Board hearings 
on the teaching of history in the Chicago schools paralyzed morale 
and discouraged efforts to develop critical intelligence among 
youths in the schools. It was generally recognized that the entire 
disgraceful fiasco was a political device used by the Mayor to en- 
hance his political fortunes with the voters of foreign extraction 


* E\ try secondary school worker should be familiar with the aclisiiie* of 
these pressure groups as described #nd documented in Itcvsie lj>uise Pierce, 
Citizens’ Organization arui ike Chic Training of Youth, Part III; Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. American Historical Association. Nest 
York: Claries Scribner’s Sons, 1951. The enure book treat* of die actmtics 
of major “pressure groups." Oiap. XXIII is dc» med to die cdoru of our public 
Utilities to insure textbook material* favorable to them. A briefer discussion 
of this problem is given in Chap. XVIII of Howard K. Beale, A re American 
Teachers Free ? Part Ilf: Report of die Commission on the Social Studies. 
American Historical Association. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 19*5. 
An extended discussion of the basic nature of this problem of pressure groups 
and its significant!: for educational, even social, progress is found on pp. 6tt- 
778 of this well documented book. 
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%vho disliked Great Britain. The school personnel and all public 
spirited citizens should be fully informed on the sinister activities 
of these “pressure groups.” 4 

What attitudes may are take toward these restrictive factors upon 
the school program? There arc many attitudes which can be taken 
toward these factors that appear to inhibit desirable school pro- 
grams. Every experienced educator has encountered expressions of 
attitude that range from complete disgust to courageous determina- 
tion: “What is the use? The school is constandy hamstrung in its 
program by people who have axes to grind and won’t let the school 
staff carry' on a real school program. 1 am going into something else 
where I can do what I think should be done without interference”; 
"What difference docs it make? You haven’t a chance to do a real 
educational job. No use wearing your heart out w hen you haven’t 
the time, energy, or facilities to do what you know should be done. 
1 am going to go along, try to cam my salary, and not worry”; “l 
may not be able to do all I know should be done but I will go 
ahead, do the best 1 can and maybe help to get some things across 
in spite of discouragements.” 

Unfortunately, it is characteristic of people to think that the 
circumstances surrounding their era of life are different from those 
of others. It is essential that the educational worker keep his sense 
of perspective as he faces the many obstacles to the realization of 
an ambitious, sometimes rather idealistic, secondary school pro- 
gram. The first important consideration that may help to keep 
perspective in the midst of handicaps is that the school is not alone 
in its apparent inability to achieve all its ambitious plans. AH social 
institutions of similar kinds face approximately the same limitations. 
Seldom do they have the facilities they desire or actually need or 
the financial support to enable them to do all they may aspire to. 
Lack of competent personnel with vision and initiative is a chronic 
shortcoming, along with a lethargic public unwilling to provide 
moral support of the enterprise. Then there is, in every such group, 
the interference of well-wishers as well as those who are in opposi- 
tion. It is at least comforting when we are aware that other worth- 
while projects are confronted by the same type of hindrances. 

* For some of the contemporary but probably ephemeral obstacles which in 
places impose momentary blocls to educational advance reread Chap. 1, and 
soney current boots and articles highly critical of the schools. 
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It may prove more encouraging still to realize that the obstacles 
we face arc not even peculiar to our day, but arc hoary with age. 
It has become the fashion for many dispirited souls to look back to 
the “good old day’s” when “men were men,” and selfishness, short- 
sightedness, and even corruption were practically nonexistent. A 
hasty but realistic rereading of a little history of human progress, 
particularly as it relates to education, may help the dispirited to 
sec that the elements of discouragement in generations past were 
far more formidable than they arc today. Vet, inen of vision with 
almost insuperable obstacles confronting them succeeded in the 
realization of educational programs tine today have become their 
enduring monuments. 

Again, it may help us to meet our contemporary problems with 
better perspective and courage if we honestly recognize that, in our 
enthusiasm to advance the education of youth, we may be setting 
up an ideal or utopian program which experience should warn us 
may not be fully realized. It is of the nature of youth to be im- 
paticnc of delay; goals should be quickly reached. Discouragement, 
disillusionment, and often cynicism follow the failure to reach these 
goals. “Rome was not built in a day”; social evolution is slow, 
sometimes painfully slow. It is necessary at times to stand off at a 
distance, look dispassionately at the total movement of educational 
progress, and see our program as it fits into tliat total movement. 
Only then is it possible to see the unmistakable evidence of our 
own progress as well as general progress. One must become philo- 
sophical at rimes about one's ow n efforts. 

It may be even more important to the maintenance of a balanced 
perspective in the presence of the vexing and seemingly needless 
restrictions upon urgently needed advances in our program of sec- 
ondary education to ascribe honesty and integrity of purpose to 
the human equations involved. Honest, even intelligent, people 
often disagree on issues that may not seem to us to hat e more than 
one side. It may be that those blocking our programs do not base 
the facts, or do not understand the facts. Ir is possible for people 
to have the same facts and undersand their significance and still 
disagree- As educators we should be conversant with the psycho- 
logical principles of learning which suggest that each set of facts, 
or cacli situation, is interpreted on the basis of the total background 
of die experiences of the individual. This should enable us to view 
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with some equanimity the lack of agreement that often exists be- 
tween ourselves and others who honestly differ with us on the 
merits of our educational ideas and programs. 

The intelligent educational worker will keep clearly in mind 
those considerations which should determine his fundamental atti- 
tudes toward the forces that appear to stymie his cherished educa- 
tional programs. He will be aware that alertness and a relentless 
prosecution of every possible means to overcome obstructions ate 
the only means by which cherished educational programs can be 
brought to fruition. At times a recasting of the framework of the 
program itself, even significant modifications of important aspects 
of the program, may be necessary to overcome obstacles. It is neces- 
sary to keep in mind another important factor in progress; namely, 
that of compromise. Compromise is an essential technique of the 
democratic process. Sometimes to achieve part of a program is 
more important than to strive for all and gain none. It is also well 
in this conjunction to remember the pertinent comment of the 
late H. G. Wells, “Civilization is in a race between catastrophe and 
education." Those who believe thoroughly in the education of 
youth in the principles of democratic living as a means of conserv- 
ing our democratic institutions and enriching them must maintain 
an attitude of intelligent optimism and persistent cooperative effort 
to achieve the best possible program of secondary education for 
the youth of America. 

Questions and Problems 

i- Examine at least one school building and list what you consider to be 
the inadequacies of the school plant in terms of a modern educational 
program. Consider, also, the playground space around the building. 

2. Draw a plan of a classroom with equipment arranged as you think 
best for carrying on a modern program in a modem classroom. 

3. List several subjects that have had a long struggle to gain respect- 
ability in the traditional academic curriculum. What, in the long run, 
makes a subject “respectable”? 

4. What must a teacher know today in order to be successful in com- 
parison with the amounc of knowledge about teaching that was neces- 
sary 15 years ago’ 

5. just what vs the difference, if any, between "teaching a pupil” and 
“leaching a subject”? 

< 5 . Search writings on education for lists of the qualities pupils will most 
admire in teachers. 
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7* Bring to class clippings from newspaper and magarine articles deal- 
ing with education. Classify the criticisms made into several cate- 
gories and examine critically the grounds upon which they rest. 

8. Interview two or three teachers to discover what they like or dis- 
like about reaching as a career. Try co find one teacher with, say, 
three years of experience and one with 15 or :o. 

9. List as many instances as jou can of where local or community 
prejudice has interfered with the free and full development of a 
modern school program. 

to. Study the state and national recommendations of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to determine whether their groups arc ahead 
of, abreast of, or lagging behind the schools. 

It. Why do Americans, who insist upon the latest and most modem 
conveniences, often insist upon having their children taught just as 
they were taught 15 years before? 

11. Present in class a panel discussion on Howard K. Beale's Arc Ameri- 
can Teachers Free ? to get an understanding of the many pressure 
groups that operate in the field of public education. 

tj. If progress in education strikes you as very slow, read a few* educa- 
tional journals of ay years ago. Notice the problems that occupied 
the minds of educators at that time. 

>4. List as many "signs of the times” as you can that really appear to 
hold forth possibilities for cducarionai progress. 
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